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HILIP. II. 


ol Spain, ſon 


of ah BOOK 


— 


were appointed by his father to inſtruct him; 
and, by this circumſtance, ſeveral of thoſe fea- 


tures in his character were either formed, or 
y heightened, which were afterw 
picuous in his conduct. 


_ CranLes, who was born in the Netherlands, 
and paſſed his early yauth there, had, through : 


Vor. I. 


* 


4 


Emperor Charles V. and. of Iſabella —_—y | 
daughter of Emanuel the Great, King 
Portugal, was born at Valladolid on the twenty- 
firſt of May, one thouſand five hundred and N 
twenty- ſeyen. He was educated in Spain un- 
der Kccleſiaſtics, noted for their bigotry, Wh 


* 


* 


2 
BOOK 
I. 


ſtructions which he received. His mind, being 
naturally ſerious and thoughtful, gave a ready 


HISTORY © or THE REIGN oF 


his whole reign, entertained ſuch a manifeſt | 
my partiality for that country, as was the ſource of 

much diſſatisfaction to his Spaniſh ſubjects. 
But they were ſoothed by the preference hich. 


they received from the young prince, and flat- 
tered themſelves with hopes, which were not 
fruſtrated, of obtaining, under his adminiſtra- 


tion, that ſhare of the royal favour, which the | 


Flemings had ed under. the Emperor * — 


-S 


| bun dy diſplayed 8 1 
and application: and diſcovered likewiſe a diſ- 


poſition wonderfully ſuited te the religious in- 


admittance to all the ſentiments of that illibe- 


ral ſuperſtition, which formed, at that time, the | 
-» diſtinguiſhing amber wr the Spanilh,, * 


; Laſtics. 


His firſt 
matriage. 


Ar the' age of ſixteen, he choad N ik 


princeſs of Portugal; who died in leſs than two 


years after her marriage, in child-bed ; when 
the was delivered of Don Carlos, whoſe unhappy 


fate will be related in the ſequel. N 


©" PRIN continued to reſide in Spain: 1 
ws intruſted with the adminiſtration of the 


2 i——_—_ Annales Belgii, Nec. p. 7e. Cabrera Vida 
del Filippe U. lib. i i. C. 1. 
| King- 


kultur u. bor SPAIN. ; 


magen till the year one thouſand fle hun- 
dred and forty-eight. At that time, he was 

called by his father into the Low Countries 5 
where he arrived, in the beginning of the fol- 


lowing year, with a numerous retinue of Spa- 


niſh nobles. Upon his entrance into Bruſſels, 


as he was ever deſirous to maintain the ap- 


BOOK: 
IL 


by bis ies 


to the Ne- 


therlands. 


pearance of extraordinary piety, he went firſt 


to the cathedral church, to render thanks to 
the Almighty for his preſervation; and then 
proceeded to the palace After paſſing ſome 


days there with the Emperor, who, in all his 
behaviour, diſcovered that fond affection, which 
is natural to a perſon i in the decline of life, to- 


wards an only ſon, he ſet out to viſit the prin- | 


cipal cities in the Low Countries, accompanied 


by the Regent, his aunt, the 7 


of Hungary. e OOF ONT" 


3 


| Norinc could . — do with which x 
he was every where received, In preſents, en- 


tertainments, illuminations, and tournaments, 


immenſe ſums were expended. The cities vied 


with each other in diſplaying that magnificence 

' which their induſtry had enabled them to at- 

| tain; and the people gave every where the 
I demonſtrations of wand i 8 


#1 44-43. S 


» Harzi Annales Dana mls; &c. tom. ii. . p. ow 
Antwerpiæ, 1623. Lud. — lib. ii. mw "_— | 
* en, Pp · Yo 


B 2 | Bur 


4 HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
BOOK Bur Philip, in the midſt of thoſe ſcenes of 
Gy feſtivity which were exhibited for his amuſe- 
His mann. ment, and which were ſo well calculated to gra- 
; ._  tify a young, ambitious: mind, could not con- 
ceal the natural auſterity of his temper. The 
Flemings obſerved, with anxiety, that there 
if | was a ſtriking contraſt between the father and 
r | the ſon. Charles was courteous and affable ; 
=» but Philip, they perceived, was diſtant, haugh- 
ty, and ſevere. The former could ſpeak with 
facility the principal languages of Europe, and 
uſed to diſcourſe familiarly with all his ſub- 
jects; the latter had declined learning to ſpeak 
any other but the Spaniſh tongue, converſed 
little with the inhabitants of the Low Coun- 
tries, and was almoſt inacceſſible to all, but the 
Spaniſh nobles. He lived in every reſpect as 
he had been wont to do in Spain, wore a Spa- 
niſh dreſs, and refuſed to conform, in any thing, 
to the modes and cuſtoms of the A | 


lands . 


* 


Ch 
Ions 


Theirefe® Tus behaviour, equally ungracious and im- 
miags, politic, made a deep impreſſion on the minds 
of the Flemings, and created in them a jealouſy 
of the Spaniards, which they did not ſtudy to 

| conceal. Charles having required the States 

to ſwear allegiance to Philip, as they had for- 


; | | a Bentivoglio, Hiſtoria della Guerra de rina, p. 5. 
= In Parigi 1645. | 
—_— ES , * merly 


| 
4 
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olds; done to himſelf, they rejected his re- 
queſt; and refuſed to acknowledge Philip's 
right of ſucceſſion, till he engaged to exclude 


wall foreigners from any ſhare in the govern- 


ment of the provinces. And even to this no- 


thing would have made them agree, but their 


reſpect for the Emperor, and the awe in which 


they ſtood of his power; for, if the diſtem- 


per, under which Charles laboured at this 


” 
* 
— 


time, had proved mortal, it was believed, they 


would have excluded Philip from the ſove- 
reignty, and conferred it on Maximilian his 
couſin, ſon of Ferdinand my of Hungary and 


Bohemia *, ; 


From the Low Countries the Emperor car- 


ried his ſon into Germany, in order to facilitate 


the execution of a ſcheme, which he had lately 1 


formed, of having him elected King of the * 


Romans. In the year one thouſand five hun- 


dred and thirty, Charles had procured that dig- - 


nity for his brother Ferdinand ; but having 
now a ſon grown up to maturity, of whoſe ta- 


lents for government he entertained the moſt 
fayourable opinion, he repented of what he had 


done in behalf of his brother ; and reſolved, in 
caſe he would not reſign, to endeavour to per- 


ſuade che EI to 1 his election. | 


* Memoires de Ribier, tom. ii, p. 219. à rate 1666. 
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IS Bur Philip's manners were not leſs diſguſt- 
ing in Germany, than they had been in the 


— chat affections of the Germans, than to conciliate 
" their fayour, His demeanour there was equally 
diſtant, reſerved, and haughty, He ſuffered 

1 DO. even princes of the higheſt rank to remain un- 
1 = covered in his preſence; and, in all his beha- 
1 | yiour, affected a degree of ſtate and dignity | 
which the Emperors themſelves. had never been 


the dominion of one whoſe behaviour, even 
when he was courting their favour, was ſo cold 
and diſtant. They refuſed to liſten to the Em- 
peror's propoſal; and they were confirmed in 
their reſolution of rejecting it, partly, by their 
remembrance of the calamities which they had 
» ſuffered from conferring the Imperial crown on 

Charles, whoſe power had proved almoſt fatal 
to their liberty; and partly, by their attach- 
ment to Ferdinand, joined with the affection 
which they bore to Maximilian, whoſe charac- 
ter and manners were entirely the reverſe of 
thoſe of Philip. 


CHaRLES was not of a temper to be eaſily 
diverted from his deſigns; and, being con- 
Wy ſcious of the great ſuperiority which he had 
' 3:8 | lately acquired, from his 'triumph over the - 

ut | confederacy of Smalkalde, he doubted not of 

it | | being 


A 2 Ff 
the Ger. Netherlands ; and ſerved rather to alienate the 


accuſtomed to aſſume. The Germans dreaded 


: . 


— u. KING 0 or SPAIN. 
| being able to compel the electors to made 10 


choice of his ſon, provided he could prevail on < = 
Ferdinand to reſign. To effectuate this, he 
applied himſelf with all that earneftneſs and 
ardour which he commonly diſcovered in the 


proſecution of his ſchemes. Nothing but the 


intoxication of proſperity could have inſpired _ 
2 prince of ſo great ſagacity as Charles, with 
the hopes of ſucceeding in fo chimerical an at- 


tempt. Ferdinand himſelf was in the full vi- 


gour of life; and, conſidering the declining 
Rate of his brother's health, his proſpect of the 

Imperial dignity was not diſtant: his ſon had 
been educated with the view of attaining the 
ſame exalted ſtation after his father's death; 


and, from the great popularity of his character, 


he had juſt ground to entertain the moſt ſan- 


guine expectations of ſucceſs. Charles might 
eaſily have perceived, that no arguments which 


he could employ, would perſuade either the fa- 
ther or the ſon to forego a proſpect ſo alluring. 
Accordingly, although he had, on all former 


occaſions, found his brother's behaviour to- 


wards him reſpectful and complying ; and, to 


give greater weight to his preſent application, 


made uſe of the powerful interceſſion of his 
ſiſter the Queen Dowager of Hungary, to whom 
his brother was indebted for the crowns of 


Hungary and Bohemia; yet Ferdinand with- 


| ſtood all his ſiſter's entreaties, and rejected all 


* „ 


1 q 
” * 
2 - 


Philip re. 
turns to 
— pain. 
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* BAYS the offers of compenſation which were made to 
him. Charles had given his daughter in mar- 


riage to Maximilian, and intruſted him with 
the government of Spain, during Philip's ab- 
ſence, in order to ſooth him under the diſap- 


pointment which he was preparing for him, 


and to remove him to a diſtance from Ger- 
many, when his father's affection was about to 
be put to the trial. This young prince was 
greatly alarmed when he heard of the deſign 
which was carrying on againſt him; and hav- 


ing left Spain, and returned to Germany, he ne 


omitted nothing in his power, to confirm his 


father's purpoſe, and to render it unalterable, 


Charles ſaw at laſt the neceſſity of dropping, 
for the preſent, the proſecution of his ſcheme ; 
and Philip left Germany, much diſſatisfied with 
the Electors, and other German princes, but 


with none more than with his kinſmen * 7 


X Fro Germany he returned to 3 where 


he held the regency of the kingdom, and ac- 


quitted himſelf of his charge, in ſuch a manner 


as led his ſubjects to form a favourable opinion 


of his prudence, his induſtry, and his capacity 


for government. But the cotemporary hiſto- 


f Lud. Guicciardin. lib ii. p. 128. Pallavicini Iftoria 
di concilio di Trento, lib. xi. c. 15. Thuanus, lib. vii. ab 
initio, Extrait des Lettres de Marillac au Roy de France en 
Kibier, July ar. 1550. 

h F14ns 
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rians have mentioned no particulars of his con · 
duct during this period, that deſerve to be 
recorded. He remained in Spain till his mar- 


riage with the queen of England, in the year 


one . five hundred and I Eq 


| No ſboner was Mary, . of Henry 
VIII. ſeated on the throne, than Charles, whoſe 


ruling paſſion, towards the cloſe of his reign, en, 


was to aggrandiſe his ſon, conceived the deſign 
of uniting England to his other dominions, by 


* 


£ IF {2 


Book 


— 


the marriage of Philip with the queen. Had 


Philip declined this match, it was believed, 


that Charles would have offered himſelf to 


Mary, rather than have loſt ſo inviting an op- 


portunity of augmenting his power. But the 


ſon was not leſs governed by ambition than the 
father; and readily conſented, at the age of 
twenty- ſix, to marry a princeſs of thirty- ſeven, 


| diſagreeable in her temper and manners, home 


ly in her perſon, and n en 1 ovary: 
female charm *. | 


! 


Warn Charles found thee Philip was not 


ayerſe to the marriage, he immediately diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to the court of London to 
propoſe it; and Mary heſitated not a moment 


in declaring her conſent, Philip 8 evg, | 


— 5 zie, tom, ii, p. 457. e 
5 which 


* 


BOOK 
1. 
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which readered him unamiable in the-eyes.of 


wy— others, recommended him to her. She was 


ever ſtrongly attached to her mother's family; 


and ſhe: conſidered how much fo powerful an 


alliance would enable her to execute her fa- . 
vourite ſcheme of extirpating e _ her 


- daominions. Ts e 0 PA „ e 


ObjeQtione 

of the Eng- 
lch againit 

it. 


| Mazy” 8 cubjedts had not b. be ame e 


with their ſovereign to make them fond of this 
alliance. They had beheld, for more than thirty 


years, that reſtleſs ambition with which the 
emperor was actuated; and they now received 


a ſtriking proof of Philip s inordinate thirft 


after power, by his agreeing ſo readily to the 
intended marriage, to which there was nothing 
but motives of ambition that could allure him. 
They were all well acquainted with his private 
character, and the prejudices which his haughty 
demeanour had, a few years before, created 
againſt him in Germany and the Netherlands. 
They dreaded the conſequences of having their 
queen, whoſe temper was naturally rigid and 


| ſevere, united to a prince of ſo imperious a 
character. They trembled at the thoughts of 


the danger to which their liberty and indepen- 
dence would be expoſed ; and they were filled 


with the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions of fall- 
ing under the dominion of the Spaniards; a 
nation noted for their violent uſe of power in 


the 


 -PHILIP u. KING OF SPAIN, 
the Netherlands and Italy, infamous for the 0 R 


ü barbarities which they had exerciſed over the 
natives of America, and diſtinguiſned, above 


| all other nations, for their e attachrhens 


EI church r 
1 


To quiet theſe . Charles had von 
to different expedients. He prevailed on Mary 
to ſuſpend her perſecution of the Proteſtants 3 


* 


8 N 


. 


and to reſume the title of Supreme Head of the 


Church, which ſhe had laid aſide ſome months 
before, He ſent over immenſe ſums of money 
to be diſtributed among the members of par- 


liament; and he ordered the marriage articles 


to be drawn in terms the moſt nn * 
nnn, to _— and her ſubjects. 


By theſe articles) it was provided, that Phitis 
ſhould have only the name of King, while the 
fovereign power ſnould remain entire in the 
hands of Mary; that no foreigner ſhould be 
admitted into any public employment; no in- 
novation made in the laws and cuſtoms, and no 


violation offered to the rights or privileges of 


the nation; that England ſhould not, in con- 
ſequence of the marriage, be involved in any 
war between France and Spain; that the heirs 


b Burnet's Ref. part ii. p· 2845 and Carte, vol. it. p. 


297 · 
| ' of 


ms 


vs 
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of the marriage ſhould not only inherit the Ne- 


— therlands and England, but, in the event of 


Don Carlos's dying without iſſue, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the crown of Spain, and to the reſt of 


Philip's hereditary dominions; and that if the 


queen ſhould die without iſſue, Philip ſhould 
have no claim to any ſhare in the government 


of England, but the crown of that kingdom ” 
ul devolve immediately to he lawful heir. 


Tuxsx . were not N with- 
out effect. They did not indeed entirely diſ- 
pel the apprehenſions that were entertained ; 
and many perſons thought that the more ad- 
vantageous the conditions offered were, there 


was ſo much the greater reaſon for ſuſpecting 
that Charles and his ſon had no ſerious inten- 


tion to fulfil them. But they furniſhed the 


courtiers, and other partizans of the Spani 


match, with ſpecious arguments in its defence: 
and deprived thoſe who ſtill remained averſe ta 
it, of any plauſible pretext under which they 
might have procured an aſſociation againſt it. 


This was attempted by Sir Thomas Wiat and 


others, who ſucceeded ſo far, as to perſuade 
ſeveral hundreds of the people to take up arms; 


but this inconſiderable and ill-concerted inſur- 


| Burnet's Hiſt, of the Ref. P- ĩi. b. ii. p. 260. Carte, 
b. xvii. 
rection 


- PHILIP. II. KING: oF. SPAIN. 1 
rection was quickly ſuppreſſed, and ferved only. 


to confirm that power of the queen to diſpoſe of 
herſelf in marriage, which the malcontents i in- 


a to have controuled *, | 05 


7} 


E 3 obſtacle being 8 and 1 5 ar- 
ticles of marriage ratified by parliament, Mary 
now employed herſelf in preparing for the re- 


ception of her future huſband; for whom, al- 
though ſhe had never ſeen him, ſhe had con- 
ceived. ſo violent a paſſion, as filled her mind 


with the moſt anxious impatience for his arrival. ; 
She was, at the ſame time, extremely mortified 


with his coldneſs towards her ; and complained, 
that, although ſhe had ſo readily conſented to 
beſtow upon him both her kingdom and her- 


_— 


ſelf, he had never vouchſafed to write her a | 
letter on the ſubject, or to ſatisfy her as to 


theycauſes of his delay in coming to England. 

At length he ſent the Marquis De las Navas to 
inform her that every thing was in readineſs 
for his leaving Spain. But before his depar- 


ture, the Spaniſh hiſtorians relate, that, having 


viſited the ſhrine of St. Jago in Galicia, he 


there heard maſs with much devotion; kneel- 


ing on the ground, without allowing the monks 
to furniſh him with a cuſhion; and recom- 
* Burnet, p. 262. Carte. | 
- | mending 


l 


% 


f bm "4 ar- 


* 
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mending . dne ana of the patron To 


ſaint l. 


* en af; fy 3s 


Hz ſet fail 3 8 in 1 ety 
of July, one thouſand five hundred and fifty- 
four, and arrived at Southampton, after a pro-; 
ſperous voyage, on the 19th-or 2oth of the ſame 


month. In a few days after his arrival, the 


marriage ceremony was performed at Win- 
cheſter; where Philip received, from the em- 


. peror's ambaſſador, the inveſtiture of Naples, 


Sicily, and Milan, together with the titular 
kingdom of Jeruſalem ; all which Charles re- 
ſigned to him on this occaſion, as a teſtimony 
of the joy and ſatisfaction which the marriage 
afforded him, and in order to render his ſon a 
huſband more —_ of his __ e * 


b 


ye FOE beak wich him a numerous train 
of Spaniſh nobility, Philip ſtudied to dazzle 
the eyes of the Engliſh, by the pomp and ſplen- 
dour of his public appearances, and to gain 
their affections by his liberality. But he could 


not, with all his endeavours, hide the blemiſhes 


| Summonte Hiſt, di i Nepal libro gno, p. 263. 


of his character. His natural reſerve and 
haughtineſs ſtill appeared in all his demeanour. 


He was too —_ a Spaniard to | reliſh any 


1 Carte; b. xvii. p. 312. Cabrera, lib. i. c. 4. 
= Burnet's Ref. p. ii. b. 2. Carte, b. xvii. p. 313. 


thing | 
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thing that was not Spaniſh... He could, on no Book, 
- occaſion, comply with the manners of the Hog — 


lin. He ſuffered; even the chief. nobility to 


remain in his preſence without taking any no- 
tice of them; allowed no perſon to approach 
him without having previouſly. obtained per- 


miſſion; and thus made himſelf difficult of ac- 
| ceſs, even to thoſe. whoſe en ng n to 


nnen 470523: 24 3: uh T8» 


Ir ſoon appeared, how little he FU ſatiafied 


with that article of his marriage-treaty,., by « 
which he was excluded from the government. 


At his deſire, and in order to gain his affec- 


tions, which Mary regarded more than either 
the intereſt of her people, or eyen her own im- 
portance in the kingdom, ſhe requeſted of the 
parliament to declare him the preſumptive heir 
of the crown, and to commit the adminiſtration 
of the ſtate into his hands, | 


Born houſes had hitherto ſhewn Lanta 

extremely obſequious to her will ; but they faw 
now the neceſſity of putting an end to their 
compliances. They eaſily perceived the ſpirit 
and tendency of her demands, and une 


n Burnet's Hiſt, of the Ref, 3: $ 288, Carte, b. xi 
P- 313. 
5 Wa kn” fays Biſhop Burnet, * «© was ſach, that- 
de the acting him and his Spaniards was one of the great 
2 —— of 93 Elizabeth's court.” 


them 
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them as an indubitable proof of her determined 


8 purpoſe to gratify her huſband's ambition, 


without regard to the fatal conſequences that 
might follow. They rejected both her requeſts. 
Although they had conſented to Philip's bear- 
ing the title of King, they would not agree to 
the ceremony of his coronation; and they ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to aſſiſt the emperor in the 
war which he was carrying on againſt F rance % 


To overcome the prejudices, which, from th this 
conduct of the parliament, Philip perceived 


were entertained againſt him, he reſolved to 


curb his natural diſpoſition, and to aſſume the 
appearance of moderation. With this deſign, 


he obtained from Mary the releaſe of ſeveral 


perſons of diſtinction, whom ſhe had thrown - 
into priſon, on ſuſpicion of their diſſatisfaction 
to her government. But there was no part of 


his conduct better calculated to conciliate the 


favour of the Engliſn, than his protection of 
the lady Elizabeth; againſt whom Mary had 
given fuch proofs of jealouſy and reſentment, 
as rendered the nation extremely anxious with 
regard to the life of that princeſs. It was un- 


fortunate, however, for Philip, that the favour 


which he ſhowed towards Elizabeth admitted 
of an interpretation very different from what 


he expected would have been put upon it. Men 


Carte, p. 315. 


Were 
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were not-inclined to aſcribe. to generoſity; ins 
prince of his intereſted character, an action to 


which he muſt have been prompted by this 


17 
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political conſideration, that if Elizabeth were 
cut off, and Mary to die without iſſue, Eng= 


land would be inherited by the queen of Scots: 
by whoſe marriage with the Dauphin, both the 


crowns of Scotland and of England would be 
united to that of France:. f 82 e "FI 5 


am: ke > in order to ingratiate herſelf 
with the people, and to advance the views of 


Perſebution 
of the Pro- 
teſtants. 


her huſband, ſuſpended her perſecution of the 


Reformers. But her zeal and bigotry were too 
violent to be long reſtrained; and Philip was 
not inclined, either from principle or temper, 


to oppoſe thoſe ſanguinary meaſures which ſhe 


was now determined to purſue. Courts no leſs 
arbitrary than the Spaniſh Inquiſition were in- 


ſtituted; and the ſame barbarous puniſhments, 


which that tribunal denounces, were inflicted 

on great numbers of perſons without diſtinction 
of either age or ſex. No perſon doubted thar 
Mary was of herſelf ſufficiently prone to em- 
ploy thoſe dreadful ſeverities which were exer- 
ciſed ; but as all men knew how implicitly ſhe 


was devoted to her huſband's will, they could 
not help conſidering them as the conſequence 


N 1 vol. ii. b. ii. p. 287. Com p. 316. Cam- | 


den's Apparatus. 
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K.0.0.K of cither his adyice or his. approbation . Philip 
. was ſenſible. of the odium to which he was ex 


liver before him, a ſermon in favour of tolera - 


poſed; and, in order to remove or leſſen it, he 
had recourſe. to the. ridiculous expedient of 
making his confeſſor, a Franciſcan Friar, de- 


tion. But notwithſtanding this artifice, which 
was too groſs to impoſe upon any perſon, and 
though Philip ſeldom. appeared openly to act a 


part in the adminiſtration, the prepoſſeſſions 


Philip 


againſt him ſtill remained. All his conduct 


was beheld with an eye of watchful jealouſy 


and diſtruſt; nor was it poſſible for Mary to 


obtain any higher conceſſion from the parlia- 


ment in his favour, than this, that if ſhe ſhould _ 
die, and leave iſſue behind her, Philip coca 


be protector during the minority. 


For ſeveral months, this conceſſion was not 


| deemed ſo inſignificant as it W _— 


© Philip's biftorian Cabrera aſcribes the. e 6 


Philip as matter of praiſe, p. 28. lib. i. c. 7, 
This ſermon was delivered on the 1oth of February z 
yet, on the 24th of May following, Philip jolned with Mary, 


upon occaſion of Bonner's declining to take all the odĩum 


of the perſecution upon himſelf, in writing to that brotal 


prelate, requiring him to proceed in the execution of the 
laws againſt Heretics ; ſo as that, through his good further- 
ance, both God's glory may be the better advanced, and the 


commonwealth the more quietly governed. Burner's Col- 
le & ion of — No. 20. | 
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that Mary was with child, and Philip; and 


even- Maty Herſelf betet it. l 


mained in England while there was any redſon 
to ente#tain hopes of ſo deſitablè an event! 


which might have realized that power at which | 


he hat aſpired ever fince his arrival in that 
kingdom. But when thoſe appearances, which 
gave riſe to the belief of Mary's pregnancy, 
were found to be nothing but the approach of 
a dropfy ; when all proſpect of her ever having 
children was armihilated, and her anxiety for 
offspring; joined with her natural ſournefs and 


| jealouſy, had preyed upon her health; and ren- 


dered her perſon, as well as her converfation, 
difagreeable ; Philip left England, after hav- 
ing ftaidin it fourteen months, and paſſed over 
to the Netherlands 5 


on the goth of April, 3 n that 7 
aQually delivered of a ſon. All the bells in London were 
ſet a ringing. - Bonkfes were lighted up in every corner of | 
the city, A Te Deum was ſung in the cathedrab of St. 


Paul's; and a prieſt indalged his eredulity to ſuch u height | 


as to deſcribe, with great particularity, the proportion and 


features of the young prince, whom he repreſented as the 

| denied and moſt beatnifal chat had deen erer feen. 
Carte, p. 317. — — 

Fareus, Cu p-. 317. | Biirnee;! BOG? bot. Þ 


312. 
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A” belief prevailed throughout” the kingdom, 5 oY o 


* 
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, TrzrE the emperor was preparing to exe 
— — cute a reſolution which he had formed of re- 
| ror'sreſig- ſigni ng his dominions, in order to paſs the | 

b dom. femainder of his life in retirement. At W 

now, time of Philip's. marriage with the Queen of 
England, he had ceded to him the kingdom of 
Naples, and the Dutchy of Milan; and had 
little reaſon to be ſatisfied with his ſon's beha- 
viour towards him, after giving ſo ſtrong a ,A 
proof of his paternal affection and munificence. 
Philip, beſides refuſing to come over to Flan- 
ders, where Charles was deſirous of ſeeing him, 
unleſs he were inveſted with ſome authority f in 
that country, during his abode in it, inſiſted, 
that the grant of the Italian States ſhould .be | 
abſolute and unconditional ; and no ſooner had 
he entered upon the poſſeſſion of- them, thanhe 
diſplaced his father's miniſters, in. order to 
make room for creatures of his own. This 
undutiful behaviour did not deter the emperor 
from reſolving to reſign to his ſon all the reſt 
of his dominions. On the contrary, it appears 
to have been his Principal motive in forming 
this reſolution; as it gave him a clear diſcovery 
of Philip's imperious temper, and ſhewed that 
he had now reduced himſelf to the diſagreeable 
alternative, of either _— with him, or 
of yielding to him C ii 


5 * LEveſque, p- 24» 25» Summonte, lib. ix. p. 263. | 
Hap 
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Happ Charles enjoyed the ſame vigour, either 8 
of body or of mind, which he poſſeſſed ſome —— 


years before, it is probable that Philip's beha- | 


viour would have operated upon him very dif- 
ferently, and have determined him to abridge, 
rather than to augment, his ſon's power.- But 


finding himſelf worn out, partly by the excru= _ 


ciating pain which he had long ſuffered from 
frequerit returns of the gout,” and partly by his 


inceſſant activity, and continual application to 


buſineſs, he perceived that he muſt, for the fu- 


ture, either truſt to his miniſters, which he had 
hitherto avoided ; or fink ere long under the. 


weight of the government of ſo many States as 
were ſubject to his dominion. It was therefore 
become neceſſary for him to diſengage himſelf 


from, at leaſt, a part of thoſe cares which op- 


preſſed him, If Philip's ambition had been 
more moderate, or his temper of mind more 
complying, Charles mi ight have inveſted him 


with the chief branches of adminiſtration, and ; 


have ſtill retained the ſupreme authority ; or, 
after reſigning to him the ſovereignty of a part 
of his dominions, he might have reſerved the 


remainder in his own hands; but he foreſaw 


that Philip's temper would, in either of theſe 
caſes, have proved the ſource of continual un- 
eaſineſs to him; and this he could not, with 
dignity, avoid, by any other means, than by 

+3 | 2 retiring 
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v oK retiring from the world, and making an abſo- 
— . ceſſion of his whole dominions * 8 


DPxETER MINED by theſe motives. 5 reſigned 
the ſovereignty of the Low Countries in Octo- 


ber 1555, and that of Spain in the month of 
January immediately following. But he re- 


tained poſſeſſion of his Imperial crown for ſe- 
voral months longer, till he had. made another 
fruitleſs attempt to perſuade his brother to re- 


linquiſh his claim to the empire, in behalf of 


Philip. Charles was retiring from the wofld 
under a conviction of the vanity of human 
greatneſs, yet he was as ſolicitaus to ſecure an 
acceſhon of that greatneſs * to his ſon, as if he 


had believed that it conſtituted the ſupreme. - 


felicity of man. His pwn experience had furniſh- 


ed him with the ſtrongeſt proof, that dominions 


ſo widely extended conferred the appearance of 
power more than the ſubſtance or reality ; 3 that 


they are the ſource of continual and diftrafting 
— Ungaiety 4 that they engage the poſſeſſor in enter- 


priſes beyond his ſtrength, and that the right 
government of them is a taſk above the capa- 
city of any individual i yet he deſired nothing 


ſo much, as to load his ſon with that burden, 


which be himſelf had found intolerable, and 


under which he had funk long before the period 
when old age obliges men to * the ſcenes of 


1 Ribier, P · 85. . | 
2 has active 
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= dee lids. Charles had long foſtered chat 
prepoſterous ambition of princes, whichpromprs — 
them to the purſuit of power, without regard 


to the great end fur which alone it is deſirable, 
the happineſs of their ſubjects: and it was be. 
come impoſſible for him entirely td diveſt him- 
ſelf of this paſſion, although he was determined 


never more to indulge 1 it. 


Ix is ch eaſier to enter into the motives 
from which he acted, with reſpe&t to another 


part of his conduct at this time. Previouſly to 
his abdication, he had been exceedingly de- 


ſirous to have peace eſtabliſhed with France, in 


order to give his ſon leiſure to recover his do- 


minions from that exhauſted ſtate to which his 
own continual] wars, together with the ſums 


tranſmitted to England, had reduced them. In 


this, however, all his attempts had hitherto 


* * 


The te. e 


failed. But, having been detained in the Low 


Countries by ſickneſs and the ſeverity of the 


ſeaſon, much longer than he intended, he had 
the fatisfaCtion, before his departure, to employ 
his endeavours ſucceſsfully in effectuating the 


truce of Vaucelles: and, before the expiration 


of that truce, there was ground to hope, that 


the ſeveral points of difference between his ſon - 


and the French monarch would be amicably 


adjuſted. Soon after this, he ſet out for his re- 
treat in Spain: where, having buried, in the 


C 4 ſolitude > 


| I . . 
/ | 1 9 2 
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BOOK ſolitude of a convent, all his ſchemes of glory 
au ambition, he ſeldom inquired, or even fuf- 
fered his domeſtics to inform him, concerning 
what was paſling in the world “. "4 


7 Gianone, tom. iv. p. 198. 
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PHILIP THE SECOND, 


KING, O F. SPAIN. 


BOOK I. 


OTwiTHSTANDING Charles was diſap- 


the empire to his ſon, Philip was ſtill the moſt 
powerful monarch of the age. In Europe, be- 


ſides the united kingdoms of Caſtile, Arragon, 


and Navarre, he poſſeſſed the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, the Dutchy of Milan, 
Franche-Compte, and the Netherlands; in 
Africa, Tunis, Oran, the Cape-Verd, and the 
Canary Iſlands; in Aſia, the Philippine and 


pointed in his ſcheme of tranſmitting 


BOOK 
II. 

Philip's 

power and 


Sunda Iſlands, and a part of the Moluccas; 


and in America, the empires of Peru and Mex- 


ica, New Spain and Chili, beſides Hiſpaniola, 


Cuba, and many other of the American iſlands. 


The mines of Mexico, Chili, and Potoſi, were, | 
| — 
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at the time of Philip's acceſſion, 2 fource of 


— greater wealth than almoſt all the other princes 


State of 
© Turope, 


Of England. 


in Europe were poſſeſſed of. His fleet was 


much more numerous than that of any other 


European power. His troops were better diſ- 


ciplined, and more accuſtomed to war and vic- 
tory: and they were commanded by the ableſt 
and moſt experienced generals of the age. 2 


Svcn extenſive power, and ſuch copious re- 
ſources, could not but appear extremely for- 
midable to the other European States; eſpe- 
cially when they reflected upon the dark, 
imperious character of the prince to whom hey 
belonged. For although Philip had neither 
his father's valour, nor his enterpriſing activity, 
yet he was plodding, induftrious, and penetrat= 
ing. He had mn ſhewn that his ambition 
was not leſs ardent than that of the emperor; 
and it was the more to be dreaded, as it Was 
concealed under the cloak of fervent zeal for 
the intereſt of religion. 


Dur how: much ever Philip's power and 


character were fitted to excite jealouſy in the 
neighbouring ſtates, there were few of them, 


at that period, in a condition to counteract his 
deſigns. The Engliſh had, ſince Mary s ac- 


They brought him 25,006,000 of guildres yearly. 
Meteren. & 
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before. Commerce was either 9 or 


oppreſſed; their troops were undiſciplined, and 


diſuſed to war; and their navy was in the moſt 


languiſhing condition. During Philip's reſi- 


dence among them, they had given proof of 


their native ſpirit of independence, by refuſing 
to admit him to any fare of the adminiſtra- 


tion; but they had, in every thing elſe, ſhewn 
themſelves tamely ſubmiſſive to the will of 
their weak, bigotted queen: and there was 
ground to apprehend, that, inſtead of oppoſing, 


| they would be compelled by her to affiſt him, 


in the execution of any violent or hoſtile plan, 


H had no greater reaſon to PRES. op 


tion from Germany than from England. For 
whatever diſguſt his competition with Fer- 


dinand for the Imperial crown might have 
created, there was no probability that it would 


ꝑver occaſion any violent diſſenſion, or open 
rupture between them. Ferdinand was not yet 
fully ſettled in the poſſeſſion of Hungary. He 


was diſquieted with apprehenſions that the 
Baultan would ere long renew hoſtilities againſt 


him in that kingdom; and, in order to provide 


ent this event, and ſecure to himſelf that 


ſupport, 


which his ambition or Oey might prompt 
him to bun 


* 


ceſſion, loſt much of e iniaicerance- Uns 0 
rope, which they had enjoyed for half a century — 


Of Germa- 
poſi aſs 
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Denmark 


and Syfeden, 


Of Portu- 
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ſupport, of which, in cafe it ſhould happen, he | 
would: ſtand in need, he laboured aſſiduouſſy 
to eſtabliſh, concord among the ſeveral princes 

of the Germanic body, and to compoſe the ani- 


8 which the differences i in religion had 


pradyccd, 43 


1 had, at this time, reached the 
ſummit of its ' proſperity and glory. Thoſe 


diſcoveries and conqueſts in the moſt diſtant 
regions of the globe, which had advanced that 


kingdom to a rank ſo much ſuperior to what 


it held before, were almoſt completed. But 
Jchn the Third, under whoſe government and 
auſpices ſo great a number of. diſcoveries and 


conqueſts had been made, was now in the de- 
Cline of life; beloved by his people; reſpected 
by his neighbours ; and only ſolicitous to main- 


tain peace, and to render his ſubjects happy, 


Tur thrones of Denmark and Sweden were 
filled by Chriſtiern the Third and Guſtavus 


Vaſa. Under the juſt and mild adminiſtration 


of the former monarch, Denmark was begin- 
ning to recover from that exhauſted ſtate to 
which civil diſſenſions, the calamities of foreign 
war, and the oppreſſion of an odious tyrant 
lately dethroned, had reduced it: while the 
Swedes, who, under Guſtavus, had thrown 
off the yoke of the neighbouring kingdom, 

and 


@ 
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and beſtowed their crown upon their brave deli is” 
verer, were enjoying under him the-Fweets'of li- — 


berty, and laying the foundation of that greatneſs 


to which they afterwards attained. Neither of 


theſe nations, however, were yet in a condition 
to take a part in the affairs of the other Eu- 
ropean powers; and the patriotic princes who 
ruled over them, found ſufficient employment 
in eſtabliſhing een within den r king 


doms. 71 eee ee ee 
8 ; + ep pegs > ox. 
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21 lay dhe Login; of ths churck, lately © — the 


| mich diminiſhed by the grant which Paul the — 


Third had made of the Dutchies of Parma and 
Placentia to Octavio Farneſe his grandſon, 
were ſhut up between the Dutehy of Milan on 
the one hand, and the kingdom of N aples 


on the other. The ſovereign Pontiff, there 


fore, was more dependent on Philip, than upon 


any other prince, and was much more likely to 


find his-intereſt in courting that monarch's fa- 
vour, than in promoting any ſcheme of 0 
tion to his rigs. 


been greatly indebted to the late emperor for 
the ſovereignty which he enjoyed ; and his do- 
minions were, by the emperor's favour and his 
own wiſe policy, become ſo conſiderable, that, 


only the viceroy of Naples, or the Fovernor of 
; 5 % 3 


or wy 5 | 
Comlp de Medici, duke of Tuſcany, had Tuſcany, | 
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Savoy, Par- 


Venice, 


Milan, i * of u uns 
prog Both: gratitude: and intereſt ſeemed 


to call on that political prince:to-attach- himſelf 
to the king of 88 . RR 
* 8 | £ 


Rn de Farneſe, duke of 8 had 


been deprived of the dutchy of Placentia. by. - 
the emperor; and Philibert Emanuel, duke of 


Savoy, had been ſtript, in his father's lifetime, 
both of Savoy and Piedmont, by the French. 
Without the favour of Philip, neither of theſe 
two princes had any proſpect of eee his 
dominions. 


TI bo of Venice, e oY power- | 


ful and ambitious, had, after vg league of 


Cambray, diſcovered the folly of their ambi- 


tion; and they now adhered ſtedfaſtly to the 
cautious maxim of maintaining a ſtrict neutrality: 
in all the quarrels of the European powers; 


_ whoſe friendſhip, and eſpecially that of Philip, 


by which the invaſions of their formidable ene- 


Of France. 


they were ſolicitous to ſecure, as the only means 
my, the Turkiſh Sultan, could be repelled. 


' From this view of the European States at 


the time of Philip's acceſſion, it is evident there 

was no other counterpoiſe in Chriſtendom to 
his power, but France: which was not indeed 
9 of 
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people, and in its government, as made it at 


leaſt the ſecond kingdom in Europe, and qua- 


lified it to ſerve as a bulwark of the general 


liberty, againſt the power of Spain. Although 


of ſo great extent as: Philip's POTIONS but Bo D 
poſſeſſed ſuch advantages in its ſituation, in its 


— 


the frontier of this mighty monarchy did not 


reach ſo far as it does at preſent, yet it ex- 


tended from the Bririſh Channel to the Medi- 
terranean and Italy, and from the Pyrenees to 


Germany and the Netherlands; and, through 


all that ſpace, was unmixt with the territories 
of any other ſtate; lying between Philip's do- 
minions in Spain or Italy, and the Nether- 
lands; and in the time of war, rendering it 


difficult for his troops in one of theſe coun- 


fries, to co- operate with thoſe 1 in the other. | 


Duzinc the reigns. of ferent] princes, the 


French nation had been accuſtomed almoſt per- 
petually to the uſe of arms, and had never 


become ſufficiently acquainted either with the 


Character of 
the Freach. 


arts, or with the ſweets of peace, to be averſe 


to war. The ſpirit of chivalry, the heroic va- 
lour, romantic love of military fame, which, 


whil the feudal government ſubſiſted, proved 


the ſource of ſo many calamities to the king- 
dom, till animated in a high degree the French 


nobility ; but having taken a different direc- 
tion, inſtead of engaging them in hoſtilities 
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8 0 => K Hunſt⸗ one another, it inflamed them with the 
—— laudable ambition of courting toil and danger 


in ſupport of the cm of the 1 nation and the 
. n 


Sia RY the: Second, who governed chis war- 


like people, had already ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed 


of no inconſiderable ſhare of that ardent and 
ambitious ſpirit by which his father was ſo emi- 


nently diſtinguiſhed. He had not indeed the. 
bold military genius of Francis ; but this de- 
fect in his character was abundantly ſupplied 


by his generals: among whom were the Ma- 


reſchal de Briſac, the conqueror of Piedmont; 


the Conſtable Montmorency, ſo much cele- 
brated for his heroic valour, and Francis of 
Lorrain duke of Guiſe, who had lately ac- 


quired immortal honour by his defence of 
Metz againſt the emperor. 


5 _ Ho NRY Was formidable, from his connexions 
with foreign powers, as well as on account of 
his internal reſources. The queen of Scots 


having . been educated at his court, and be- 


trothed to his e'deſt ſon, her kingdom was 


likely to become a province of F rance, And, 
in imitation of his father, he had courted aſſi- 


duouſly the friendſhip of the Swiſs, and en- 


tered into a ſtrict alliance with the Sultan; as 


from the former he might, in caſe of a rupture 


with 


phittip H. KING oF SPAIN: 


| with Spain, receive aſſiſtance by land, and from pook 


the Inge by * on the nn and 


42 CL almoſt from the beginnitig of 
Henry's feign, that he had thoroughly imbibed 


his father's paſſions, his ambition to recover 


poſſeſſion of thoſe Italian dominions which had 
occaſioned fo many bloody wars; and his jea- 


louſy of the Spaniſh or n mo and 


greatneſs; 


PaomereD by theſe paſſions, he had, in the 


year one thouſand five hundred and fifty-one; 
taken Octavio Farneſe, duke of Parma, under 
his protection, in oppoſition both to the pope 
and to the emperor. And he had entered into 
a league againſt Charles, with the Proteſtant 
princes in Germany: than which, he could 


not have given a ſtronger demonſtration of his 
jealouſy of the emperor ; ſince the principal 


end of this alliance was, to fave from ruin in 
Germany, that religion, the profeſſors of which 


he had perſecuted in France with unrelenting 


rigour. The war which was the conſequence 
of this alliance, continued with various ſucceſs, 
till a ſtop was put to it for a few months by 
the truce of Vaucelles above mentioned. By 
this truce the contending parties were to retain 


poſſeſſion of their conqueſts for five years, un- 
Vol. I. D ä a leſs 


o 
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II. 

—— the expiration of that term. This was the prin- 


cipal article; and, in virtue of it, not only ; 
Metz and Toul and Verdun, which rendered 
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France ſecure on the German frontier, but al- 
moſt the whole of Savoy and Piedmont (the 
reſtoration of which the emperor was in ho- 
nour bound to procure to the duke of Savoy), 
were to remain in the hands of the French. 
Charles would never have conſented to this 


condition, which he had rejected when 1 it was 


propoſed in the preceding year, had he not 
thought it neceſſary that his ſon ſhould enjoy 
ſome years of peace. Henry, on the other 
hand, had the higheſt reaſon to be ſatisfied ; 

yet it was by him the truce was violated. Into 


this meaſure, of which he had much reaſon 


afterwards to repent, he was drawn, partly by 
that hereditary ambition, Which had impelled 
ſo many of his predeceſſors to attempt to gain 
a footing in Italy, and partly by the intereſted 


cCounſels of the family of Guiſe ; but chiefly by 
the ſolicitations and i importunity of the reien | 


pontiff. 


Paul the Fourth, one of the moſt ſingular 


characters of the age, and whole conduct fur- 


niſhed, at this time, a ſtriking contraſt to that 


of the emperor, had been lately advanced to 


the papacy; after having paſſed the greateſt 
2 | | Part 
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part of his life either in the ſtudy of the learned Þ CO | 
languages and ſcholaſtic theology, or in the Gyms 
auſterities of a cloiſter. Born of the family of 
Caraffa in the kingdom of Naples, he had in. 
his youth enjoyed ſeveral rich preferments, and 
been employed as a nuncio in Naples, in Spain,, 
and in England. But having grown tired of 
this public life, he had relinquiſhed the paths 
of ambition; reſigned his benefices ; inſtituted 
an order of Monks, and lived, for ſeveral years, 
in ſtrict conformity to the rigid rules which he 
preſcribed them. Paul the Third with diffi- 
culty perſuaded him to quit his retirement, and 
accept the dignity of Cardinal: nor would 
he have been induced to comply with the 
pope's requeſt, by any other motive, but the 
hope of contributing towards the extirpation of 
the Lutheran hereſy ; againſt which he had ever 
ſhewn the moſt furious and bigotted zeal. He, 
was the oldeſt cardinal when Marcellus died; 
and this circumſtance had ſerved not a little to 
promote his election; as it flattered the other 
competitors with the proſpect of ſeeing, ere 
long, another vacancy in the papal chair. 


Bur his advanced age had given him neither: 
moderation nor prudence, nor any uſeful ac- 
quaintance with the world. He talked perpe- 
tually of the power belonging to the ſucceſſor 
of St. Peter, and of his ſuperiority to princes, 

5 3 „ 


B br 1 K in terms that might have been ſuffered in the | 
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— dark ages of the church, but which, from the 


© His "> 


phe WS, 


revolution men's ſentiments had lately under= 
gone, appeared, even to his courtiers, ridicu- 


lous and extravagant. In all his demeanour he 
diſcovered a degree of haughtineſs, that aſto- 


niſhed thoſe who obſerved it; and he began 


his pontificate at the age of ſeventy-nine, with 


an impetuoſity. and violence ſeldom to. be met 


with in the ardour of youth b. 


i 
He had long held a diſtinguiſhed character 


for ſanctity of manners, and diſintereſted zeal 
for the honour of the Holy See; but having 


now attained the higheſt dignity to which he 


could aſpire, and having no longer any reaſon 
to diſguiſe his ſentiments, he devoted himſelf, 


with a blind attachment, to his nephews, and 


ſeemed to have no other aim, in the exerciſe of 


his pontifical power, than to advance their in- 
tereſts, and aſſiſt them in the execution of their 
ambitious deſigns. Unfortunately for the peace 
of Europe, their ambition could not be ſatiſ- 
fied with the dignities, which, as ſupreme pon- 
tiff, he had the power of conferring; although 


he beſtowed on Count Montorio, his eldeſt 


b F. Paul, lib. v. Onuphrii Panvinnt vita Pauli IV. 
Thuani, lib. xv. c. 12, Burnet's Hiſt. of the Ref. part it. 
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nephew, the dukedom of Palliano, of which Þ 9 we 


he had violently diſpoſſeſſed M ark Antony Co- — 


lonna; on the ſecond, the government of Rome, 


with the county of Bagno, and the title of Mar- 


quis of Montebello; and had made the young- 


eſt a cardinal, and legate of Bologna. But 


theſe men aſpired at ſome ſovereign or inde- 
pendent eſtabliſhment, ſuch as had been pro- 


_ cured by Leo and Clement, for the Medici; 


and by Paul the Third, for the family of F ar- 


neſe. They ſaw no other means of accom- 
pliſhing their deſign, but by diſpoſſeſſing the 


Emperor and his fon of their Italian domi- 
nions: and to attempt this, both Paul and his 


nephews were incited by motives of reſentment, 
as well as intereſt, The younger Caraffa, for- 


merly a ſoldier, and one of the knights of 
Malta, though now a cardinal, having, when 


he ſerved in the emperor's army in Germany, 
challenged a Spaniſh officer to fingle combat, 
Charles had put him under arreſt ; and after- 


wards, when the pope had conferred on him the 
priory of St. Jerom in Naples, the emperor's 
yiceroy had N him from « entering on the 
poſſeſſion of it *, 


. himſelf during his reſidence as nuncio + 
in Spain, having acquired the eſteem of Ferdi- 


© Pallavicini, p. 60. Father Paul, lib. v. 
Ds =. nand 
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9 0 — riod the Catholic, had been admitted by him 
1 into the council of ſtate, and had retained his 


place there after the acceſſion of Charles. But 
having on ſome occaſion ſpoken with too much 
freedom againſt the emperor in the conſiſtory 
at Rome, Charles had teſtified his diſpleaſure 
with him, by ordering his name to be ſtruck 
out of the liſt of counſellors. Not ſatisfied 
with this, he had firſt oppoſed his being ad- 
mitted to the archbiſhopric of Naples, to which 
Paul the Third had preſented him, and after- 
wards, though Charles was perſuaded by Julius 
the Third to conſent to his inveſtiture, yet he 
had moleſted him in the exerciſe of his juriſdic- 
tion; and had exerted all his influence in the 
conclave to prevent his adyancement to the 


papal throne ". 


THesz injuries made a deep impreſſion on the 
proud and fiery temper of the pontiff; nor was 
he ſolicitous to conceal his indignation. Even 


in the preſence of the Cardinals of the Imperial 


party, he uſed to inveigh bitterly againſt the 
emperor, and to join menaces to his invectives; 
and would ſometimes add, that they might in- 


form their maſter, if me . of what he 


laid. 


4 Summonte, lib x. p. 26 4 Pallavicini, lib, xiii. c. xiv. 
bt Tons, lib. v. | 
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IT is probable, however, that he would not 
have formed the reſolution of having recourſe 
to arms, had not his nephews, and particularly 
the cardinal, the moſt ambitious and intriguing, 
employed various artifices to deceive him. They 


gave him information of nocturnal aſſemblies 


held in Rome, by the partiſans of the emperor, 


at which, meaſures were concerted prejudicial 


to his authority ; they informed him of a detec- 
tion which they had made, of perſons hired by 
the emperor, to poiſon, or aſſaſſinate both him 


and them; and they carried him intercepted 


letters writ in cypher, from which, according 
to the Cardinal's interpretation, it appeared, 


that ſome ſecret machinations were in agitation 


againſt him among the Imperial miniſters, 


By theſe and other means of the ſame na- 


ture, they at once rouſed his fears, and inflamed 
his reſentment; and he at length reſolved, in 


conformity with their advice, to endeavour to 


engage the French king, whoſe war with the 


emperor ſtill ſubſiſted, to enter into a treaty of 
alliance with him againſt the common enemy. 


Havine, with this view, called ſuch of his 
courtiers as he confided in, to a ſecret confer- 


ence, at which he deſired the French ambaſſa- 
dor, Avanſon, to be preſent ; he informed them 


of the ſeveral plots againſt him and his nephews, 


D 4 "DIR which 
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B * K which had fortunately been detected, and la- 
w—— mented that, notwithſtanding it had pleaſed 


God to appoint him to be the common father 
of Chriſtians, yet his children, by conſpiring 
to accompliſh his deſtruction, had reduced him 


to the painful neceſſity of taking arms againſt 


them, in order to maintain that ſacred dignity 


with which he was inveſted. And he concluded 


with ſaying, that his hopes of deliverance from 


the dangers which threatened him and the 


church, were founded principally on the power 
and zeal of his moſt Chriſtian ey 


eie replied. to this diſcourſe, by aſſur- 
ing him that the king and kingdom of France 


would be ready to devote themſelves to the 
defence of his ſacred perſon, and the Apoſtolic 
See; and Paul diſmiſſed the aſſembly, after ob- 
ſerving that he hoped ere long to ſee one of the 


king's ſons in poſſeſſion of Naples, and another, 
of the Dutchy of Milan, 


CaRarra the cardinal, impatient of delay, 
immediately ſet on foot a treaty between his 
uncle and Avanſon; and having, without much 


difficulty, brought it to a concluſion, he tranſ- 
mitted it to the court of France *, 


© From this treaty it is evident, that however ſolicitous 


Paul was to advance the ambitious and intereſted views of 


his 


TR 
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protection of the pope, and all the family of 5 
Caraffa: that the Pope ſhould furniſh an army 
of ten thouſand men; and the king the ſame, 


or a greater number, if neceſſary, to co-operate 
with the eccleſiaſtical forces, in reſtoring liberty 


to Fuſcany, and in expelling the Imperialiſts 
and Spaniards from the kingdoms of Naples. 


and Sicily, And that, in caſe their arms 
ſhould be attended with — the pope ſhould 
immediately grant the inyeſtiture of theie king- 
doms to a younger ſon of the French monarch ; 


reſerving for the Eccleſiaſtical State, the city 
of Benevento, with its territory, and an annual 
tribute of twenty thouſand rows; beſides an 
| independent eſtabliſhment, in the kingdom of 


Naples, of twenty-five thouſand crowns, for the 
Count Montorio ; and another of fifteen thou- 
ſand for Antonio de Caraffa *. 


Tuis treaty met with ſuch a reception at the 
court of France, as Avanſon had given reaſon 
to expect. Henry was allured by the proſpect 


which it opened to him of acquiring thoſe Ita- | 


5 bis nephews, he was not entirely under their direction, | 


nor altogether regardleſs of the intereſt of the Holy See. 
. Pallavicini, lib. xiii. c. xv. . 


1 Summonte, lib. x. p. 278. 
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a. 
Tas moſt important articles were theſe, That ®'2.9 x 
the king of France ſhould take upon himſelf the Goya 
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BOOK lian dominions, for which his predeceſſors had 
t— fo often contended ; and was of himſelf ſtrong- 
ly inclined to comply with the pope's propoſals. — 
The conſtable Montmorency, ever bold, and f 

| 


often raſh in action, but in counſel provident, 
circumſpect, and cautious, employed ſeveral 
cogent arguments to diſſuade him; and was 
warmly ſeconded by the cardinal of Tournon. 

Ty obſerved, that, as the emperor was 
about to reſign his dominions, it was highly 
probable, that either a peace, or a truce with 
Spain, might ſoon be eſtabliſhed; they repre- 
ſented how pernicious all thoſe, enterpriſes in 
Italy had been, which Henry's anceſtors had 
undertaken, in circumſtances much more fa- 
vourable than at the preſent period, when the 
nation was exhauſted by a long ſucceſſion of 
expenſive wars. And they endeavoured to con- 
vince him of the imprudence of unneceſſarily 
prolonging war with a prince poſſeſſed of fo ma- 
ny reſources as the emperor, depending on the 
feeble aid of a pope, at the age of eighty; 
after whoſe death thoſe very forces on which 
he now relied, would probably be ranged on the 
fide of the enemy. 


HexRy, who had been long accuſtomed to pay 
the higheit deference to the conſtable's opinion, 
would have yielded to theſe arguments, had 

| | they 
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they not been warmly oppoſed, by the duke of B 1 O K 
Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal of Lorrain; — 


who flattered the king's ambition, and thereby 
obtained an eaſy victory on this occaſion over 
their rival. Whether there was ground for the 
ſuſpicions which were entertained, that Guiſe 


had formed a deſign on the kingdom of Naples, | 


and the cardinal on the papal throne, it is im- 
poſſible to decide; but, from the intereſted 


and ambitious characters of theſe men, there is 


reaſon to believe, that neither a regard to the 


welfare of France, nor the glory of the king, 


determined them to offer the counſel which 


they gave. They knew that the management 


of the war, and the conduct of all the negoci- 
_ ations relative to it, would be put into their 


hands; and they hoped, if the event were pro- 
ſperous, to enjoy in Italy, a more independent 


authority than they could expect to exerciſe in 


France, where they muſt ſubmit. to perpetual 


controul from the preſence of the king, or from 


their rivals in the court. 


So fair an opportunity, ſaid the Cardinal, 
of recovering thoſe dominions in Italy, which 
the crown of Spain has uſurped, ought not to 


be neglected. It was from the ſovereign pon- 
tiff, that the French monarchs had originally 
received their title to the Neapolitan kingdom; 


and it would not be difficult for the king to 


aſſert 


2 * — 
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— ſent pope, whoſe family would, by their credit 


Truce of 
Vaucelice, 
Dec. 15, 


155350 


and influence, engage the friends of France to 


ſtand forth in defence of a cauſe which their 


anceſtors had ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported. And 
with regard to what had been ſaid of peace with 
the emperor, as the proſpect of it was extremely 
precarious, ſo it was not to be ſuppoſed, that any 


benefit that would accrue from it, could be put 


in the balance with that acceſſion of glory, 
which the king, and the French nation, Wore 
derive from the propoſed alliance,” 


Tris ſpecious, but flimſy declamation, pro- 
duced the deſired effect on the improvident 


temper of the king. The cardinal of Lorrain, 


agreeably to his expectations, was immediately 
ordered to repair to Rome; and the Cardinal of 
Tournon, though extremely averſe to the mea- 
ſure adopted, was required to accompany him. 


Not long afterwards the treaty was concluded 


in form, and both parties began ſecretly to pre- 


pare for putting it execution. 


Bur Henry ſoon 8 the obligations which 
he had brought himſelf under in this treaty; 
and, in leſs than two months after it was ſigned, 
agreed to the truce of Vaucelles. The cardi- 


nal of Lorrain was at that time in Italy; and 


the conſtable, mg advantage of his abſence, 
repreſented 
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_ repreſented to the king i in ſo ſtrong a light, the B 0 OK, 


benefit which would ariſe from the truce, as 
overcame the reſolution of that unſteady prince, 
and perſuaded him to abandon thoſe alluring 
proſpects with which he had been dazzled and 
deceived. The Cardinal, after his laſt audi- 
ence of the pope, was about to ſet out from 
Rome, in order to ſolicit the duke of Ferrera 
and the republic of Venice to accede to the al- 
liances; when intelligence was brought him 


from the court of France, that, in a conference 


held at Vaucelles for an exchange of priſoners, 


a truce, with the condition of leaving both. 
parties in poſſeſſion of their conqueſts, had 


been propoſed by the Imperialiſts. But he 


3 


thought it ſo exceedingly improbable that either 


the emperor, or Philip, would conſent to this 
condition, that he ftill perſiſted in his journey, 


and left his information with the cardinal of 


Tournon, to be communicated to the Pope. 
Tt made no greater impreſſion on Paul, than on 
the cardinal of Lorrain. He endeavoured to 
make Tournon believe, that fuch a truce would 


give him pleaſure ; but it was an event, he ſaid, 


to be deſired, rather than to be _ for, or 
expected. 


Nor many days after, he received certain 
intelligence from his nuncio at the court of 
France, that chi event, which he thought ſo 

6 | | exccedin gy 
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WT 0 * exceedingly improbable, had taken place; that 


— 


His diſſimu- 
lation. 


the truce was actually ſigned, and that Henry, 
as well as the emperor and his ſon, had. ſworn 
to obſerve it; the firſt at Blois, in the preſence 
of the Count de Lalain, and the two laſt before 
the Admiral de Coligni at Bruſſels. The news 
of this tranſaction excited in Paul and his ne- 
phews the moſt alarming apprehenſions. They 
were conſcious of having given the emperor 
and Philip the juſteſt ground of offence. They 
could not ſuppoſe that their conduct had been 
entirely ſecret, and they were now expoſed to 


the reſentment of enemies, by whom they muſt 


be rb 007716 rarer N * 


Is order to elude that vengeance which they 
juſtly merited, Paul affected to rejoice, as be- 
came the father of the Chriſtian church, at ſee- 
ing an end put to the calamities of war. Un- 
der this maſk he concealed his intention for 
ſome time, and that he might conceal it ſtill 


longer, and more effectually, he ſent two nun- 


cios, a cardinal of the name of Rebiba, to the 
emperor and Philip; and his nephew cardinal 
Caraffa, to the king of France. He gave the 
ſame public inſtructions to both, and ordered 


them to make an offer to theſe princes of bis 


mediation for eſtabliſhing a ſolid Peace on the 


. 5 Pallaviciai; lib. i. C, i.. | 
foundation 
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foundation of the truce; and to treat with them Þ 89 * 


of the meaſures proper to be taken for aſſem- 
bling a general council. But the real deſign 


of Caraffa's embaſly was, to perſuade Henry to 


fulfil the conditions of that alliance with the 
pope, into which he had entered ſome months 


before ®. 


RBIRA was purpoſely detained in Rome for 
ſeveral weeks; but Caraffa, having carried 
along with him mareſchal Strozzi, a kinſman 
of the queen of France, proceeded in his jour- 


ney to Paris with the utmoſt expedition. He 


poſſeſſed, in aw eminent degree, the art and 
eloquence neceſſary for executing the difficult 


negociation which he had undertaken. And it 
was not without good reaſon that the pontiff, 


when he reflected on his nephew's talents, ſtill 
flattered himſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs. 
Uro his arrival at Fountdindican; Caraffa 
found the courtiers divided as formerly, with 
regard to the ſubject of this embaſſy. When 


* 


Henry firſt entered into alliance with the pope, 


the conſtable was ſuſpected of having too faint- 
ly oppoſed it; not from any doubt which he 
entertained of its inexpediency, but, either 


from the faithleſs complaiſance of a courtier 


> Pallavicini, lib. xiii. c. xvi, 


to 
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"BOOK to the inclinations of the king; or from a de- 
— ſire to have His rivals, of "the family of Guile 


aac} anno 


removed to 4 Giſtanee- from the court. Hut 
whatever ground there was for this ful uſpicion; 


it is certain that Montmorency had been the 
chief promoter of the truce of Vaucelles ; and 
that he now ſhewed himſelf extremely averſe 


to that ſhameful violation of it, which Caraßga 
"EA come to ſolicit. F 


n 
- — * pe 0 
. * 
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Tur Funke of Guiſe, on the aut aa: And 


Une brothef the cardinal, were ſtill as much 


bent on the Italian war as ever; and made no 
more ſcruple to exhort their maſter to under- 
take it, after he had fworn to obſerve the truce 
with the emperor, than they had done former- 
ly, when he was at liberty, conſiſtently with 

his Hover, either to embrace or r reject it it. e 


- a. » 


Brrwrzx the oppoſite counſels which were 
giyen him, the unſtable mind of Henry re- 
mained for ſeveral days in ſuſpenſe. Elated 
with the ſucceſs which had hitherto attended 
his arms, and ' inflamed with the ambition of 
acquiring the Neapolitan kingdom, he was in- 


| clined to a renewal: of the war, and withheld 


his conſent- from it, only out of reſpect for his 
oath, and his deference to the opinion of the 
conſtable. At length Caraffa having gained 
over the queen, through the influence of Stroz- 

21; 
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a; and the Guiſes having employed the ſtill nook 
more powerful interceſſion of the dutcheſs of wy | 


 Valentinois', Henry began to yield to the im- 
portunity of ſuch powerful ſolicitors, and ad- 


mitted Caraffa to a private audience, which he 


had requeſted, in the hopes of completing that 
victory over the conſtable's remonſtrances, and 
the king's remaining ſcruples, which his aſſo- 
ciates had begun. On this vccaſion, having, 
with the uſual ceremony, preſented to the king, 


a conſecrated fword, he remonſtrated to him, 
at great length, on the breach of his engage- 
ments with the pontiff; arid when he found 


that Henry was not offended with this freedom, 


he next addrefſed himſelf to his ambition, and 
repreſented, that a more favourable juncture 
than the preſent could nor be deſired for at- 


rempting to expel the Spaniards from Italy. 
That the reins of government were how aban- - 
doned by the emperor, and committed to his 
fon ; who, beſides his inexperience, was ex- 


tremely unacceptable to the Italian ſtates and 
princes, and was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed: on 
his throne. That his exchequer was drained 
by thoſe expenſive wars in which the emperor 
had been almoft continually engaged ; and his 


_ armies were neither ſo numerous nor ſo flouriſh- 


ing as at any former period fince the com- 


1 The famous Diana of Poitiers, Henry's miſtreſs. 


Vol. I. E meneemem 
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Ne mencement of his father's reign. While, on 
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＋＋◻ the other hand, the French army would have 


eaſy acceſs to Naples, through the territories 


of the pope, and would thence likewiſe be fur- 


niſhed, both with freſh troops, and with abun- 


dant ſupplies of ammunition and proviſions. 


Hexzy found it difficult any longer to with- 
hold his conſent. But there were two points 
on which he required ſtill farther ſatisfaction, 
than either Caraffa's arguments or promiſes had 
given him. He could not entirely diveſt him- 


| ſelf of the ſcruples which aroſe from his oath ; | 
and nothing offered by Caraffa had taken off 


the force of the conſtable's objection againſt 
entering into engagements with a pope in the 
extremity of old age, who, it was likely, would 


die before the end of the propoſed alliance 
could be accompliſhed, Caraffa had foreſeen 


both theſe difficulties, and was prepared to re- 


move them. He produced from Paul a power 


to abſolve Henry from the obligation of his 
oath ; he engaged that ſuch a number of cardi- 

nals, partiſans of France, and enemies to Spain, 
ſhould be nominated at the next promotion, as 
would ſecure to Henry the abſolute diſpoſal of 


the papacy, in the event of the pontiff's death ; 


and, for his further ſecurity, he promiſed, in all 
events, that Bologna, Ancona, Paliano, Civita- 


Vecchia, 
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Vecchia and even the caſtle of St, Ange, * 1 ** K 


Would be put into his 8 


Tun wur was now hatred: upon without 
further heſitation. Caraffa immediately diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to Rebiba, who, according 
to his inſtructions, was advancing by flow jour- 


nies towards Bruſſels, to inform him of what 


had paſſed, and to deſire him to return to Rome. 


_ Henry received abſolution in form from the ob- 
ligation of that ſacred law of Nature which 
enjoins the obſervance of an oath; and, at the 


fame time, he received a diſpenſation from a 
law of nations, conſidered as no leſs ſacred, by 


which it was held to be unchriſtian and bar- 


barous to begin e without a previous 
declaration of war *, | 


As he flattered kimſalf that his trankiftidh 
with Caraffa might be for ſome time concealed, 
he was determined, if poſſible, to attack the 


emperor and Philip, while, truſting to the truce, 


they were off their guard. And thus did this 


monarch, who was not leſs virtuous than moſt 
of his cotemporary princes, deliberately reſolve 


to add treachery to the perjury and falſehood 
into which he had been betrayed ; under a per- 


ſuaſion that his conduct was not only juſtifiable, 


* Thuanus, Ri wot e Prkex Pool.” Bb... 


lavicini, lib. xiii. c. x. p. 71. 
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B 0 0 k Bot even honourable, and meritorious in the 
— ſight of God and man. Such is the faſcinating 


The vio- 
l- nee of 


P. ul. 


_ were ee for ape ages to . 


power of falſe religion; and ſo pernicious to 
ſociety that impious pretenſion to the power of 


annulling the ſacred obligations of morality, 
which was claimed by the Roman pontiffs, and 
which, through the ignorance of their votaries , 


a had W e to 3 his 
ncgociation at the court of France, under the 


pretext of treating with the king about the eſta- 
bliſhmeat of peace, and: the calling of a gene- 


ral council. But the emperor and Philip were 
too well acquainted with his character, to be ſo 


eaſily deceived. They had penetrated into the 
real intention of the embaſſy, and had for fome 

time kept a watchful eye over _ "_ motions 
both of — and the Nope * yoat 


* . 
. 101 25 


Tas mats of Paul was e ill-extoin 


lated to elude the penetration of the Spaniſh 
miniſters. | Beſides excommunicating che fa- 
mily of Colonna, and depriving them of their 


their territories, he had treated with much ſe- 
verity and injuſtice all thoſe whom he ſuſpected 


of being attached to the Spaniſh intereſt; and 
had received, in the moſt gracious manner, 


ſome Neapolitan exiles, who had fled to Rome. 


Some of his letters having been intercepted, 


3 he 
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he had put to the torture Antonio de Taſſis 
Ppoſt-maſter at Rome, though a-Spaniſh ſubje&; — 


and, in violation of a privilege long enjoyed by 
the.kings of Spain, had given his office to ano- 
ther. He had put under arreſt De la Vega, 
Philip's. ambaſſador at Rome; and, with no 
{mall degree of vanity, ſet on foot a trial in the 


conſiſtory, againſt Philip himſelf, on pretence 


that, as his liege-lord, he had a right to de- 
prive him of the kingdom of Naples, on ac- 


Count of his having failed in the payment of 


700 ducats, which he alleged was an annual 


tribute due- res AERIE that WI 


n n 190 


. 


1 Waits: Paul gave. theſe e 3 of 


his reſentment, his nephews were making dili- 
gent preparation for the approaching war. 
They were employed affiduouſly in repairing 
the fortifications of Rome, Paliano, and other 
places. And, having levied a conſiderable 
number of troops, they engaged Camillo Or- 
ſini, one of the ablcſt) 3 of the 286 to 


Fa 31112 1 


"Torn a ot f Philip D alfa lay 


Was at this time in the hands of Ferdinand de 


The duke 
of Alva. 


1 Gianone, liv. Mil. 1. The 4 of Alva's 223M | 


agen. n 


in Summonte, tom. iy. 1 e nn vn. bd renoonced | 


'. 3 | ; : Toledo 
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28 * Toledo duke of Alva; a ſingular and diſtin- 
—— guiſhed perſonage in Philip's reign, whom 
there will be frequent occaſion to mention in 
the ſequel. He was arrogant, vain, and proud; 
violent, inflexible, and relentleſs; but patient, 
prudent and ſagacious; inured from his youth 
to arms, and poſſeſſed of conſummate {kill in 
the art of war, He had been intruſted with the 
ſupreme command of the emperor's forces in 
Germany ; and, though unſucceſsful in the 
ſiege of Metz, had diſcovered uncommon vi- 
gour and abilities, He did not, however, en- 
joy the ſame degree of credit with the fa- 
ther, which he afterwards attained under the 
ſon ; whom he nearly reſembled in his charac- 
ter, and whole favour he had courted with 
great aſſiduity and ſucceſs, Through the in- 
fluence of Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip's prin- 
cipal favourite, who beheld with a jealous eye 
Alva's growing favour with the king, and was 
deſirous, on that account, to have him removed 
to a diſtance from the helm of government, he 
had, about a year before, been appointed vice- 
roy of Naples, as well as governor of Milan, 
and commander in chief of all the Spaniſh forces 
"> Italy. 


Philip had been fully informed by Alva, of 
the pope's conduct with regard to him; and 
even before he knew of his alliance with Henry, 


he 


— „% — — 
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he could not entertain any doubt of his inten- 00. x * 
tions. Had he permitted Alva to act with vx 


gour, and to improve the advantage over Paul, 

which his defenceleſs fituation afforded him, he 
might have got poſſeſſion of all his fortified 
places, have deterred Henry from entering into 
any new connexien with him, and have thereby 
prevented the renewal of the war. But being 
convinced that Henry would never violate the 
truce of Vaucelles, by which he was ſo great a 
gainer; and knowing that the pontiff could do 


nothing without the aſſiſtance of the French, he 


gave orders to Alva, to uſe every art of per- 
ſuaſion, before he ſhould have recourſe to arms. 
Alva, though naturally averſe to. all mild ex- 
pedients, complied with his inſtructions ; and, 
by letters and meſſengers, complained, remon- * 
| ſtrated, and even ſoothed and flattered both 


Paul and his nephews. All his endeavours, 


however, were ineffectual. They ſtill con- 


tinued their preparations; and gave kim. 
ſometimes haughty, and always unſatisfactory . 
replies. At length the Duke of Alva ſent 


Pirro de. Loffredo, with one letter to the col- 


lege of cardinals, and another to Paul *; in 


which, after enumerating the various injuries 
which his maſter had received, and renewing 


his former offers of peace and friendſhip, he 


= The coiginal letters are preſerved by Summonte, lib. x. 
and dated Augult 21, 1556. 
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p 0:9 conchided: with proteſting, that if his offers 
— were again rejected, the Pope ſhould. be charge 5 
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able with all the calamities chat might follow. 
ceived intelligence from France of the ſucoeſs 
of the cardinal's negociation; and the duke of 
Alva's letter ſerved only to precipitate him into 
new extravagances. He threw Loffredo into 
priſon, and would even have put him to death, 
had not the college of cardinals interpoſed ": 

He then gave orders to Aldobrandin, the con- 
ſiſtorial advocate, to finiſh the proceſs which he 
had begun againſt Philip, on account of his 
failure in the paying tribute for Naples; and, 
after hearing the cauſe pleaded, he paſſed ſen- 
tence, —_— him of the en oh thas: 
NEPAD > nin 23397513 918 125 Jarl! 


Tuts violent conduct of Paul gave great 
offence throughout Europe; ; and, in Italy, . 
ſerved rather to obſtruct, than to promote his 
deſigns. The Venetians refuſed to accede to to 


3 FI 


his alliance; and the Neapolitans; perce iving* 


what the ambition of his nephews aimed at, 


with reſpect to them, entered warmly into all 
the prudent meaſures which the duke of Ale 
planned for their defence, 


* * 
7 7 
nens! 


» Sommonte, lib. x. p. 277 Giandoe, nd. le 
„ Gianone adds, that he was diſſaaded from Publiſhing it 


| by Camerario of Benevento, the great e | 
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Bur Paulis s extravagant behaviour did not Sow 1 


excite in Philip chat rſentimept and indignation r 


vhieh might have been expected froth; a young, dauflzs — v 


ambhitious, powerful mohatch, of a 2 
mid impatient of injuries and affronts. Not- 
withſtanding; the contumelious treatment which 
he had received: he kill! continued irreſolute, 
and diſcovered an amazing ee 
e de eee D Das Hollis 
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e Midas ali „ 
bibed, from the Spanifh. Eccleſiaſtics, whO⁰O had | 
che care of his education, the higheſt venera- 
ration for the Holy Set; and entertained ſome: 
ſcruples as to the lawfulneſs of employing force 
againſt the: ſovereign pontiff. Others aſſert, 
that theſe ſcruples were mere grimaee and af 
fectation. He had already formed the plan of 

| ſubjefting Europe to his dominion 3 and zeal - 
for the Catholic faith d Was both the pretext and. 
the inſtrument | which he had „ to em. 


| ploy. for accompliſhing þ his defign. 1 7 


A 


3.52 


/ Nears. of theſe accounts . to 'be en- 
tirely rejected: and neither of them . ought | to 
be admitted as ſatisfactory. On the one.! hand, 
it is impoſſible to doubt that ambition, and not 
religion, was the ruling principle of, Philip's 
conduct; and on the other, when we reflect on 
the pains which were' N from his earlieſt 

5119 infancy, 


58 
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8 infancy, to inſpire him with an attachment to 


the popiſh faith, and conſider how ſerious and 


zealous he ever appeared in the profeſſion and 


ſupport of it; it will be impoſſible to ſuppoſe, 


that, in religious matters, he was entirely hy- 


pocritical. It is improbable that any perſon 
could act ſo uniform a part as Philip did, with- 
out feeling, in a conſiderable degree, the power 


of that motive which he held forth to the world 
as the principle of his conduft. Nor does it 


afford the ſmalleſt preſumption againſt this ſup- 
poſition, that his conduct was, on many occa- 
ſions, inconſiſtent with religious ſincerity. His 
religion was not ſurely pure and genuine. It 
was neither the religion of nature, nor that of 
Chriſt, but was the barbarous ſuperſtition of 
the church of Rome, which, in the age of Phi- 
lip, inſtead of deterring men from vice, tended 
to encourage them in the practice of it, by in- 


culcating upon them the higheſt reverence for 


an order of prieſts, ſuppoſed to be inveſted 


with the power of abſolving from the guilt and 


puniſhment of the moſt enormous crimes. To 
Philip's ſuperſtitious veneration for the Holy 
See, therefore, may be aſcribed, in part, both 
his moderation in the preſent juncture, and a 


reſolution which he formed, to conſult the moſt 


diſtinguiſned divines, with regard to the law- 
fulneſs of waging war againſt an enemy whoſe 
perſon he deemed fo ſacred and inviolable. 


TBO 
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Tnosk men Knew well what counſeb was 80e K 
ſuited to his preſent circumſtances ; andꝭ they — 


declared, that, although it behoved him to 
begin with ſupplicating his Holinefs, as the 
univerſal father of the church, yet; if his en- 
treaties were rejected, the law of nature would 
permit him to defend his territories, and to vin- 
dicate his right by force of arms v. 127 


By this anſwer, Philip's religious ſcruples 


Alva's mili- 


tary operas. | 


were removed. Still, however, he lamented gb 
the neceſſity he lay under, of beginning his 


reign with hoſtilities, againſt a power, with 


which, more than with any other, he was de- 
ſirous of cultivating peace and friendſhip. | But 
at laſt, after having loſt a great deal of time in 


negociating, he ſent orders to the duke of Alva 
to take the field. 


Tur e having ſome time 155 
gone from the dutchy of Milan to the kingdom 
of Naples, and fixed his head- quarters near the 


1556. 


confines of the Eccleſiaſtical State, began his 


march in the beginning of September one thou- 
ſand five hundred and fifty-ſix, with a well 


diſciplined army; which, though ſmall in num- 
ber, was ſuperior to that which the pontiff had 


provided to oppoſe it. In a few weeks Alva 


» Ferreras, vol. ix. Pe 373. 
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reduced ſeveral towns in the Campagna di 


Roma; and took poſſeſſion of them in the name 


He grasts © 
truce. 


of the facred college, and of the future, pope. 
The people of Rome were thrown i into conſter- 


nation by his approach; and many families left 


the city, 4n'order to avoid the calamities of a 
ſiege. Pail ill retained all his wonted haugh- 
tineſs, and enge out threats and anatheimas 


againſt the enemy. 


4 


Dor the duke of Alva ſtill Gans to ad- | 
vance till his troops could make incurſions al- 
moſt to the gates of Rome. In this ſituation 
cardinal Caraffa found his uncle's affairs upon 
his return from France. The army which, he had 
obtained from Henry had already reached Pied- 
mont; but, being detained there by the rigour 
of the winter, could not arrive in time to ſave 
Rome from falling 1 into the hands of the Spa- 
niards. In order to preyent this, Caraffa pre- 


vailed an Paul, who, from pride, apd ignorance 


of his danger, was extremely reluctant, to ap- 


ply for a ceſſation of arms; and Alva, at the 
requeſt of his uncle, the cardinal of St. James, 


conſented to a conference with Caraffa, ; in the 


Ille of Fiumicino. He could not be ignorant, 
that this crafty Italian's intention was only to 


amuſe him till the French army ſhould, ap- 


pfoach. But an interval of repoſe was no leſs 
reden for himſelf, than for the enemy. His 


— 
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ons it into the conquered towns. 


A Jis ſhi 


Energy had been long detained by « contrary 


(33 © 


winds; and] his preſence 1 was neceſſary i in Naples, 
to haſten his.levies, and put the kingdom into 
a poſture of defence b 
duke of Guiſe. Influenced by theſe conſidera- 
tions, Alva readily conſented to a truce of forty 
days; and, immediately after concluding it, 
he ſer out for Naples, where he exerted him- 
ſelf, with great aſſiduity, 1 in completin g his pre: 
Z parations for the next. EAMPALEn., + 53 Ho 
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Tax duke of Guiſe had now paſſed the nized 


with twelve thouſand foot, and near two thou- 
| ſand horſe, and had advanced as far as Rheggio 

There he was met by the duke of F ercara, 
who, having acceded to the alliance between 
the pope and Henry, had broughr along with 
him near ſeven thouſand men. Guiſe delibe- 
rated'for ſome time whether he ſhould begin 


TT} a = 7% 


his operations with laying ſiege to Cremona, 


Milan, and other towns in the north of Italy; 
or, 1 theſe behind, him in che 7 'of 


© a4 at 


cd 4. Bri 5 whom he. Law. V in e 


mont, to embrace 


TAY 


e former of theſe meg 


ſures, as being the ſafeſt and moſt pradti- 
cab, e; and! in i this opinion the duke of Ferrara 


con- 


before the arrival of the 
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concurred; but Guiſe had received poſitive or- 
ders from the king, to be directed in this mat- 


ter by the pope, who inſiſted that he ſhould 


advance without delay towards Naples. In 


compliance, therefore, with his inſtructions, he 


purſued his march ſouthward till he reached 


the frontiers of that part of the kingdom which 
is called the Abruzzo. At his arrival in Rome, 
he was received in triumph, as if he had been 
already crowned with victory. But he ſoon 
found that he had been cruelly deceived by 
Caraffa, with regard to the aſſiſtance which that 


Prelate had fo confidently promiſed him in the 


name of the pontiff; who had not been able 
either to raiſe the troops which he had ſtipu- 
lated, or to furniſh his magazines with an ade- 
quate quantity of military ſtores. Guiſe was 
extremely mortified at his preſent diſagreeable 
ſituation, and ſaw that he was likely to meet 


With nothing but diſgrace and ſhame, where he 


He lays ſiege 


to Civitella. 


the women diſcovered, on this occaſion, the 


had flattered himſelf with the hopes of adding 

to his former glory. He laid ſiege, however, 
to Civitella, and carried on his operations 
againſt it, for more than three weeks, with his 
wonted ſpirit and intrepidity. After having 
made a breach in the wall, he attempted to 
take the place by ſtorm. But his troops were 
repulſed with great loſs by the garriſon, who 
were bravely ſeconded by the inhabitants. Even 


moſt 
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moſt undaunted reſolution, and ſeemed deter- B —_ K 
mined to lay down their lives, rather than ſub- ws 
mit to the dominion of the French; whoſe *55* 
inſolent uſe of victory, in former Italian expe- 
ditions, was not yet, 10 55 eng years, oblite- 
rated from their minds. 


Tux duke of Alva had PTE with his 
| a caution, to act on the defenſive ;. and to 
fortify his camp on the ſouth ſide of the river 
Piſcarra, which lay between him and the ene- 
my. But when he found that their enterpriſe 
againſt Civitella detained them ſo long, he con- 
cluded that the accounts which he had received 
of their ſtrength muſt have been exaggerated ; 
and therefore he croſſed the river, and advanced 
towards them. 


| Gorse was extremely unwilling to quit the But is ob- 
ſiege; but, having received certain intelligence TO | 
that the Spaniſh army was ſuperior to his own, 
he liſtened to the advice of mareſchal Strozzi 
and retired into the eccleſiaſtical territories. 
Alva followed him : but neither he nor Guiſe 
| feem to have wiſhed for a general engagement. 
"#1 The former could not have ventured on itwith 
HU 57 probability of ſucceſs; and the latter 
thought it abſurd to riſk a kingdom 1 
neceſſity on the chance of a battle. 


1 Harzus fays, that Guiſe laboured to force Alva to en- | 
gage; but this does not appear from the detail in Thuanus. 
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. WaiLsT theſe things paſſed in the Abruzzo, 


Antony Colonna made rapid progreſs in 


1557 


the neighbourhood of Rome, where he reduced x 


ſeveral forts and towns, and obtained a victory 


over the pope's forces, commanded by Julio 
Orſini and the marquis of Montebello. 


By theſe diſaſters) Paul was overwhelmed 
with terror. And when he was lamenting in 


the conſiſtory, the calamities in which his do- 


minions were involved, he expreſſed his dread, 
that ere long the Vatican itſelf would be in the 


hands of the enemy. He added, that he longed 
now to be with Chriſt ; and, as if he had en- 


gaged in the preſent war from zeal for the faith, 


and not from ambition and reſentment, he con- 


cluded with ſaying, that he would wait for his 
crown of martyrdom without diſmay. 


HE was willing, however, to preſerve his 


earthly crown as long as poſſible; and had ſent 


to the duke of Guiſe, intreating him to haſten 
towards Rome for his defence. This general 


was now on his march thither ; full of vexation 
and chagrin on account of the inglorious part 


which he had ated, He called upon cardinal 


Caraffa to fulfil his promiſes ; and he employed 
all his intereſt to procure ſupplies from - the 


court of France. But the pope's reſources were 


_ exhauſted ; and the F rench monarch 
had 
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ing, in the-origin'6f 'it;: received: the higheſt 
rovocation from Henry, as well as from the 
pope ät Ksottg eä, i in n the beginning of 
his reign dr eyes of all- vg would'be fixed 
upbm lis conduct, he had reſolved: to exert his 
vdmuſt vigor und to attack Henry ing that 2 
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oY ViTH, AR. mig ug 1 
he 0 d A, numerous, army in the neigh+.. 
bourhe d of Charlemont, under the command 
of 55 ert Emanuel, duke of Savoy. , And. 
88 cheerfully undertook the charge com- 
mitted, te him, as it gave him at once an 
0 ben BAT of diſplaying his great abilities, 5 
taking vengeance on the French king, 

by whom. he had been expelled from his do- 
Ks 1 Of the army which Was collected, 
op, a ſmall part conſiſted of Spaniards ; 3: the 
greareſt | part were either Dutch, and F lemings, . 
op... ermans. In levying them, Bhilip was 
much indebted to the zeal and alacrity with,” 

| * his ſubjects i in the Netherlands eſpouſed 
his caule. For the States of theſe Provinces, _ 
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>>" had notwithſtanding the prejudice to their com- 
©. merce, which they foreſaw muſt ariſe from the 
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Philip en- 
gages Eng- 
land in the 
war, 


war, granted, with unuſual liberality, all the 


ſupplies which he demanded. But while in 


this they gave proof of their loyalty, they diſ- 


covered, by another part of their conduct, their 
jealouſy and diſcontent. They reſerved in their 


own hands the adminiſtration of the money 


which they voted him; and appointed com- 
miſſioners to apply it to the payment of the 
troops. This action, which proceeded from 
their jealouſy of the Spaniards, made a deep 


impreſſion on the dark reſentful mind of Phi- 


lip; it contributed to alienate his affections 
from his Flemiſh ſubjects; and gave him an in- 


veterate prejudice againſt that free conſtitution 


of their government, by which they were thus 
enabled to limit his authority. But he was 
ſenſible how improper it would have been, in 
the preſent conjuncture, to diſcover his reſent- 
ment, or to diſpute their privileges. He agreed 
to accept of their ſupplies, with the condition 
annexed to the grant of them; and proceeded. 
to complete his preparations. 


Nor ſatisfied with the army which he had 
drawn together from Germany and the Nethęr- 
lands, augmented by a reinforcement ſent from 
Spain; he reſolved, if poſſible, to perſuade the 
Engliſh to enter into the war. With this view 
LD | | he 
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he went over to England. He found the privy- | 


counſellors, the queen herſelf, and the r 


body of the people, averſe to his deſign. 


has almoſt never happened, either ay or 


| fince that period, that war with the French was 
not agreeable to the Engliſh. During many 


centuries they had been accuſtomed to conſider 
their French neighbours as enemies and rivals, 


with whom they often ſhewed an eagerneſs to 


contend, when it was greatly their intereſt to 
remain at peace, But their enmity towards 
the French yielded at this time to their jealouſy 


of the Spaniards; and they entertained the 


moſt irreconcilable averſion to the propoſed al- 


liance, Mary, as juſt now hinted, was not of 


| herſelf inclined to the war, but notwithſtand- 


ing this, and the cold indifference with which 


Philip had ever treated her, ſhe was unable to 
reſiſt his ſolicitation: . 


Fit kinknen cardivet” Pole; and ker citivr 


counſellors, repreſented, that it was a chief ar- 


ticle of her marriage-treaty, that the alliance 
with France ſhould be preſerved inviolate ; 


that the violation of it would excite an univer- 
ſal alarm with regard to the obſervance of the 
other articles; and that the preſent ſtate of her 
finances would render it impoſſible for her, if 


Van W Thuanus, lib. xix. c. vii. Camden's 
Apparatus. | 
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"—_ * ſhe ſhould enter into the war, to t herſelf 
—— with honour. But Philip having ſaid, that if 


T557+ 


he were not gratified in his requeſt, he would 
leave England, and never return to it; Mary 
was deaf to every argument that could be em- 


ployed to diſſuade her from her purpoſe ; and, 


without further heſitation, ordered war to be 
declared in the city of Rheims, with the ufual 
ceremony ; on pretences which were either en- 
tirely falſe, or extremely frivolous. As ſhe knew 


it would be in vain to apply to her parliament 


for aſſiſtance in carrying on a war ſo diſagree- 


able to the nation, ſhe had recourſe to the op- 


preſſive expedient of extorting loans from indi- 
viduals and corporations. By this, and other 
means of the ſame nature, ſhe equipped a con- 
ſiderable fleet, and raiſed an army of eight 
thouſand men; of which ſhe gave the com- 
mand to the earl of Pembroke. 


Wurxx this reinforcement had joined the 


duke of Savoy, his cavalry amounted to twelve 


thouſand, and his infantry to between forty and 
fifty thouſand; an army much ſuperior to any 
which Henry could muſter to oppoſe it. This 
inconſiderate monarch had not expected that 


Philip would have been able to make ſo great 


an effort, and ſaw now the folly of his late en- 


gagements with the pope. He was not want- 


ing, . either in prudence or activity, i in 
| * 
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repairing his fault, and providing for the ſecu- 
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rity of his kingdom. He committed the chief 


command of the forces to the Conſtable, whom, 
notwithſtanding his averſenefs to the war, he 
choſe to employ, as the ableſt of all his gene- 
rals, to conduct it; and a great number of the 


principal nobility and gentry flocked to the 
camp, eager to diſplay that zeal and bravery, 
which the French nation hath often exhibited 
in defence of their king and country. 


TER conſtable could not for ſome time con- 


jecture on which ſide the duke of Savoy in- 


tended to turn his arms. His firſt movements 
were calculated to beget a perſuaſion, that he 
deſigned to enter France by the way of Cham- 
paign; but no ſooner had he drawn the French 
army to' that quarter, than, changing his route, 
he marched into > Picardy, and laid fiege to St. 


- Quintin, 


Tuts town muſt quickly have ſurrendered to 


fo great a force, had it not been defended by 
the celebrated Jaſper de Coligni, admiral of 
France, who made, on this occaſion, a con- 
ſpicuous diſplay of thoſe extraordinary talents 
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The ſiege 
and battle of 
St. Quiatin, 


Auzuſt, 


TOY 
Coligni, 


which rendered him afterwards one of the moſt . 


illuſtrious perſonages of the age. Being go- 


vernor of the province in which the place lay, 
he * it his duty to exert himſelf to the 


: F 1 utmoſt 


— 


FR 


B 4 K . utmoſt for its contention - and he forced his 


Way into it, through the ſurrounding army, 
23557. : 


with a body of troops, which he animated to 
expoſe themſelves to every hazard of war in its 
defence. Immediately after his arrival, he 

expelled the Spaniards from the ſuburbs, and 
ſer fire to the houſes. But he ſoon perceived, 
that, by reaſon of the neglected ſtate of the 
fortifications, the garriſon was ſtill too weak; 
and that, without a reinforcement, it would be 


impoſſible to hold out long againſt ſo nume- 


rous an enemy. Of this he gave immediate in- 
telligence to the Conſtable his uncle, and at 
the ſame time informed him where it would be 
eaſieſt to introduce the ſuccour which he re- 
queſted. The Conſtable, anxious for his ne- 
phew's ſafety, and ſenſible how neceſſary it was 


for the preſervation of the kingdom that the 


duke of Savoy ſhould be detained before St. 
Quintin, appointed D' Andelot the admiral's 


brother, to the command of a ſelect body of 


two thouſand foot, deſtined for the relief of the 


beſieged. A perſon of the name of Valpergue, 


well acquainted with the face of the country, 
had been ſent by the admiral, to ſerve as a 
guide to this reinforcement. But whether he 


miſtook his way, or the duke of Savoy had got 


intelligence of the deſign, is uncertain. D' An- 
delot found the enemy prepared to receive him, 


and was ſo vigorouſly attacked, * he eſcaped 
. with 
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with difficulty, after the greateſt part of his 0 K 


troops had been cut to pieces. 


5 By this diſaſter the beſieged were extremely | 
dejected, and the admiral had much occaſion 


Ln 
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to exert all his addreſs and eloquence, to pre- 


vent them from abandoning themſelves to de- 

pair. From a high tower in the town he could 
view the country round, and ſaw that the place 
Was completely inveſted on every fide but one, 


where there was a marſh or lake, too deep in 


ſome places to be paſſed on foot, and in others 


too. ſhallow to admit of boats. Through this 


marſh, however, he hoped that his friends 


might introduce a reinforcement. Having 
concerted with the Conſtable the time and 
manner of putting his deſign in execution, he 
threw up the earth in a part of the marſh, and 
reduced the water into a canal large enough to 
receive ſome ſmall boats which he had prepar- 
ed. The Conſtable then advanced toward the 


lake with all his forces, and gave D'Andelot 


an opportunity. of entering the town, with be- 
tween four and five hundred men*. Burt, in 
making his approach, the Conſtable had led his 


army through ſome narrow defiles, which he 


muſt repaſs before he could put. his troops in 


ſafety. His miſconduR, in thus expoſing his 


* Laboureur additions, xc. p. 3735. 
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BOOK army to ſo great a riſk in ſight of an enemy ſo 
much ſuperior, was quickly perceived by the 
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duke of Savoy; and a council of war was im- 
mediately called to conſider of the meaſures 
proper to be purſued. Many of the officers 


thought that the Conſtable ſhould be ſuffered 


to retire; but Count Egmont, general of the 
horſe, whom Philip afterwards uſed ſo ungrate- 


fully, maintained with warmth *, that it was 
_ practicable to attack him in his retreat with the 
higheſt probability of ſucceſs. The duke'of 
Savoy approved of the plan of attack which the 


count propoſed, and committed the execution 
of it to himſelf. No time was loſt. Egmont 
advanced inſtantly at the head of the cavalry, 
while the duke haſtened forward with the in- 
fantry to ſupport him ; and finding the enemy 
unprepared for their defence, he ſoon threw 
them into diforder. The Conſtable exerted 
himſelf ſtrenuouſly to retrieve his error ; but 


count Egmont, ſeconded by the infantry, with 


the general at their head, advanced with ſuch 


impetuoſity, that the Conſtable found it im- 
poſſible to recover his troops from the confuſion 


into which they had been thrown. Perceiving 
that the fortune of the battle was irretrievable, 


and ſtung with the conſciouſneſs of the impru- 


t Auctore, conſuaſore, & prope dicam, perfectore Eg- 
mondenſi. L. Guicciardini, p. 150. lib. iii. 
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ies of which he' had been guilty, he "ruth B 00 K 


into the midſt of the enemy, and ſeemed deter 


mined not to ſurvive the reproach in which his 


raſhneſs had involved him. He was danger- 
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ouſly wounded, and would have fallen in the 


them reſcued from the ſoldiers and taken pri- 
ſoner. His army was entirely broken. Three 
thoufand men were killed on the ſpot, and four 
thouſand taken priſoners; among whom, be- 


many perſons of diſtinction, and ſeveral of the 
firſt nobility in France. On the ſide of the 
victors only eighty men were killed; a certain 


field, as he deſired; but, being perſonally 
known to ſome Flemiſh officers, he was by 


ſides the Conſtable and his two ſons, there were | 


proof that the attack had been conducted with 


no leſs PROTON than ee 


_ Pait1ie, although a ſlave to the luſt of 


power, yet unambitious of military glory, re- 
mained at Cambray till intelligence was brought 
him of the victory. He then entered the camp 
with great pomp, and when the duke of Savoy 


and count Egmont approached him, he receiv- 
ed them in the moſt gracious manner, and ex- 


preſſed his gratitude for the important ſervice _ 


they had performed, with a degree of ſenſibility 
and joy which he was ſeldom accuſtomed to 
diſcover *. His conduct on this occaſion was 


Cabrera, lib, iv. c. 7. 
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"OE a is another reſpect more agreeable to his charac- 
— ter. In memory of the battle, he vowed to 


conſecrate a palace, a church, and a monaſtery, 
to St. Laurence, becauſe it was on the anni- 
verſary of that ſaint that he had obtained the 
victory. He afterwards religiouſly fulfilled his 
vow by building the Eſcurial ; for which he re- 
ſerved immenſe ſums, notwithſtanding the dif- 
| ficulties in which, through his expenſive wars, 
he was almoſt continually involved. 
8 j 

Tux battle of St. Quintin might have been 
attended with the moſt important conſequences, 
if Philip had complied with the advice of ſome 
of his general officers, who exhorted him to 
lead his army without delay into the heart of 
France. But this meaſure. was too bold to be 
reliſhed by a prince like Philip, whoſe caution 
often bordered on timidity. He gave orders 
to proceed in the ſiege of St. Quintin ; ſaying, 
that it would be dangerous to leave ſo ſtrong 
a place behind him in the hands of the enemy, 
and that every army that . ventured to pene- 
trate into a powerful kingdom, like that of 
France, ought firſt to ſecure their retreat. His 
officers were the more eaſily reconciled to theſe 
orders, as they believed it impoſlible for the 
beſieged to hold out above a few days longer. 
But they were diſappointed in their expectations 
by the {kill and * of the admiral; 

Wo, 
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who, in order to ſave his country, and retard Þ 9 0 


the progreſs of the Spanifh arms, had reſol ved 
to bury himſelf in the ruins of the place, rather 


than agree to a ſurrender. © He inſpired the 


garriſon with the ſame generous reſolution ; 
and though: the fortifications were weak and 


ruinous, he withſtood all the vigorous and ſkil- 
ful efforts of the duke of Savoy, till the ſeven- 


teenth day after the renewal of the ſiege, when the 


town was aſſaulted in eleven different places at 


one time, and both the admiral and his brother, 
after a brave and obſtinate defence, were taken 


priſoners on the breach. During the aſſault, 


Philip ſhewed himſelf to his troops in complete 


armour; and this was the only time in his life 


in which he was ever ſeen in a military dreſs. He 


allowed his army to plunder the town, as a re- 


ward of their labours; but gave ſtrict orders 


to preſerve the churches and the _ of the 


tutelary ſaint. 


In the mean time Henry's miniſters, who 


had been overwhelmed with conſternation, em- 
ployed to the beſt advantage the leiſure which 


the admiral's heroic bravery afforded them. 


They levied forces in every quarter of the king- 
dom, gathered together the remains of the van- 
quiſhed army, ſent for the troops which ſerved 
in Piedmont under the mareſchal de Briſſac, and 

recalled the Duke of Guiſe. In a few weeks 


the 
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the whole eaſtern frontier was in a poſture of 


defence, and an army collected in Picardy 


under the duke of Nevers, able to make head 
againſt the enemy. Philip then perceived that 


he had ſuffered the only opportunity to eſcape 


Peace con- 
cluded be- 
tween Phi- 
lip and the 


pope. 


which he would probably ever have, of pene- 


trating into France, and ſeizing the capital un- 
prepared. He was now under a neceſſity of 
being ſatisfied with employing his troops in 
enterpriſes of. leſs ſplendor and importance; 
and the only fruit of his victory at St. Quintin 


was, the taking of the inconſiderable towns of 


Catelet, Ham, and Noyon; after which, he 
diſmiſſed a great part of his army, ſent home 
his Engliſh e and retired himſelf to Bruſ- 
ſels? 8 


Tux recalling of the duke of Guiſe how 
Italy rendered it neceſſary for the pope, though 
exceedingly reluctant, to apply for peace; to 


which Philip readily conſented upon much more 


moderate terms than could have been expected, 
conſidering that Paul was now entirely at his 
mercy, and that, no enemy remained in Italy 
able to withſtand his power. The ſame mo- 
tives, whether religious or political, that made 


him ſo averſe to entering into this. war with 


X Thuanus ſays, that the Engliſh and Spaniards quar- 
relled after the battle, and that this was the reaſon why 
Philip fo haſtily broke up his camp. Lib. xix, p. 660. 

| the 
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the pontiff, determined him to have it brought 
as ſoon as poſſible to a concluſion. Almoſt the 
only condition which he required was, that Paul 
ſhould obſerve a ſtrict neutrality between France 
and Spain. All the eccleſiaſtical towns which 
had been taken were reſtored ; and orders ſent 
to the duke of Alva to go to Rome, and ſup- 
plicate the pope's forgiveneſs, both in his own 
name, . and that of his maſter, for their crime 
of invading the ſacred poſſeſſions of the church. 


In theſe conditions, and in the manner in which 


they were fulfilled, Paul appeared as if his arms 


had been victorious; and Philip, as if he had 
been humbled and overcome. Such was the 


72 
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reverence which the latter either felt in reality 


for the Holy See, or thought it neceſſary to 
affect, in order to promote his ambixious - 


ſigns”. 
Is this manner did Philip put a period to 
the war with the ſovereign pontiff; but that 


with Henry ſtill continued. This prince, con- 


ſcious of his incapacity, and ſenſible that an 
exertion of the higheſt abilities was neceſſary in 
the preſent critical ſituation of his affairs, tranſ- 
ferred almoſt his whole authority to the duke 
of Guiſe, and created him viceroy of France, 
under the name of Lieutenant General of the 


y aa Summonte, c. 10. 


kingdom. 


The duke 
of Guiſe re. 
turns from 
Italy. 
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kingdom. The French nation knew how much 
the ambition of this nobleman had contributed 
to involve them in their preſent calamities ; nor 
were they ignorant how unſucceſsful his at- 
tempts in Italy had been againſt the ſagacity 
and {kill of Alva; yet ſo ſplendid were his ac- 
compliſhments, and to ſo great a height in the 
general eſteem had his ſpirited defence of Metz 
againſt the emperor exalted him, that his arri- 
val diffuſed univerfal joy, and rouſed the nation 
from that deſpondency into which it had been 
caſt by the late diſaſter at St. Quintin. He 
quickly ſhewed that his countrymen were not 
miſtaken in the opinion which they entertained 
of his abilities. The ordinary ſeaſon for action 
was over, and the enemy had gone into winter- 
quarters, when he took the field, at the head 
of an army which he had collected with the 
utmoſt ſecrecy and diſpatch. The eyes of all 


Europe were directed towards him, and Philip 


attended to his motions with much anxiety ; 
never doubting that he intended to fall either 
upon St. Quintin, or ſome of the. frontier towns 
of the Netherlands. It ſoon appeared that he 
meditated an attack, by which the intereſts of 
Philip's allies would be more affected than his 
own, but in the ſucceſs of which France was 
more deeply intereſted than even in the reco- 
very of St. Quintin, For more than two hun- 
dred years the town of Calais had remained 
a in 
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In the hands of the Engliſh ; and as it ſerved - BOOK 


for a key by which they could at all times open cos 7 


an entrance for their armies into France, it had 
been ever deemed one of their moſt valuable 


| Poſſeſſions. The French monarchs were fully 


ſenſible of the diſhonour, as well as of the dan- 
ger, which attended the ſuffering a rival na- 
tion to poſſeſs a place of ſo much importance 


in their dominions. But in thoſe days, when 


the art of attacking towns was little known, 
Calais. was regarded as impregnable. Nor had 
any of the French kings, even in the height of 
proſperity, ever thought of laying ſiege to it. 

They were ignorant of the means of taking it 
by ſtorm, and they could not reduce it by 
blockade; while the Engliſh could eaſily fur- 


niſn it by ſea with freſh troops, ſtores, and 
proviſions. But a plan of attack, which had 


never occurred to any perſon, was diſcovered 
by the fruitful genius of the admiral de Co- 
ligni, and by him had been Tuggeltcd to the 
duke of Guiſe. 


In order to carry this plan into execution, 


1558. 


and thereby to redeem the nation from what _ 


had ever been conſidered as reproachful and 
ignominious, Guiſe put his troops in motion 
long before the uſual ſeaſon for action had ar- 
rived. He judged wiſely in making choice of 


the gee of winter for beginning his enter- 


priſe; 
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* 00 15 priſe; for beſides that the enemy had no army 
w=— in the field at this time to diſturb his operations, 


1558. 


he knew that the Queen of England and her 


miniſters had, from a principle of ill-judged 


ceconomy, been accuſtomed to diſmiſs a great 
part of the garriſon in the end of autumn, and 
to truſt, for the ſecurity of the place, to the 
marſhy ground on the land- ſide, by which, they 
believed, that, in winter, all acceſs to it would 


be rendered impracticable. 


Bur the briſkneſs of the Duke of Guiſe's ap- 
proaches ſoon convinced the governor, lord 
Wentworth, how little reaſon there was for 
this imprudent confidence. Wentworth re- 
preſented to the Engliſh miniſtry, the neceſſity 
of ſending him an immediate reinforcement. 
He acquainted them, that he had not above 


one-fourth of the number requiſite to defend 
the works; and that, with the preſent garriſon, 


it was impoſlible to prevent the place from 
falling quickly into the hands of the enemy. 
Had Mary's miniſters been ever ſo deſirous of 
complying with his requeſt, it would not have 
availed him. Guiſe was ſenſible that the ſuc- 
ceſs of his enterpriſe depended on his conduct- 


Ing it with expedition. He puſhed forward 


all the operations of the ſiege with extraordi- 
nary vigour, and although it is acknowledged 
that the governor and garriſon acquitted them- 

ſelyes 
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ſelves with honour, yet he reduced them to the Þ 00 K 
neceſſity of capitulating on the eighth day after 1 
his arrival. He then laid ſiege to Guiſnes 147 b. 
and Ham, which he ſubdued with great faci- 
lity; and thus, in leſs than four weeks, he ex- 
pelled the Engliſh from all thoſe poſſeſſions on 

the continent which they had enjoyed ſince the 
time of Edward the Third, and in the acquiſi- 
tion of which that victorious prince had, after 

the battle of Crecy, employed a numerous s army 

for near a. dP Ins cw. 


Taz remaining part of winter was ſpent in The reduc. 
preparing for the next campaign: and, on the evil. 
part of the French, preparations were carried 

on with the utmoſt diligence, not only in 

France but in Germany, where forces were le- 

vied to the amount of four thouſand horſe and 
fourteen thouſand foot. Theſe troops the duke 

of Guiſe received in Lorraine; and then he 
marched with his whole forces united, and in- 

veſted Thionville, a city of great importance 

in the province of Luxemburg. The garriſon, 

which conſiſted of eighteen hundred men, made 

a vigorous defence; but as the vigilance of 

Guiſe rendered all attempts to introduce ſfup- - 

plies impracticable, nds were ow ey” to 
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WHlLE the duke of Guiſe was thus employed 
in Luxemburg, the mareſchal de Thermes, an 
old experienced commander, who had been ap- 


pointed governor of Calais, having collected 
an army of ten thouſand foot and fifteen hun- 


dred horſe, invaded Flanders, took and de- 
ſtroyed Dunkirk, together with ſome other 


places of ſmaller note, and penetrated as far as 
Newport, laying waſte the country with fire 
and ſword. Philip ſent count Egmont, with 


an army ſuperior in number, to oppoſe him. 


On the count's approach, De Thermes retired 


haſtily towards Gravelines, intending to conti- 
nue his march to Calais, along the ſhore, with- 


cout riſking a battle. But the impetuoſity and 


ardor of count Egmont, who advanced towards 


him with great rapidity, put it out of his power 


to execute this deſign. His men too were 


loaded with the ſpoil of the ravaged country, 


which, whilſt it retarded their march, contri- 


buted not a little to accelerate the progreſs of 
the enemy. He had time however to repaſs 
the river Aa; but finding it impoſſible any 
longer to avoid an engagement, he drew up 
his army advantageouſly on a plain, where the 


enemy could not attack him but in front, nor 


avail themſelves of the ſuperiority of their 
number. He placed his carriages with the 


baggage and plunder on the ſouth, and had the 


ſea upon the north, and the mouth of the Aa 
: = behind 
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behind him. In this poſture he waited for the Þ * 0 K 
enemy; and being fully prepared for their re- ww 


ception, he made conſiderable havoc among 
them with his artillery as they advanced. This 
ſerved only to quicken the approach of the 
Flemings, and to bring on the ſooner a cloſe 
fight, in which almoſt every part of both ar- 
mies was engaged, troop with troop, and man 
with man. The French were rendered deſpe- 
rate by their. ſituation in an enemy's country, 
where they could not eſcape without conquer- 
ing; and the Flemings were animated, partly 
by revenge for the outrages that had been com- 
mitted by the enemy, and partly by the deſire 


of recovering the ſpoil which they had carried 


off. The battle was obſtinate and bloody, and 


the iſſue remained for ſome time doubtful. It 


would probably have been ſooner decided, if 
the Germans in count Egmont's army had 
ſhewn an equal regard with the Flemings to 
the exhortations and example of their general, 
who not only acted the part of a prudent com- 
mander, but often mingled with the foremoſt 
combatants, and gave conſpicuous proofs of 


the moſt heroic valour. The French however 


ſtill maintained their ground, and ſeemed re- 


ſolved either on death or victory; when; 4 
fortunately for count Egmont, ſome Engliſh 


ſhips of war, which happened to be cruiling 


upon the coaſt, perceiving the ſmoke, and 
G 2 - 


1558. 
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at 27 * conjecturing the occaſion of it, entered the 
river, and began to diſcharge their guns upon 


1558. 


the French army. Although they did not ap- 
proach near enough to do much execution, yet 


ſo unexpected an event, in the time of battle, 
could not fail to produce an alarm even in the 


moſt reſolute, and it threw the cavalry into 
confuſion. Count Egmont improved, with 
great dexterity, the advantage which was thus 
preſented to him; and puſhing forward with all 
his force, he broke their ranks and diſperied 
them. The infantry intimidated, turned their 
backs and fled. Near two thouſand veteran 
troops were lain on the field of battle. Many 


were drowned in the river; and ſome were 


killed by the peaſants, in revenge for the de- 
vaſtation of their country. A ſmall number 
only made their eſcape. The mareſchal De 


Thermes, who was grievouſly wounded, and 


ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, beſides three 
thouſand common ſoldiers, were taken priſon- 
ers. All the artillery and baggage fell into the 


hands. of the victors; whoſe loſs did not exceed 


four hundred men *. 


 PaiLiP was now at liberty to employ all his 
n united, againſt the duke of Guiſe. Hav- 
ing almoſt exhauſted his finances by the ex- 


6 Thuanus, lib. xx. Van Meteren, p. 16. "Mein, 
tom. ii. p. 698. N 


traordinary 
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traordinarp effort which he made in the firſt 


campaign, and having found it impoſſible to 
draw any conſiderable ſupplies from England, 


25 
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it was late in the ſeaſon before he could aſſemble 


an army of ſufficient ſtrength. But after the 
Mareſchal de Thermes was defeated, and count 
Egmont's victorious troops were combined 


with thoſe under the duke of Savoy, the armies 


of the two monarchs were nearly a match for 
one another, and conſiſted, enen of them, or 
more than forty thouſand men. 


Trey came in fight of each other, upon the 
. borders of Picardy, where the duke of Savoy 
pitched his camp near Dourlens, and the duke 
of Guile, in the neighbourhood of Pierrepont. 
Both kings diſcovered that anxiety which it 
was natural for them to feel in their preſent 
critical ſituation, and though they placed en- 


Anxiety of 
Philip and 
Henry, 


tire confidence in their generals, they could not 


be at eaſe while they remained at a diſtance 
from the ſcene of action, and therefore they re- 
paired, each of them, to his reſpective camp. 
Many ſkirmiſhes happened with various ſuc- 
ceſs. But it ſoon appeared that neither of the 
two monarchs was inclined to riſk a general 
engagement. The principal ſtrength of both 
armies conſiſted i in their German forces, and it 
was apprehended that, if either of the two 


_ armies were defeated, the victors as well as the 
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vanquiſhed would be expoſed to the injuries 
and infults of the foreign troops. 


We this conſideration, by which both 
parties were alike affected, there were other 
motives peculiar to each. Henry had, from 
his late misfortunes, learned a degree of cau- 
tion, which nature had not beſtowed on him, 
He dreaded the event of another battle, in 
which he muſt encounter the ſame generals by 
whom his troops had been already twice con- 
quered; and conſidered that, after his defeat 
at St. Quintin, it had been owing to the re- 
miſſneſs or miſconduct of the enemy, more than 
to his own ſtrength, that his capital had not 
been taken, and his kingdom over-run, Philip, 
on the other hand, was, in all military affairs, 
cautious to exceſs ; and choſe rather to accom- 
pliſh his deſigns by political negociation, in 
which he judged for himſelf, than by the ope- 
rations of war, in which he depended on the 
abilities of others. Far from being elated 


with the ſucceſs which had Wan accom- 


panied his arms, he was now as deſirous of 
peace, as he had been before averſe to entering 
into the war. This is not to be aſcribed either 


to his moderation, or his freedom from the 
ambition of extending his power and territories, 


 Meteren. L. Guicciardini, lib. ii. 


No 
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No prince ever gave more convincing proofs . 


having, as was juſt now hinted, found, that 


his moſt vigorous exertions had been neceſſary 


to aſſemble the forces which he had brought 


into the field ; he dreaded, that, in caſe his pre- 


ſent army were defeated, the difficulty of raiſ- 
ing another would be inſurmountable *. His 

arms, indeed, had hitherto been crowned with 
victory; but none of his generals had entered 


the liſts on equal terms with the duke of Guiſe; 


and he was juſtly apprehenſive with regard to 


BOOK 
II, 
of his being actuated by that ambition; but Cys 


1558. 


the iſſue of a battle in which he muſt contend 


with a general ſo highly celebrated for his mi- 
litary genius, and whoſe enterpriſes had been 


fo often n with ſucceſs. 


Tn HE SE confillerntivnd derived additional force 
from Philip's extreme impatience to return to 


Spain; for which, in preference to his other 


dominions,. he diſcovered, through his whole 
reign, a warm and partial affection. And his 
deſire of going thither was increafed by ac- 


counts which he received at this time, that the 


opinions of the Proteſtants had made their way 


into that kingdom. He dreaded the propaga- 
tion of theſe opinions, and reſolved, as ſoon as 


Carte ſays, he medial no leſs than three * of 


gold during this war, from Peru, p. 343. 
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B 00 K poſſible, to embrace this opportunity in his na- 
- tive country, of teſtifying his zeal for the Ca- 


1558. 


Negocia- 
tions for 


Place. 


tholic faith, by ſhewing, that he would treat 


thoſe who 1 it, without mercy, in what- 


ever part of his dominions they ſhould be found, 


Sucay were the motives which made the 3 
tending monarchs ſo deſirous to put a period to 
the war. A negociation had been begun for 


this purpaſe in the month of Auguſt, by the 


conſtable Montmorenci, and Willfam the firſt 
prince of Orange. Montmorenci, who beheld 
with much anxiety the exaltation of the family 
of Guiſe, had borne his captivity with great 
impatience ; and in order to obtain his liberty, 
had exerted himſelf ſtrenuouſly in removing in 
every obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of peace. 
He was permitted to go to Paris on his parole, 


to treat in perſon with the king. A marriage 
was concluded about that time between his ſon 


and a grand-daughter of the dutcheſs of Yalen- 
tinois. And by this event, joined to the king's 
habitual attachment to him, he recovered all 
his wonted influence ; and eaſily perſuaded 
Henry to conſent to ſuch terms of accommo- 
dation as 1t was not t likely that Philip would 
reject. 


PLENIPOTENTIARIES WETE ſoon afterwards 
named by both princes, and a congreſs, for 
"ul 
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diſcuſſing their reſpective claims, 3 way K 
ed to be held at the Abbey of Cercamps, war . 


not far from the place where the armies were 
encamped. The duke of Alva, the prince 
of Orange, Ruy Gomez de Sylva, Granvelle 


| biſhop of Arras, and Vigilius, preſident of the 


council of ſtate at Bruſſels, were nominated by 
Philip ; and by Henry, the Conſtable himſelf 
was named, the Cardinal of Lorrain, the mare- 


1559. 


ſchal of St. Andre, Morvilliers biſhop of Orange, 


and Aubeſpine the ſecretary of ſtate. The 


dutcheſs of Lorrain, whom it highly imported, . 
on account of the vicinity of her dominions, 


that the two kings ſhould put an end to the 


war, acted with great e the part of me 


diator between them, | 


Tus conferences, which were opened in Oc- 
tober, were ſoon afterwards interrupted by the 
death of Mary queen of England, who ended 


her ſhort inglorious reign on the ſeventeenth of 


November following. But Elizabeth renewed 


the powers of the Engliſh commiſſioners, and 
the congreſs was reſumed in the beginning of 
the year one thouſand five hundred and fifty- 
pine, at Chateau wangen 15 


Is removing ſo many grounds of difference 
as ſubſiſted between Philip and Henry, the 


2 Forbes's Full View, p. 1. | ; 
| ET pleni- 
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* plenipotentiaries encountered many difficulties; . 
— but the zeal and activity of the Conſtable, add- 


1559. 


ed to the unlimited influence which he had ac- 
quired over his maſter, ſurmounted every ob- 
ſtacle, and ſoon brought the treaty, ſo far as 


5 Philip, Henry, and the duke of Savoy were 


concerned, to the deſired concluſion. Nothing 
retarded the ſigning of it, but the determined 
obſtinacy of the French commiſſioners in re- 
fuſing to reſtore Calais to the queen of Eng- 


land; who, on the other hand, declared, that 
' ſhe would not lay down her arms unleſs that 


conqueſt were reſtored. Philip thought him- 
ſelf bound in honour to ſupport the claim of 
Elizabeth; ſince it was entirely on his account 


that the Engliſh nation had engaged in the war, 


and incurred the loſs of the place in queſtion. 
In a political view, likewiſe, he was deſirous 
that Calais ſhould be reſtored. He conſidered, 
that, in ſome future period, he might derive 
advantage, as his father had ſometimes done, 
from that facility which the poſſeſſion of Calais 


gave the Engliſh of invading France. 


Bur the zeal which Philip diſcovered on this 
occaſion in behalf of Elizabeth, aroſe princi- 


pally from a very different motive. By Mary's 


death, his connexion with England had lately 


been diſſolved, and he had formed the ſcheme 


of renewing it, by marrying Elizabeth. The 
duke 
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duke of Feria, his 8 at London, was B 0 10 K 
ordered to propoſe the marriage, and at the . 


ſame time to acquaint the queen that his maſ- 


ter would procure a EB for it from | 


the Pope. 


ELIZABETH had many motives to deter her 
from liſtening to this propoſal, Philip's impe- 


rious temper would alone have been a ſufficient 


reaſon for rejecting it. Beſides this, ſhe knew 
well what apprehenſions her ſiſter's marriage 


had occaſioned among the Engliſh, with regard - 


2559 


to their liberty and independence; and that 


her own popularity was greatly owing to the 
. univerſal joy which their deliverance from theſe 
apprehenſions had excited, She conſidered 
that her marriage with Philip would be liable 


to the ſame objection as that of her father with 


Catharine of Arragon ; and that her accepting 
of the pope's diſpenſation would be in effect to 

acknowledge that her mother's marriage was 
unlawful, and ſhe herſelf illegitimate. By do- 
ing this ſhe might ſecure to herſelf the pro- 


_ tection of Spain, and thereby hold a precarious 


and dependent authority during Philip's life; 
but ſhe would forfeit for ever the favour of her 


- Proteſtant ſubjects, who alone were ſincerely 


attached to her perſon and government ; while 


ſhe would throw herſelf on the mercy of the 
Catholics ; 3 who, conũdering her as an uſurper, 


would, 


1 
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B © © k would, on the firſt favourable opportunity of 
1 aſſerting the title of the queen of Scotland, 
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think it their duty to ee her of her 
crown. 


WIILE, for thetk reaſons, Elizabeth was un- 
alterably determined not to accept of Philip 
for a huſband, ſhe thought it prudent for ſome 


time to conceal her intention ; and ſhe returned 


ſuch an ambiguous, but obliging anſwer to his 


_ ambaſſador, that Philip flattered himſelf with 


the hopes of ſucceſs, and actually took ſome 
ſteps to procure a diſpenſation. As long as 
there remained any foundation for theſe hopes, 
he appeared extremely zealous for the reſtitu- 
tion of Calais. But when Elizabeth, finding her- 


ſelf firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne, ventured to 
introduce certain alterations in religion, which 
diſcovered her reſolution to aboliſh popery in 


her dominions, Philip conſidered this part of 
her conduct as a ſufficient indication of her in- 


tentions with regard to him. That zeal with 
which he had at firſt eſpouſed her intereſt, be- 
gan to abate; and the Engliſh plenipotentiaries 


dreaded that, without regard to the claim of 


their miſtreſs, he would not delay much longer 


to put the finiſhing hand to his treaty with the 
king of France *, 


Enn 


r likewiſe true, that he made an offer to Elin. 
- beth, of continuing the watt 


ſhe ſhould recover what ſhe 
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in vain to hope for recovering Calais by treaty; 
and, as the ſituation of her affairs at home ren- 
dered it highly inexpedient to employ force, 
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ELIZABETH at length perceived that it was BO 4 K 


hat 
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ſhe wiſely reſolved to give it up on the follow— 


ing conditions: that Henry ſhould reſtore it 
before the end of eight years, or pay 500,000 
crowns; that foreign merchants, not ſubjects of 
France, ſhould give ſecurity for the money; 
that hoſtages ſhould be delivered, till that ſe- 
curity were procured ; and that, whether the 
money were paid or not, Elizabeth's claim 
| ſhould remain valid; unleſs, within the time 
ſpecified, ſhe ſhould commit hoftilities againſt 
the gan of the French king. 5 


TowaRDS his other allies, Philip s conduct 
Vas perfectly conformable to the dictates of 
the ſtricteſt honour. He procured the reſ- 
titution of Montferrat to the duke of Man- 
tua; of Bouillon to the biſhop of Liege; 
of the iſle of Corſica to the Genoeſe ; and of 
all the towns which the French had ſeized in 


had loſt, upon condition that ſhe too would engage to carry 


it on for a certain term of years; it would then ſeem, that 
he gave little reaſon for accuſing him, as ſome authors have 
done, of having aQed ungenerouſly towards his Engliſh al- 
lies. But as this circumſtance is omitted by the principal 
hiſtorians, and contradicts what is ſaid of his coldneſs with 
regard to the intereſt of Elizabeth, I have not ventured to 
advance it as an n fact. * part ii. p. 383. 
ny: | Savoy, 


Peace con- 
cluded. 
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Savoy, Piedmont, and Breſſe, to the duke of 
Savoy. This peace was advantageous to him- 
ſelf as well as to the princes in alliance with 


him. He recovered Thionville, Marienburgh, 


Montmedi, and all the other places which had 


been taken by the French generals during the 


war, and acquired the ſovereignty of the county 


of Charolois “. 


In return for the many conceſſions made by 
Henry, that monarch received no other com- 
penſation but St. Quintin, and the two unim- 
portant towns of Ham and Catelet. While his 


people, therefore, rejoiced at the concluſion 


of the war, which had ſometimes excited in 
their minds the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, 
they complamed bitterly of the inequality of 
the terms of peace, and were highly exaſperated 

againſt the conſtable; who, in order to accom- 
pliſh his private views, had abuſed the too eaſy 
temper of his maſter, and made a ſacrifice of 


the intereſts and the honour of France. Mont- 


morenci durſt not have counſelled Henry to 
conſent to ſuch diſadvantageous terms, had he 
not deviſed the expedient of giving Elizabeth, 
Henry's eldeſt daughter, in marriage to Philip, 
and Margaret, his ſiſter, to the duke of Savoy. 


Theſe marriages ſerved, in ſome meaſure, as an 


# Meteren, P. 24. Guieciardini, lib, iii. 
excuſe 
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two princes ;. ſince honourable ſettlements were 


thereby obtained for the e ene and ſiſter 1 
; * king. a ; 
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*Aatvir that attention which Philip and Ren- | 


ry beſtowed in this treaty, on their political and 
civil intereſts, religion was not forgotten. They 


bound themſelves mutually to maintain the 


Catholic faith in their dominions ; and to pro- 
cure: the convocation of a general council, for 
ſuppreſſing —_ and reſtoring pan to 


; the church. 


Ir is not to be doubted that Henry would 
have fulfilled this article of the treaty with the 


Death of 
Henry. 


ſame exactneſs which he obſerved in executing 


the other articles; but a ſudden period was 
put to his life, in a few months after the peace 
was ſigned, by an accident which happened in 
the time of the rejoicings celebrated on account 


of his ſiſter's marriage. Having entered the 


liſts at a tournament with the count of Mont- 


gomery, captain of his guards, the count's lance 


broke on Henry's corſlet, and a ſplinter of it 
having pierced his right eye, inflicted a wound, 
of which he died in a few days, at the age of 
_— 


Padre Paolo _ ub. v. 
15 . ä 
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France. 
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Tunis melancholy event made no alteration 
with reſpect to the treaty of peace. The duke | 
of Alva had ſome time before efpouſed Eliza- 
beth, in his maſter's name; and Margaret's 
marriage with Emanuel was celebrated pri- 


vately in a chapel of the palace. 


Tux courtiers and the people of France were 


affected variouſly by Henry's death. The 
Conſtable loſt thereby all the fruits of his late 


intrigues, and was ſoon afterwards obliged to 


retire from court, and to reſign that power 


which he had ſhewn himſelf. ſo ſolicitous to at- 


. tain, into the hands of his enemies. 


Francis Il. 


Tux young king, Francis the Second, a 
prince equally weak in body and in mind, was, 


entirely governed by: his wife, the celebrated 


Mary queen of Scots; who was blindly devoted 
to her uncles, the cardinal of Lorrain and the 
duke of Guiſe. Theſe two men engroſſed al- 


moſt the whole adminiſtration of the kingdom; 


admitting only the queen- mother to a ſhare of 
it, from their knowledge of her ambitious, in- 


triguing ſpirit, and the dread which they en- 
tertained of her influence, as a mother, over 


the. feeble mind of Francis. They ſhewed no 
moderation in the exerciſe of the power which 
they had uſurped; but ſeized on every advan- 


tage for themſelves, and laid hold of every op- 


portunity 
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portunity to humble and mortify their. adyer- B 1 4 | 
faries. The princes of the blood, with Lewis ——— 


prince of Conde at their head, bore with ex- 


treme impatience the inſignificance to r 


they were reduced; and reſolved to embrace 


the firſt occaſion that ſhould offer, to vindicate 


their right to that ſhare in the management of 

affairs, to which they thought themſelves in- 

_ titled by their births and- the ancient t practice 
of the realm . | 


w BILE the great men in France were thus 


animated againſt each other by conſiderations 


of a political nature, the people were violently 
agitated, and their minds inflamed by religious 


controverſies. Under the reign of Henry, the 


Calviniſts had ſuffered the moſt cruel perſecu- 
tion ; yet they had multiplied exceedingly 
during that period in every quarter of the king- 


dom. The duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of 


Lorraine kept alive the flames of perſecution 
_ againſt them, and on all occaſions appeared in- 


tent on their deſtruction. This alone would 


have determined the prince of Conde and his 
adherents to eſpouſe the proteſtant cauſe; for 
even although we ſhould not believe that the 


chiefs in either party were ſincere 1 in their reli- 


he Davila, Caſtelnau ab i initio, & Addicions' aux Memoires 
de Caſtelnau. 
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20 1 K gious profeſſion, yet it cannot be ſuppoſed they _ 
— would have failed to embrace ſo ſpecious a pre- 
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text as the differences in religion afforded them 


to palliate their conduct. The prince of Conde 
would inſtantly have had recourſe to arms, if 
the admiral, more prudent and ſagacious, had 
not prevailed on him to ſuſpend his reſolution 
till a more favourable juncture; but it was im- 
poſſible that paſſions ſo violent as thoſe by 
which both parties were impelled, could be 

kept long under reſtraint; and to every perſon 


capable of reflecting on what he ſaw paſſing 


before him, it was apparent that the nation was 
upon the eve of a civil war. 


FRANCE has in no period produced a more 


remarkable aſſemblage of great men than in 


the preſent and the ſucceeding reigns ; and 

had there been a prince upon the throne poſ- 

ſeſſed of abilities ſufficient to controul their in- 
ordinate ambition, the French nation might 
have much ſooner reached that degree of great- 
neſs and proſperity, which it attained towards 
the concluſion of the following century : but 
this mighty kingdom, poſſeſſed of every advan- 
tage which nature beſtows, became a ſcene of 


- devaſtation and miſery for almoſt forty years, 


through the miſapplication of thoſe very ta- 

lents, which, if they had been properly employed, 

would have rendered it t proſperous and happy. 
NoTHiNG 
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| Neal could be more deſirable to Philip 
than this confuſion, and the debility conſequent 

upon it, in that nation, from which alone he 
had reaſon to expect oppoſition to his deſigns. 
It left him at liberty to purſue We 
ſures he ſhould think proper for the confirma- 
tion and increaſe of his power in Spain, Italy, 
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and the Netherlands; and it gave no ſmall rea- 


ſon to the other European powers to apprehend, 
that France itſelf would fall under the 1 
oke. 


IN Italy, the ſtate of affairs was no leſs fa- 
vourable to Philip's views, than in France. He 
was now the ſole and undiſputed ſovereign of 


the dutchy of Milan, and the kingdom of 


Naples and Sicily. His inveterate enemy, Paul 
the Fourth, was lately dead; and Pius the 
Fourth, who was no leſs devoted to his intereſt 


Stare of 
Italy, 


than Paul had been adverſe, was raiſed to the 


papal throne. The republic of Genoa, the 
dukes of Savoy, Mantua, Tuſcany, and Parma, 
were his allies, whom he had bound to his in- 
tereſt by the ſtrongeſt ties; the three firſt, by 
procuring for them the reſtitution of their do- 
minions from the French King; the fourth, by 
granting him the inveſtiture of Sienna; and the 
laſt, by ceding to him — city of Placentia and 

its territory. 


1 | ArrER 
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| Arrzx the concluſion of the peace, nothing 


remained to render Philip uneaſy, either in his 

own dominions or in the neighbouring king- 
doms, but the progreſs which the reformers 
had made, and were ſtill making, in almoſt 


every country in Europe. From Germany and 


Switzerland, where the Reformation took its 


riſe, it had fpread with the moſt aſtoniſhing ra- 
pidity. It had become the eſtabliſhed religion, 


not only in feveral of the conſiderable provinces 


and free cities in Germany and the Cantons in 


Switzerland, but likewiſe in the kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, Sweden, and Denmark ; 


and in ſome of thoſe ſtates where the ancient 
religion ſtill maintained its ground, the pro- 
teſtants were grown ſo numerous as to be ex- 
tremely formidable to their opponents. 


From the conſtant intercourſe which ſubſiſts 
between Germany and the Netherlands, it was 
impoſſible but the new opinions muſt have been 
early propagated from the former to the latter 
and accordingly, in the month of May 1521, 
the emperor Charles had publiſhed an ediR, in 
which all the penalties of high treaſon were 
denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould be found 


_ guilty of holding any of Luther's tenets; or of 
republiſhing, or vending any books written by 
him or his followers. In the execution of this 


5 1 5 edict, 
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edict, which Charles from time to time re- B * K 
newed, all the fury of perſecution was exerciſed x-! 


and it 1s affirmed by ſeveral cotemporary hiſto- 


rians, that during the reign of Charles fifty 


thouſand of the inhabitants of the Low Coun- 
fries were put to death on account of their re- 


ligious principles. -Theſe principles, however, 


far from being extirpated, were more and more 


diffuled in the midſt of thoſe ſeverities which 


were employed to ſuppreſs them. 


PHiLiy was not ignorant of the progreſs 


which they had made; and it gave him the 


greater uneaſineſs, becauſe, being exceedingly 
_ deſirous of ſetting out for Spain, he would be 
| obliged to commit the buſineſs of extirpating 
hereſy from the Netherlands to others, whom 
he could not ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of the ſame fer- 


vent zeal againſt it, of which he himſelf was 


conſcious. In order to prevent as much as 
poſſible the inconveniences which might ariſe 
from his abſence, he had gone from his camp 
at Dourlens to Bruſſels, and had been employed 


during the winter ſeaſon in ſettling the govern- - 
ment of the provinces. 5 


1559. 
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HE. provinces, which, on account af B 90 K 


their ſituation, are called the Nether- 
lands, were long governed, by their reſpec- 
tive princes, under the titles of Dukes, Mar- 
quiſſes, or Counts. Theſe princes were for 
many years engaged in perpetual wars with the 
neighbouring powers, or with one another; 
and, as they had frequent occaſions, during 
theſe wars, to have recourſe to the people for 


ſupplies, the cities, the nobles, and eccleſiaſ- 
tics, acquired, in return, ſeveral rights and 


privileges, by which the | provinces partook 


more of the nature of republics, than of regal 


governments, The ſupreme authority was 
lodged in the aſſembly of the States, which had 
| H 4 the 


Lon mad 
1559. 
Ancient 
ſtate of the 
Nether- 
lands, 
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the power of meeting as often as the members 
thought expedient. And without the conſenc 
of that aſſembly, no war could be undertaken, 


no taxes could be impoſed, no new laws en- 


acted, no change made in the current coin, 


and no foreigners admitted into any branch of 
the adminiſtration. The ſovereignty deſcended 

according to the ordinary laws of hereditary 
ſucceſſion ; but no prince was allowed to enter 
upon the exerciſe of it, till he had ſolemnly ſworn 
to obſerve and maintain the fundamental laws a. 


Ix this ſituation theſe provinces remained 
for ſeveral ages; till by the failure of the male 
line in ſome of the reigning families, by in- 
termarriages, and by conqueſts, they fell under 
the dominion of the houſe of Burgundy. After 
this event they ſtill continued to enjoy their 
ancient privileges, and to be governed accord- 


Ing to their old laws; with this difference only, 
that whereas all criminal and civil cauſes had 


been formerly determined, in the laſt reſort, 
by the councils of the ſeveral provinces, it was 


eſtabliſhed, that parties might appeal from theſe 
to the tribunal of Mechlin ; which was inſtitut- 
ed in order to unite the provinces more cloſely, 


and to give them more the he III of one 


ſtate. 


1 Grotius de Antiq. Repub. Batav, cap. $719 


UNDER 
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| Unvzx the adminiſtration of the Burgun- 
dian princes, and even long before their ac- 
ceſſion to the ſovereignty, trade and manufac- 
tures flouriſhed in the Netherlands more than 


in any other European ſtate. No city in thoſe 
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days, except Venice, poſſeſſed ſuch extenſive 


commerce as Antwerp. It was the ſtaple, or 
great mart of all the northern nations. Bruges 
was little inferior. Arras was famous for tape- 


ſtries, which ſtill retain the name of that place. 


In the city of Ghent there were many thouſand 
artificers employed in the woollen manufacture, 
long before the art was known to the Engliſh, 
from whom the wool was purchaſed by the in- 
duſtrious Flemings. 


For this proſperity the 8 of the 
Netherlands were, in a great meaſure, in- 


Cauſes of ĩt. 


debted to the nature and ſituation of their 


country; which, as it lies in the centre of 
Europe, commanding the entrance and navi- 
gation of ſeveral of the great rivers of Ger- 


many, and is almoſt every where interſected bß 


theſe rivers, or by canals and branches of the 
ſea, is admirably fitted both for foreign and 
domeſtic or inland trade. This ſingular advan- 
tage, however, could not have enabled the 
Flemings to leave the other European nations 
ſo far behind them, if the form of their civil go- 
vernment had not been —— favourable to 


their 
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their exertions. The greateſt advantages which 
nature affords for improvement in the arts of 


life, may be rendered uſeleſs to the people who 
poſſeſs them, by an injudicious, or tyrannical 


and oppreſiive exerciſe of the civil power. And 
univerſal experience proves, how vain it is to 
expect that men will apply themſelyes with vi- 


gour to commercial purſuits, where their per- 
ſons are inſecure, or where the fruits of their 


induſtry may be ſeized by the rapacious hand 
of a deſpotic prince. But happily for the in- 
habitants of the Low Countries, the ſovereigns 
of the ſeveral proyinces (unable, perhaps, from 
the ſmall extent of their dominions, to execute 


any plan of tyranny againſt the people). were, 
at a very early period, induced to give their 


conſent and ſanction to the above-mentioned . 
ſyſtem of fundamental laws; by which, al- 
though their prerogative was abridged, yet 
their power and reſources were greatly aug- 


mented, through that proſperity which their 
moderate government had enabled their ſub- 
jects 1 to attain. 


Tux ſovereignty of theſe flouriſhing provin- 
ces paſſed from the family of Burgundy into 
that of Auſtria, by the marriage of Mary, 
daughter of Charles the Bold, and ſole heireſs 
of his dominions, with Maximilian, fon of Fre- 
deric the Third, . of Germany. This 

| mufringe 
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marriage was ſet on foot and concluded by the Book 


III. 


Flemings themſelves, who, agreeably to thei 


free maxims of government, aſſumed the di- 


rection of the conduct of their princeſs in this 
. matter, which ſo nearly concerned their un | 


rity- and ſafety. 


3 he Slovak of 3 had 2 
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her for his ſon the dauphin; whilſt he moſt 


impolitically gave offence to the States, by 


ſeizing upon Burgundy and Picardy as fiefs of 


the kingdom of France. This imprudent ſtep, 


and the death of the biſhop of Liege, uncle 


of Mary, and a partiſan of Lewis, determined 
the Flemings in their choice. They judged 
wiſely, that their liberty would be ſafer in tlie 
hands of Maximilian, whoſe hereditary domi- 
nions were ſmall, and lay at a diſtance from 
them, than in thoſe. of a neighbouring prince 
ſo powerful as Lewis, who, in all his conduct, 
had ENCORE ſo much injuſtice and rapacity. 


Tur F digs ſhewed the ſame laudable 
[7 jealouſy of their privileges after Maximilian's 
marriage with their princeſs, which had influ- 
enced them in their choice of him for her 
huſband. About four years after her marriage, 
Mary died of a bruiſe which ſhe received by a 
fall from horſeback, when ſhe was big with 
child. Maximilian, under the name of tutor 
to 
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BOOK to his ſon Philip, aſſumed the reins of govern- | 
1 ment. The Flemings conſidered his conduct 


155 


as an encroachment on their rights, and refuſed 
to acknowledge his authority, till the States 
had ordained that he ſhould be admitted as go- 
vernor, only for a limited time, and upon con- 
ditions which ny required he ſhould take an 
oath to fulfil. 


Hz did not id theſe conditions ſo exact- 
ly as they expected. They complained of his 
conferring offices upon Burgundians and Ger- 
mans. They were grievoufly offended with 


him for introducing foreign troops into the 
provinces, and apprehended that he had form- 


ed a deſign againſt their liberty. After he was 


elected king of the Romans, their ſuſpicions 


aroſe to fo great a height, that, upon his en- 


tering the city of Bruges with a numerous train 


of attendants, the inhabitants ran to arms, ſur- 
rounded him in the market-place, ſeized his 
perſon, and confined him in the caſtle, where 
they kept him priſoner for ſeveral months. 


The pope and emperor interpoſed in his behalf, 


Charles V. 


but could not obtain his liberty till he had 


given ſecurity with regard to the ſeveral particu- 


lars on account of which they had taken offence. 


Or the ſame jealous attention to their liberty 


the — gave provis during the admini- 
ſtration 


* 
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ſtration of Maximilian's ſucceffors. Under 
chat of his grandſon Charles V. they had real 
ground of uneaſineſs. Charles might have 


eaſily ſubdued them, if he had been inclined. 


to uſe his power ſo ungenerouſly : and his ar- 


— 
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bitrary temper had ſufficiently appeared in his 


government of Spain and Germany; in both 


which countries he had trampled on all thoſe 
rights of the people, which had been long 
eſteemed the moſt inviolable. On ſeveral oc- 
caſions he had introduced foreign troops into 
the Low Countries; and it has been aſſerted b, 
that he once deliberated whether he ſhould 


employ them in eſtabliſhing in the provinces 
the ſame ſort of arbitrary government which 


ſubſiſted in his Spaniſh and Italian dominions. 


Bur Charles was born in the Netherlands, 
and had paſſed there the pleaſanteſt of his 
younger days. He loved the people, and was 


fond of their manners; which reſembled his 


own, and were not ſo reſerved and ſtately as 
thoſe of the Spaniards, From taſte and early 


attachment he kept them always about his per- 


fon, and had beſtowed on them the moſt im- 
portant offices in his dominions. To his pre- 
ceptor, Adrian of Utrecht, who, through his 
intereſt, was afterwards advanced to the papacy, 


v Grotius, p. 6. 
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he committed the government of Spain: and 
Charles de Lanoy, whom he appointed viceroy 


of Naples, was intruſted with the management 


of his affairs in Italy for ſeveral years, with un- 
limited authority. In all the wars which he 
carried on in Germany, and on the frontiers of 
France, he placed a particular confidence in 


his Flemiſh troops; uſed the people, when he 


reſided among them, with the moſt courteous 
familiarity, and baniſhed from his intercourſe 


with them, that form and ceremony which ten- 


ders it ſo difficult for princes either to know that 


they are beloved, or to ſhew that they deſerve it*. | 


Tux Flemings entertained a grateful ſenſe 
of the kindneſs with which he treated them. 
If we except the inſurrection of the people of 


Ghent, there happened almoſt no diſturbance 


in the Netherlands during his reign. The 


States aſſiſted him liberally in defraying the 


expence of thoſe wars in which he was almoſt 
continually engaged, and diſcovered, at all 
times, a warm attachment to his perſon. 


ChaRLES would gladly have tranſmitted. to 
his ſon the affection which he bore towards his 
Flemiſh ſubjects; and for this purpoſe he had, 
as above related, brought him to Flanders in 


© Bentivoglio, p. 4. 


his 
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his youth, in order to reconcile him to the man- Book 
ners and cuſtoms of the people. And after 
wards, when he himſelf had reſolved to retire 555. 
from the world, and to leave the government — 
of his dominions in the hands of Philip, he ex- | | 
| horted him, with much earneſtneſs, to cultivate . 
the affections of the Flemings, and to govern 
them according to thoſe laws to which they had 
been ſo long accuſtomed, and were ſo ſtrongly 
attached. 


— 


Bor Philip could not enter into his father's ®f ran; 
views. He had never made any conſiderable polar behu- | | 
ſtay in the Netherlands; and could not be fond 
of a people whoſe manners were ſo different from 
his own. In Spain, where he received his edu- 

cation, he had been taught the moſt ſuperſti- 

_ tious reverence for the Holy See, and had im- 
bibed the moſt extravagant ideas of the ex- 
tent of regal authority. Charles was not, in 
reality, leſs fond of power; but in him ambi- 
tion was, in ſome meaſure, tempered and cor- 
rected by his acquaintance with the world; 
whereas, in Philip, it was perverted and in- 
flamed by the ſentiments of an illiberal, cruel, 

gloomy ſuperſtition. 


Tux Flemings had long perceived and la- The —— 


mented the difference between the character of lows of © 


their late, and that of their preſent ſovereign. 
Philip 


him. 


Ll 
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BOOK Philip had taken the uſual oath, by which he 


mn. 3 "i 
| bound himſelf to maintain their privileges; and 
| 1559 had made them the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of re- 
: gard and affeftion. But they judged of his 
diſpoſition towards them from his conduct, ra- 
5 ther than from his oath or his profeffions. They 
| were not admitted, whilft he lived amongſt 
| | them, to any ſhare of his truſt and confidence ; 
and, in violation of their fundamental laws, he 
committed the adminiſtration of the moſt im- 
portant branches of government to the biſhop _ 
of Arras, a Burgundian ; or to his Spaniſh mi- 
niſters, Ruy Gomez de Sylva, prince of Eboli, 
and the dukes of Feria and Alva; whom the 
Flemings confidered as enemies to their nation, 
and ſtrenuous abettors of that deſpotic power, 
to which, from the beginning of Philip's reign, 
they had ſuſpected that he aſpired. 


The eviQs IT was not long before he gave them con- 

— vincing proof how well- grounded their fears 
were with regard to his intentions, by the mea- 

ſures which he employed for extinguiſning the 

new opinions in religion: Theſe opinions had 

been of late diffuſed through every corner of 

the Netherlands; having been imported thither, 

partly by foreign merchants who came to reſide 

| there; and partly by the Swiſs and German 
1 troops, whom both Charles and Philip had 

Z employed in their wars againſt France; but 

| chiefly 
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which 5 were carried on againſt them in their na- 


oy ST had, as mentioned in the pre- 

ceding book, ſhewn the ſame inclination to ex- 
tirpate the reformed religion in the Nether- 
lands, which he had diſcovered in Germany; 
and had, for this purpoſe, publiſhed ſeveral 
_ edits againſt the Proteſtants ; many of whom 
had ſuffered the moſt cruel death. 


GrearT numbers had begun to leave the pro- 
vinces, and to tranſport their families and effects 


to the neighbouring ſtates. Charles was moved 


with the repreſentation which he received of this 
event, from the regent his ſiſter, the queen 
dowager of Hungary. He felt for the cala- 
mities of the people, and he dreaded the con- 
ſequences of depopulating a country from which 
he had often received the moſt effectual aſſiſt- 
ance and ſupport. 


Bur theſe conſiderations had no 9 0 of 
influence on Philip. He republiſhed the edicts, 


of bens incredible that the number of thoſe uhh 
ſyfered could amount to 50, oco, yet this is affirmed by 
ſeveral hiſtorians. Meteren calls the number 50,000. 
Grotius, p. 12. calls i it 100,000. F. Fan, lib. v. oe it 
Eves. 1 
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chiefly by the Engliſh, French, and German ® T * 


proteſtants, . who had fled from the perſecutions — 
1555. 
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and ordered the governors 2 magiſtrates to 
carry them into rigorous execution. | 


In theſe edifts it was enacted, that all per- 


"ſons who held any erroneous opinion ſhould be 


deprived of their offices, and degraded from 
their rank. It was ordained, that whoever 
ſhould be convicted of having taught hereti- 
cal doctrines, or of having been preſent at the 
religious meetings of heretics, ſhould, if they 
were men, be put to death by the ſword, and 


if women, be buried alive. Such were the 


. 


puniſhments denounced even againſt thoſe who _ 


repented of their errors and forſook them; while 


all who perſiſted in them were condemned to 
the flames. And even thoſe who afforded ſhel- 
ter to heretics in their houſes, or who omitted 


to give information againſt them, were ſubject- 
ed to the ſame FRO as heretics them» 
felves. > - 


Phil ir was not ſatisfied with publiſhing and 
executing theſe cruel edits. He likewiſe eſta- _ 


bliſhed a particular tribunal for the extirpation 


ol hereſy, which, although it was not called by 


| accuſed were not confronted with their accuſers, | 


the name Inquiſition, had all the eſſentials of 
that iniquitous inſtitution. - Perſons were com- 


mitted to priſon upon bare ſuſpicion, and put 
to the torture on the ſlighteſt evidence. The 


or 


* 
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or made acquainted with the crimes for which B OG 
they ſuffered. The civil judges were not al- w—— 


lowed to take any further concern in proſecu- 
tions for hereſy, than to execute the ſentences 


which the inquiſitors had pronounced. The 


poſſeſſions of the ſufferers were confiſcated; and 


informers were encouraged, by an aſſurance of 


impunity in caſe they themſelves were * guilty, 


and by the promiſe of rewards *, . 


II is not forprifing; that the eſtabliſhment 


of this arbitrary tribunal ſhould have occaſioned 


diſquietude in the Netherlands. It had created 


diſturbance even in Spain and Italy, where the 
people could not boaſt ſo much as the Fle- 


mings of their civil rights; and had been ſtre- 


nuouſly oppoſed by many who were ſincerely 


attached to the Catholic religion. In the Fle- 


mings it excited the moſt frightful apprehen- 
ſions. They conſidered it as utterly ſubverſive 


of their liberty. They dreaded the ruin of 


their commerce; which could not ſubſiſt unleſs 
the foreign merchants, many of whom were 
proteſtants, could refide among them with 
'. fafety. The new opinions had been propagated 
throughout all the provinces, and men knew 
not how far the inquiſitors might extend theif 

. power, or how great a number might be found 


> 
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'B 8 1 K liable to puniſhments that were denounced, 
— not only againſt heretics themſelves, but againſt 


2559 


New erec- 
tion of bi- 
ſhoprice. 


= thaſc who were ſuſpected to befriend n 


To theſe wk of Ae Philip added 


another, by increaſing the number of biſhop- 


rics from five to ſeventeen, the number of the 
provinces. This meaſure, which would not 
at any o ther time have given much offence, 


was in the preſent juncture univerſally diſagree- 


able. Granville biſhop of Arras was the ef | 


© adviſer of it; nor did he and the king's other 
- counſellors ſcruple to acknowledge, that their 


intention in promoting it, was to have at all 
times a fufficient number of perſons in the Ne- 


therlands, upon whoſe zeal the king could rely 
for a vigorous execution of the edicts. 


<a 


Tux new biſnops were therefore conſidered 


as ſo many new inquiſitors. Their creation 


was regarded as an encroachment on the pri- 
vileges of the provinces, and a violation, on 


the part of the king, of the oath which he had 


taken at his acceſſion, to preſerve the church 
in the condition in which he found it. The 


Principal nobility were particularly averſe to 


. this innovation, becauſe the number of the 


counſellors, of ſtate was thereby greatly aug- 
mented, and conſequently the influence of the 
ancient members of the council was impaired, 

| and 


4＋ 5 
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and the balance of power thrown into the hands 
of the clergy; who, they doubted not, would 


on all occaſions ſhew themſelves ready to ſups 


port. the arbitrary meaſures of the ſovereign. 


149-. 
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But no ſect of men exclaimed ſo loudly as the 


Monks and Abbots, whoſe oppoſition was in- 


flamed by motives both of ambition and inte- 
reſt. For beſides that they would be obliged 
to yield the precedency to the biſhops, and 
have much leſs weight than hitherto in the aſ- 
ſemblies of the States, it was out of their reve- 
nues that the new biſhoprics were to be en- 
dowed. They were therefore highly incenſed. 
They laboured to connect their private intereſt 
with that of the public; and repreſented the 
new erection as no leſs pernicious to the coun- 
try in general, than it was to their order in 
eee . 


Besfprs the grievances enuinerated, the Fle- 
mings complained bitterly, that in the midſt 
of peace the provinces were filled with Spaniſh 


| ſoldiers. They had ever eſteemed it one of | 


their moſt valuable privileges, that, according 
to their fundamental laws, no foreign troops 
could be brought into the Netherlands. Charles 
indeed had often introduced them in the courſe 
of his wars with France, and with the proteſ- 


f Bentivoglio, lib. 1, 


4 | : rants 


Spaniſh 
troops in the 
Nether- - 
lands. 
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tants in Germany. But the Flemings had 


— been dazzled with the glory which generally 


1559. 


attended that monarch's arms, and had not en- 
tertained the ſame jealouſy of his intentions as 


of thoſe of Philip; who, they could not help 


thinking, had formed a deſign to reduce them 
under a deſpotic government; and had, with 
this view, deferred ſo long the diſmiſſion 


of his Spaniſh troops. Their diſcontent was 


greatly increaſed by the inſolent and rapacious 
behaviour of theſe troops; which in Zealand 
was ſo intolerable, that the people actually re- 
fuſed to work at their dykes, ſaying, that they 
choſe rather to be ſwallowed up by the ocean, 
than to remain a prey to the cruelty and mins | 


of the 28222 ſoldiers :. 


The dutch- 


| e ſs of Parma 


appointed 


| regent, 


Sven was the ſtate of affairs, and ſuch the 
temper of the people, when Philip, intending 
to ſet out for Spain, was deliberating concern- 
ing a proper perſon to whom he might commit 
the government of the Netherlands. 


Hz heſitated for ſome time between Chriſti- 
na the dutcheſs of Lorrain, his couſin, and 
Margaret dutcheſs of Parma, a natural daugh- 
ter of the late emperor. The former had di- 


e Theſe ſoldiers were not removed till the year follow- 


| ing, when Philip had occaſion for them elſewhere. Rei- 


danus, p. 5. Mevrſfii Auriacus, near the . 


. ſtinguiſhed 
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ſtinguiſhed herſelf by her prudent conduct in the Þ 09 * 
government of Lorrain after her huſband's d eat, 


and had lately acquired conſiderable reputation 
by her negociations in the treaty of peace at Cha- 


teau Cambreſis. From the vicinity of Lorrain to 


the Low Countries, the Flemings were well ac- 
quainted with her character; and, as they had 


188 


groaned under the burden of the French war, and 


had now begun to taſte, with gratitude, the fruits 


of that peace which Chriſtina's wiſdom had 
contributed to procure for them, they were ex- 


ceedingly deſirous that the government of the 
provinces ſhould be left in her hands. But 
| Philip had good reaſon for the preference which 
he gave to the dutcheſs of Parma. The dukes 
of Lorrain were, from their ſituation, in ſome 
meaſure dependent upon the crown of France; 
whereas the dutchy of Parma was ſurrounded 
with Philip's Italian dominions; and the duke 


and dutcheſs were willing to ſend their ſon, the 


celebrated Alexander Farneſe prince of Parma, 
to the court of Spain ; ; on pretence of being 
educated there, but, in truth, as a pledge of 
that implicit obedience which the dutcheſs en- 


gaged to yield to the king's injunctions in her 


government of the provinces“. 


As Philip did not intend to return ſoon ro 
the Netherlands, he thought proper, before 


his departure, to ſummon a convention of the 


bd Bentivoglio, 


I 4 States; 
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States. 
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States; which was accontinata held in Ghent. 
He was preſent himſelf, accompanied by the 
new regent, at the firſt opening of that aſſem- 
bly; but as he could not ſpeak the language 
of the country, he employed the bitiop, of 

N to addreſs the deputies i in his name. | 


Tux biſhop began his 3 wh inform- 
ing. them of the king's reſolution of going to 
Spain, and the reaſons which rendered his 
journey thither neceſſary. He expatiated on 


the affection which Philip bore towards his 
Flemiſh ſubjects; to whom his family had 


been ſo much indebted for that aſcendant and 
influence, which had given them poſſeſſion of 
ſuch extenſive territories. His affairs in Spain, 
he hoped, would not detain him long; but, 
in caſe they ſhould, he promiſed to ſend his 
ſon to reſide in the Netherlands. In the mean 
time he earneſtly exhorted the States to ſtudy 
to preſerve the public peace; and to this end 
he thought that nothing could conduce ſo 
much, as the extirpation of hereſy, which, 
whilſt it ſet men at variance with God, put 
arms into their hands againſt their civil ſove- 
reign, T hey ought therefore zealouſly to 
maintain the purity of their ancient faith, and 
for this purpoſe, to execute with vigour the 


ſeveral edits publiſhed for the ſuppreſſion of 


herely. In this, and every other meaſure, he 
hoped that they would concur chearfully with 
5 the 
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che dutcheſs of Parma, whom he had appoint- 2 „%%% 
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ed regent in his abſence. He would leave the — 


Netherlands, impreſſed with the deepeſt ſenſe 


of chat fidelity and affection which his ſubjects 


there had ever ſnewn him; and would, as ſoon 
as poſſible, remove the foreign troops, and de- 


liver the people from every other burden which 


the exigency of his affairs 195 made it an 
ry to impoſe *.. 20 ul we] ® 


Tun anſwer of the States to this ſpeech con- 
4 the warmeſt ſentiments of affection and 
loyalty. But, before the convention was diſ- 


ſolved, Philip perceived that the deputies were 


far from being ſatisfied with every part of his 


adminiſtration. They had expected that the 


troops would have been immediately tranſport- 
ed to Spain, and could not diſcover any rea- 


ſon for keeping them longer in the Low- 5 
Countries, but ſuch as filled their minds with 


terror. Their ſuſpicion that the Inquiſition 
was about to be eſtabliſned in the Netherlands, 
excited the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions. 
There were ſome of the deputies, who ſcrupled 
not openly to remonſtrate, That the Low- Coun- 
tries had never been accuſtomed to an inſtitu- 


tion of ſo much rigour and ſeverity : That the 


people trembled at the very name of the Inqui- 


0 Bentivoglio, p. 9. 
. ſition, 
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ſition, and would fly to the remoteſt corners of 


— the earth rather than ſubmit to it: That it 
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Philip re- 
fuſes to gra; 


tify them, 


was not by fire and ſword, but by the gentleſt 
and ſofteſt remedies, that the evil complained 
of muſt be cured : That as each individual had 
a habit or conſtitution of body peculiar to him- 
ſelf, ſo every nation had a peculiar tempera- 
ment or character: That what might be ſuitable 


to Spain or Italy, would be extremely unfit 


for the Netherlands; and that, in general, the 


nations in the ſouthern parts of the world could 
live happily under a degree of reſtraint which 


would render the northern nations extremely 


miſerable . : 


Tu HESE and Gach other repreſentations were 
addreſſed to the king himſelf by ſome of the 
deputies, who endeavoured to perſuade him to 


annul, or at leaſt to moderate the edits. But 


on this head Philip was inexorable. And when 


one of his miniſters repreſented, that, by per- 


fiſting in the execution of theſe edicts, he might 


| kindle the ſeeds of rebellion, and thereby loſe 


the ſovereignty of the provinces ; he replied, 
& That he had much rather be no king at all, 


than have heretics for his ſubjects v.“ 


IM Bentivoglio, lib. i. 


* Chegli voleva piu toſto reſtar Kung regni, che poſſe- | 
dergli con herefia, Bentivoglio, p. 10. 


_ Hr 
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His religion, which was of all ſuperſtitions 3 92 


the moſt intolerant ; his temper of mind, which —— 


was naturally haughty and ſevere ; his pride, 


which would have been wounded by yielding 
to what he had repeatedly declared he would 


never yield; his engagements with the pope, *' 


and an oath which he had taken to devote his 
: reign to the defence of the popiſn faith and the 
extirpation of hereſy ; above all, his thirſt for 


deſpotic power, with which he conſidered the 


| liberties claimed in religious matters by the 
proteſtants as utterly incompatible ; all theſe 
cauſes united, rendered him deaf to the remon- 
ſtrances which were made to him, and fixed 
him unalterably in his reſolution to execute the 
edicts with the utmoſt rigour. He ſhewed 
himſelf equally inflexible with regard to the 
new biſhoprics; nor would he conſent at this 


time to withdraw the Spaniſh ſoldiers. In or- 


der, however, to lefſen the odium ariſing from 
his refuſal, he offered the command of theſe 
troops to the prince of Orange and Count Eg- 
mont, the two ableſt and moſt popular noble- 


men in the Netherlands; the former of whom 


he had appointed governor of Holland, Zea- 
land, and Utrecht; and the latter, of Artois 
and Flanders. Both of them declined accept- 
ing of the offer which was made to them, and 


had the courage to declare, that they conſider- 


ed the continuance of the troops in the Low- 
| Countries, 
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B 0 © K Countries, after peace had been eſtabliſhed with 
—.— France, as a violation of the fundamental laws 
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Count Eg- 
mont. 


William I. 


prince of 


Orange. 


| on the conſtitution. 


5 Count 8 . from the dukes 

of Guelderland, and vne of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed noblemen in the Netherlands, having 
lately gained immortal honour by the victories 


of St. Quintin and Gravelines, had juſt ground 


to expect the higheſt rewards in the pawn of 
Philip t to bebe. Is 


——y prince of — ſo well known in 


hiſtory by the name of William the Firſt, was 


the repreſentative of the ancient and illuſtrious 
family of Naſſau in Germany. From his an- 


ceſtors, one of whom had been emperor of 


Germany, he inherited ſeveral rich poſſeſſions 
in the Netherlands; and he had ſucceeded to 
the principality of Orange by the will of René 
de Naſſau and Chalons, his couſin- german, in 


the year 1544. From that time the late em- 


peror had kept him perpetually about his per- 
ſon, and had early diſcovered in him all thoſe 
extraordinary talents which rendered him after- 


wards one of the moſt illuſtrious perſonages of 


the age. Both he and count Egmont had 
aſpired to the regency; and their declining to 
accept of the command of the Spaniſh troops 


N was, by ſome, aſcribed to che chagrin occa- 


ſioned 
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ſioned by their diſappointment *.. The prince 
of Orange, after dropping his own preten- 
ſions, had expreſſed his deſire to have the re- 
gency beſtowed on the dutchy of Lorrain; and 


this diſcovery of William's inclination is ſaid 
to have been a principal motive with Philip, 


and his Spaniſh counſellors, for conferring it 
on the dutcheſs of Parma. Nor were they ſa- 
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tisfied with thwarting him in this. He had 


begun and made ſome progreſs in a treaty of 
marriage with one of the princeſſes of Lorrain. 
In this meaſure likewiſe they oppoſed him, 
from an apprehenſion, it was pretended, that 
ſo cloſe a connexion with a family of ſo great 
influence, and whoſe territories lay ſo near the 
Netherlands,' would give him an acceſſion of 
power that might be dangerous in the hands of 


pect. 


Ir does not 1 appear, that, before 
the aſſembly of the States, Philip had any juſt 
ground for his ſuſpicions of William's con- 
duct; and there is only one circumſtance re- 
corded to which they can be aſcribed. The 


prince having been ſent to France as an hoſ- 


tage for the execution of ſome articles of the 
peace of Chateau-Cambreſis, had, during his 
reſidence there, diſcovered a ſcheme formed by 


— ͤ!—— 


the | 


a perſon whoſe TE there was reaſon to ſuſ- 


Cauſes of 
Philip's 


alienation 
from him, 
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"Sn tirpation of the proteſtants. This ſcheme he 
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had communicated to ſuch of his friends in the 
Netherlands as had embraced the reformed re- 
ligion, and from that time the king ceaſed to 


| treat him with his wonted confidence. 


Bur we find a ſtill more fatisfactory account 


of Philip's alienation from the prince, in the 


jealouſy of Granvelle and the Spaniſh miniſters, 


From his early youth William had been con- 
ſidered as a principal favourite of the late em- 


peror, who had on all occaſions diſtinguiſhed 
him with peculiar marks of his eſteem. Charles 
uſed to communicate to him his moſt ſecret 


. counſels, and had been heard to declare, that 


the prince, though ſcarcely arrived at the years 
of manhood, had often ſuggeſted expedients to 
him that were of great advantage to his affairs. 
William was in the twenty-third year of his 
age when Charles reſigned his dominions, yet 
he had already received ſeveral public proofs 
of the emperor's attachment. Not to mention 
his making choice of him to ſupport him in 
that auguſt aſſembly in which he reſigned his 
dominions, or his beſtowing on him, in pre- 
ference to his other courtiers, the honour of 
carrying the Imperial crown to his brother Fer- 


dinand; he had appointed him commander in 


* Bentivoglio, p. 6. Thuanus, tom. i. lib, xxii. ſect. 10. 
chief 
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twenty years old. | Againſt this meaſure all his 
counſellors had remonſtrated, and had repre- 


| ſented to him the ſuperior character of the 


French generals „the duke de Nevers, and the 
admiral de Coligni. But Charles adhered to 
his choice, and had no reaſon afterwards to re- 


pent of it. William not only ſaved the troops 
while they were under his command from ſuſ- 


taining any misfortune or calamity, but forti- 
fied Charlemont and Philipville, and thereby 
ſecured the frontier of the Netherlands, in ſpite 
of the moſt vigorous efforts which the enemy 
could make to prevent him. This uncommon 
degree of attachment that was ſhewn him by 
the father, was the real cauſe of the coldneſs 
with which he was treated by the ſon. Gran- 


velle and the Spaniſh miniſters were envious 
of his riſing greatneſs, and took every oppor- 


tunity to inſpire Philip with ſuſpicions of his 
deſigns, and an averſion to his character. Phi- 
lip was confirmed in his ſuſpicions by William' 8 


refuſing to accept of the command of the 


troops; and ſaw that neither he, nor count 
Egmont, who likewiſe declined accepting it, 
were perſons on whom he could depend for 
executing the plan which he had formed for 
eſtabliſhing deſporiſm in the provinces. 


Hex 


| 12 
- chief of his army, in the ne of che doke Bo A, K 
of Savoy, when the prince was only two and Pe 
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Hz left them, however, in poſſeſſion of the 


| — ſeveral governments to which they had been 


appointed, and ſtill allowed them to hold their 
Places as formerly 1 in the council of State. Their 
merit, he was ſenſible, intitled them to all the 
honours and offices which they enjoyed; He 
knew how extenſive their influence was among 
the people; and he was conſcious they had been 
guilty of nothing 'that could juſtify him for. re- 
moving them from their employments ; ſince, 
even when their conduct had offended him the 
moſt, they had only exerciſed thoſe rights, 
which, by the fundamental laws of the coun- 
try, belonged to every inhabitant of the Ne- 
n. | 


Bur ag Philip did not think proper to 
diſmiſs them from his ſervice, he reſolved that 
they ſhould not have power to fruſtrate his in- 
tentions. And for this purpoſe he left, for 
principal counſellor to the regent, the biſhop 
of 'Arras, whoſe views were entirely coincident 
with his own, and in whom, therefore, the 
dutcheſs of Parma was deſired to repoſe unli- 
mited * 


AxrHON Y PERENOT, biſhop of Arras, ſo well 
known in the hiſtory of the Netherlands by 
the name of cardinal Granvelle, was ſon to the 
celebrated chancellor of that name, whom the 


"late 
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late emperor Rad for many years intruſted bith 


the management of his moft impottant affairs. 
Anthony having been early initiated into buſi- 


nefs, had beef employed by the emperor for 


ſeveral years in the niceſt political negotiations, 
and in ſome of the higheſt departments of the 
ftate. He was a perſon of extraordinary abili- 
ties, and particularly diſtinguiſhed for his elo- 


quence, his activity, his induſtry, and addreſs. 


Yet he was extremely odious to the people 
whom he was left to govern, who conſidered 
him as the principal author of all their griev- 
ances. In the court of Charles, and after- 
wards in that of Philip, he had acquired ha- 
bits and principles not unſuitable perhaps to the 
miniſter of a deſpotic prince, but which ren- 


dered him exceedingly unfit for the govern- 


ment of the Low-Countries, where the power 
of the ſovereign was ſo much limited by the 
laws. He was naturally choleric and haughty, 


vain, and oſtentatious of his credit with the 
king; and, by an imperious and intereſted be- 


haviour, had diſguſted many of his friends, 
and inflamed the reſentment of his enemies. 
He was particularly obnoxious to the principal 
nobility; and, in the courſe. of his miniſtry, 
had been inſtrumental in diſappointing many 
of them in their moſt favourite views ; of am- 
bition and intereſt ;“. 
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liked, it could not reaſonably be expected that 
the government vould proceed ſmoothly. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN, &c. 
In the hands of a perſon ſo univerſally diſ- 


r — Py 12 


While Philip himſelf was preſent, the diſcon- 
tented nobles were overawed. But no ſooner 
was that reſtraint removed which the king's 
preſence impoſed upon them, than their ill- | 
humour broke out, with a degree of violence 
that drew after it the moſt ſerious and i ** | 
tant n. | | | 


THE 


THE 
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PHILIP THE SECOND, 


KING OP s PAIN. 


„ 


HILIP ſet ſail from the Netherlands 
with a fleet of near ſeventy ſhips, on the 
20th of Auguſt, and arrived at Loredo, in the 
province of Biſcay, on the 29th. He reached 
the port in ſafety, but no ſooner had he landed, 


BOOK 
IV. 


I 9. 
Phil? = ar- 
rival in 
Spain. 


than a dreadful ſtorm aroſe, in which a part of 


his fleet was ſhipwrecked; above a thouſand 
men periſhed, and a great number of capital 
paintings, ſtatues, and other curious works of 
art, were loſt, which Charles had been employed 
during forty years in collecting, in Germany, 
Italy, and Flanders. 


Pare, animated by a ſpirit ſimilar to that 
which prompted him, after the victory of St. 
- K 2 | Quintin, 


e 
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uintin, to conſecrate a church to St. Laurence, 
—— thought he could not, on this occaſion, expreſs 


his gratitude for his preſervation, in a manner 
more acceptable to the Deity, than by declar- 
ing his reſolution to dedicate his life to the de- 
fence of the Catholic faith, and the extirpation 
of hereſy *. : 


. As the Spaniards had not for many years en- 
joyed the preſence of their ſovereign, his arri- 
val diffuſed univerſal joy throughout the king- 


dom. His adminiſtration before his marriage 


with the queen of England had procured him 


he general eſteem, and he was now more re- 


ſpected than ever, on account of the ſignal ſuc- 
ceſs with which his arms had been attended in 


his wars with France, and the moderation and. 
equity which he had diſplayed i in the pence of 


Chateau-Cambreſis. | 


— 


Tun proofs of affection which he received at 


this time from his Spaniſh ſubjects, were the 


ſtronger, becauſe, although Philip ſeldom ſuf- 


fered either joy or forrow to appear in his looks, 


his diſcourſe, or behaviour, it was well known 


how much he was attached to his native coun- 


try, more than to any of his other dominions; 
and it was generally believed, that he intended to 


2 Father Paul, lib. v. p 417. 
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jects ; he could not, as has been already men- 
tioned, ſpeak with facility any other language 
but theirs, and he poſſeſſed not that courage 
and enterpriſe by which the late emperor had 
been determined to undertake ſo many voyages 
and journies to the different ſtates which were 
ſubje& to his dominion. The Low-Countries 


had not, in the eyes of Philip, thoſe charms 


by which Charles had been ſo powerfully at- 
tracted ; and were particularly diſagreeable to 
him, on account of the reſtrictions which their 


free conſtitution of * impoſed on his 


authority. 


In the beginning of the reign of Charles, 
Spain was one of the freeſt ſtates in Europe; 
but as the nobles were humbled, and their 


power abridged, during the arbitrary, but vi- 
gorous adminiſtration of cardinal Ximenes ; ſo 
the 1ll-concerted and unſucceſsful attempt 


which the commons of Caſtile made ſome years 
afterwards, to aſſert their rights, ſerved only to 


exalt the royal prerogative, which they intended 


to have circumſcribed, and to reduce the Cortes 
to an entire dependence on the crown. And 
although in Arragon the people ſtill enjoyed 
their ancient privileges, yet there was little 
probability that they would ever venture to 

K 3 diſpute 
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fix in it his perpetual reſidence. His manners OI 
were ſuited only to thoſe of his Spaniſh ſub- w— 
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%K diſpute the will of their prince; who poſſeſſed 
W—— ſuch inexhauſtible reſources, and could, when 


1559 


he pleaſed, employ even their own countrymen 
the Caſtilians, to ſubdue them. But there was 
no circumſtance which ſerved more to increaſe 
Philip's partiality for Spain, and to make him 
prefer it to any of his other dominions for the 
place of his abode, than the full eſtabliſnment 
which the court of inquiſition had acquired in 
that kingdom, and the ſecurity which this inſti- 
tution afforded him againſt the propagation of 


_ hereſy. A 


Of the in- 


__ quiſition. 


— 


THis tribunal, which, although it was not 
the parent, has been the nurſe and guardian of 


ignorance and ſuperſtition, in every kingdom 


into which it has been admitted, was introduced 
into Spain near a century before the preſent 
period, by Ferdinand and Iiabella; and was 
principally intended to prevent the relapſe of 
the Jews and Moors, who had been converted, 
or pretended to be converted, to the faith of the 


church of Rome. Its juriſdiction was not con- 


fined to the Jews and Moors, but extended to 
all thoſe who, in their practice or opinions, 


differed from the eftabliſhed church. In the 


united kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon, there 
were eighteen different inquiſitorial courts ; 


having each of them its counſellors, termed 


Apoſtolic Inquiſitors; its ſecretaries, ſerjeants, 
| | | id 
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and other officers; and beſides theſe, there were 5 00 K 
twenty thouſand familiars diſperſed thoughout — hel 


the kingdom, who acted as ſpies and informers, 
and were employed to apprehend all ſuſpected 
perſons, and to commit them for their trial, to 
the priſons which belonged to the inquiſition. 


By theſe familiars, perſons were ſeized on bare | 


ſuſpicion ; and, in contradiction to the common 
rules of law, they were put to the torture, tried 
and condemned by the inquiſitors, without 
being confronted either with their accuſers, or 
with the witneſſes on whoſe evidence they were 
condemned. The puniſhments inflicted were 
more or leſs dreadful, according to the caprice 
and humour of the judges. The unhappy vic- 
tims were either ſtrangled, or committed to the 
flames, or loaded with chains and ſhut up in 


dungeons during life. Their effects were con- 


fiſcated, and their families ſtigmatiſed wich i in- 
famy . 


Tuts inſtitution was, no doubt, well calcu- 


lated to produce an uniformity of religious 


profeſſion ; but it had a tendency likewiſe to 


deſtroy the ſweets of ſocial life; to baniſh all 


freedom of thought and ſpeech; to diſturb 
mens minds with the moſt diſquieting appre- 


henſions, and to produce the moſt intolerable. 


 Þ Mariana, lib. >xiv. c. xvi. p. 137. 
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ſlavery, by reducing perſons of all ranks of life 
to a ſtate of abject dependence upon prieſts; 
whoſe integrity, were it even greater than that 
of other men, as in every falſe religion it is leſs, 


muſt have been corrupted by the uncontroul- 


able authority which they were allowed to ex- 


erciſe. 


Svcn nearly were the ſentiments which even 


the Spaniards entertained of this iniquitous tri- 


bunal, at the time when it was erected *. But 
not having had experience then of its perni- 
cious «feds, and conſidering it as intended for 


the chaſtiſement of Jews and infidels, they only 


murmured and complained ; till, the yoke be- 


ing wreathed about their necks, the moſt ſecret 
murmurings became dangemus, and often fatal 


to thoſe who uttered them. 


By this tribunal, a viſible change was 
wrought in the temper of the people; and re- 
ſerve, diſtruſt, and jealouly, became the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of a Spaniard. It perpetuated 


and confirmed the reign of ignorance and ſu- 


perſtition. It inflamed the rage of religious 
bigotry ; and, by the cruel ſpectacles to which, 
in the execution of its decrees, it familiariſed 
the people, it nouriſhed in them that ferocious 


© Mariana, 


ſpirit, 
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uit, which, in the Netherlands and America, 
they manifeſted by deeds that have fixed an 


everlaſting reproach on the Spaniſh name. 


Bur theſe conſiderations could not be ap- 
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prehended by Philip; nor if they had been ſug- 


geſted to him, would they have had any influ- 
ence upon his conduct. He had imbibed, in 
all its virulence, that ſpirit of bigotry and per- 


ſecution, which gave birth to the inquiſition. 


He regarded heretics as the moſt odious of cri- 
minals; and conſidered a departure in his ſub- 
jects from the Roman ſuperſtition, as the moſt 


dreadful calamity that could befal them. He 


was therefore determined to ſupport the inqui- | 


ſitors with all his power, and he encouraged 


them to exert themſelves in the exerciſe of their | 


office, with the utmoſt diligence. 


Tur zeal and vigilance of theſe men fully 
correſponded to that ardour with which their ſo- 
vereign was inflamed ; yet ſo irreſiſtible in this 
age was the ſpirit of innovation, and ſo great 
the force of truth, that the opinions of the 
reformers had found their way even into Spain, 


and were embraced openly by great numbers 


of both ſexes, among whom were both prieſts 


and nuns. 


Even the archbiſhop of Toledo, Bartlemi di 


Caranza y Miranda, was, from certain propoſi- I 


tions 


Caranza 
Abp, of Tos 
edo. 
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B © 9 K tions contained in a catechiſm which he pub- 
——— liſhed, ſuſpected to have eſpouſed them. The 


1559» 


inquiſitors informed the king of the grounds 


of their ſuſpicion, and deſired to receive his in- 


ſtructions for their conduct. Caranza had been 
univerſally reſpected as one of the moſt virtuous 
and learned prelates in Spain. Having, when 
provincial of the order of St. Dominique, been 


carried by Philip into England, as a perſon 


well qualified to promote the re-eſtabliſhment 


of popery in that kingdom, he had laboured 
with ſo much zeal for that end, and thereby 


recommended himſelf ſo powerfully to the king, 


that in the year one thouſand five hundred and 


fifty-ſeven, Philip advanced him to the primacy. 


His firſt employment after attaining this high 
dignity was to adminiſter f ſpiritual comfort to 
the late emperor, whom he attended in his laſt 


diſtreſs. But the memory of his merit and ſer- 


vices was now obliterated. Philip wrote to the 
inquiſitors from the Netherlands, that they 
muſt, without heſitation, proceed againſt the 
archbiſhop as they would do againſt other de- 
Iinquents; and that they ſhould not ſpare even 
his own ſon if they found him guilty of hereſy. 
Caranza was accordingly thrown into priſon, 


and his revenues were ſequeſtrated. The pro- 


poſitions in his catechiſm, at which the inqui- 


ſitors had taken offence, were heid to be of a 
diſputable nature even among the Catholics 


them- 
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themſelves. It is probable, however, that ſen- B oy * 
tence would have been pronounced againſt w——w 
him, had not the pope interpoſed, and claimed oy 
an excluſive right to decide the cauſe. Philip, 

anxious for the honour of the holy office, to 
whoſe power he was defirous that no bounds 
ſhould be preſcribed, employed all his intereſt 
to prevail on the pontiff to drop his preten- 
ſions. But at laſt he himſelf yielded; and Ca- 
ranza, after having languiſhed in priſon for fix 
years and ſeven months, was tranſported to 
Rome, where he was releaſed from confine- 
ment, but died in a few weeks after he was ſet 


at liberty !. 
BETORE Philip O e in the city of Valla- A 775 

dolid, an Auto-de-fe had been celebrated, in Valladolia 
which a great number of proteſtants were com- 

mitted to the flames. There were ſtill in the 

priſons of the inquiſition more than thirty per- 

ſons, againſt whom the ſame dreadful punith-' 

ment had been denounced. Philip, eager to | EAN 

give public proof as early as poſſible of his ab- 

horrence of theſe innovators, deſired the inqui- 

ſitors to fix a day for their execution; and he 

reſolved to witneſs it. The dreadful ceremony 

(more repugnant to humanity, as well as to the 


ſpirit of the chriſtian religion, than the moſt 5 


Ferreras, Annis 1559 & 1565. Campana, an. 1559. 
Miniana, lib. v. c. xi. | 


4 abominable 
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＋· the Pagan world) was conducted with the great- 
1559+ eſt ſolemnity which the inquiſitors could deviſe; 
and Philip, attended by his ſon Don Carlos, by 
his ſiſter, and by his courtiers and guards, ſat 
within ſight of the unhappy victims. After 
hearing a fermon from the biſhop of Zamora, | 
-he roſe from his ſeat, and having drawn his 4 
{word, as a ſignal, that with iz he would de- 1 
fend the holy faith, he took an oath admini- 
| tered to him by the Inquiſitor-General, to 
ſupport the inquiſition and its miniſters, againſt 
all heretics and apoſtates, and to compel his 
ſubjects every where to yield obedience to its 
decrees. ED 


Auox the proteſtants condemned, there 
was a nobleman of the name of Don Carlos di 
Seſſa, who, when the executioners were con- 

ducting him to the ſtake, called out to the king | 
for mercy, ſaying, © And canſt thou thus, O 
c king, witneſs the torments of thy ſubjects? 
.« Save us from this cruel death; we do not 
e deferve it.“ *© No,” Philip ſternly replied, 
« T would myſelf carry wood to burn my own 
« ſon, were he ſuch a wretch as thou *.” After 


which, he beheld the horrid ſpectacle that fol- 


© Io traen lenna para quemar a mi hijo, fi fuere tan malo 
como vos. Cabrera, lib. v. c. iii. Miniana, l. v. c. xi. 


lowed, 
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lowed, with a compoſure and tranquillity that B 0.0 K 


betokened the moſt unfeeling heart. 


Tris dreadfied ſeverity, joined with certain 


rigid laws, enacted to prevent the importation 


— 


. 


of Lutheran books, ſoon produced. the deſired 


effect. After the celebration of another Auto- 


_ de-fe , in which about fifty proteſtants ſuffered, 


all the reſt, if there were any who ſtill remained, 
either concealed their ſentiments, or made their 


eſcape into foreign parts *. 


PniLIp proceeded next to ſettle the civil go- 
vernment of the kingdom; and, according to 
the Spaniſh hiſtorians, he diſcovered in the 
choice of his miniſters, and of the governors of 
towns and provinces, much prudence and cir- 
cumſpection; of which laſt, an hiſtorian gives 


the following inſtance, that beſides making di- 
ligent inquiry concerning the characters of the 


ſeveral candidates for office, he kept a regiſter 
for his own uſe, in which he recorded all the 
vices and defects, as well as the virtues and ac- 
compliſhments of each. 


He might have confined his attention to ob- 
jects of this nature, and have applied himſelf 


wholly to the internal adminiſtration of his do- 


f In Seville, t Miniana, lib. v. c. xi. b Ibid. 
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minions, had he not found it neceſſary to pro- 
vide againft the hoſtile intentions with which 
the Turkiſh emperor, and the corſairs of Bar- 
bary, were animated againſt him. | 


Tux Ottoman empire was, in the preſent 
period, at the ſummit of its glory, under the 
victorious Solyman; the greateſt and the moſt 
enlightened of all the Sultans. In Perſia, in 
Huneary, and in Africa, this heroic prince had 
widely extended the limits of his empire ; had 
expelled the knights of St. John from Rhodes, 
which till then had been deemed impregnable; 
had ſtripped the Venetians of a great part of 
their territories ; laid waſte the coaſts of Italy 


and Spain; and filled all Europe with admira- 


tion of his exploits, and with the terror of his 
name. From the time of his competition with 
Ferdinand' in Hungary, he had regarded the 


princes of the houſe of Auſtria as his rivals. 


He had aſſiſted Henry II. of France, firſt 


againſt Charles, and afterwards againſt Philip; 
as he had formerly aſſiſted Francis againſt the 
emperor. And in the late war, although by ſome 
accident his fleet did not arrive in time to act 
in concert with that of France, yet it came 
afterwards under his admiral Piali, who, having 
landed his troops in Italy, and in the iſlands of 
Prochita and Minorca, put great numbers of 
the 
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the inhabitants to the Fond; and cartied off 
RO hundred eg into e. 
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From an enemy ſo powerful and enterpriſ- | 


ing, Philip had much to apprehend. But he 
believed it to be inconſiſtent with the character 
of protector of the church, to which he aſpired, 


to enter into any alliance with a prince who 


was the declared and irreconcilable enemy of 


Chriſtianity ; and therefore, far from propoſing 
any terms of accommodation, he iſſued orders 
for putting the coaſts of Spain and Italy into a 


+ . Poſture of defence, leſt Solyman ſhould find lei- 


ſure from his 9 occupations to renew hoſti- 


lities. 


Bur the Spaniſh monarch had more imme- 
diate cauſe of inquietude from the corſairs on 
the coaſt of Africa, an enemy much more for- 
midable than before, by the aſſiſtance which 
Solyman had afforded them ever ſince they ac- 
knowledged him for their ſovereign. They 
conſiſted of Turks, Arabs, Negroes, and 


Moors; the laſt of whom were partly natives, 


and partly ſuch as had been expelled from 
Spain in the time of Ferdinand and Iſabella. 
They were all men of barbarous manners, in- 


i Ferreras, ann. 1558. 


hometan 


The corſairs 


of Barbary. £ 


flamed with the moſt bigoted zeal for the Ma- 
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2% * hometan religion, open foes to almoſt every 
a Chriſtian power, and animated with a peculiar 


2559 


: Dragut. 


hatred againſt the Spaniards, who had often at- 


tacked them in their ſtrong holds, and had 
long treated their brother Mahometans, the 
Moreſcoes in Spain, with inhumanity. They 


had often taken full revenge for theſe injuries, 
under the celebrated brothers, Horuc and Hay- 


radin Barbaroſſas. Their principal fleet was 


now commanded by another corſair, of the 
name of Dragut, the Barbaroſſa of his age, 


and not inferior to either of the two brothers 
in thoſe qualifications by which they were ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed. | 


Born in a little village i in Natolia, oppoſite 
to the iſle of Rhodes, and ſprung, like the 


Barbaroſſas, from the meaneit parents, Dragut 


had, in his youth, enliſted himſelf on board 
a Turkiſh galley, and had ſerved there for 
ſome years as a common ſailor. In that ſtation 
he gave conſpicuous proofs of his capacity. He 
ſeemed however to be governed by a paſſion 
extremely different from that ambition which 
is the ordinary attendant upon genius,” and to 


have no other end in view than to enrich him- 


ſelf. But as ſoon as he had acquired a certain 
ſum of money, he purchaſed a galley of his on, 
and began the adventurous occupation of a 


corſair, in which he became remarkable for his 
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{kill in navigation, his knowledge of the Gans, 3 
his intrepidity, and enterpriſe. His character 
did not remain long unknown to Hayradin 
Barbaroſſa, who was at that time high admiral 
of the Turkiſh fleet. Barbaroſſa gladly received 
 Dragut-into his ſervice, and having made him 
his lieutenant, he gave him the command of 


twelve of his ſhips of war. With this fleet 


| Dragut did infinite miſchief to all the European 


ſtates who traded in the Mediterranean, the 
French only excepted, whoſe monarchs were in 


alliance with the Turkiſh emperor. He ſuf- 


fered no ſeaſon to paſs unemployed. Scarcely 
a ſingle Spaniſh or Italian ſhip eſcaped him ; 


and when he failed in taking a ſufficient num- 


ber of prizes, he commonly made ſome ſudden 


deſcent on the coaſts of Spain or Italy, plun- 
dering the country, and carrying off great 


numbers of the inhabitants into captivity. In 


theſe deſcents he was generally fortunate ; but 


in the year 1541, having landed his men in a 


creek in Corſica, they were ſcattered along the 
coaſt, and employed in collecting their booty, 

when Juanetin Doria, the brave nephew of the 
illuſtrious Andrew Doria, came upon him with 


a ſuperior force, took nine of his ſhips, and 


compelled him to ſurrender. When he was 


carried on board the admiral's galley, he could 


not reſtrain his indignation, but exclaimed, 
And am I then doomed to be thus loaded 


Vor. . | | # | cc with 
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ce with fetters by! a beardleſs youth ?” a ſaying 


which occaſioned his meeting with harder uſage 


than he would otherwiſe have received. Both 


Barbaroſſa and Solyman intereſted themſelves 
in his behalf, and made tempting offers to the 
Genoeſe for his ranſom. Notwithſtanding which 


they detained him four years in captivity z nor 
could they be perſuaded to ſet him at liberty 


till Barbaroſſa, with a hundred gallies under 


his command, appeared before their town, and 


threatened to lay it in aſhes, if he were not 


inſtantly reteaſed. The Genoeſe found it ne- 


ceſſary to comply with this requeſt ; and Dra- 
gut, who was immediately afterwards furniſhed 


with a ſtrong fquadron of ſhips by Barbaroſſa, 


and was now inflamed with redoubled hatred 


againſt all who bore the name of Chriſtians, 


reſumed his former occupation, and ſought 


after opportunities, with unceaſing ardor, to 


' wreck his vengeance upon his enemies. Be- 
ſides captures which he made at ſea, he ſacked 


and pillaged, year after year, innumerable vil- 
lages and towns in Italy and the adjacent iſles. 


Having been diſpoſſeſſed by Doria of his ſtrong. 
Tea-port of Mohedia on the coaſt of Barbary, 


he had ample revenge afterwards on that gal- 
-lant ſeaman, in an engagement off Naples, in 
which he took fix of his ſhips, with a great 
number of troops on board, and obliged Doria 


| himſelf, and the reſt of the _ to fly before 


him. 
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him. In the year immediately following he 


ſubdued almoſt the whole iſland of Corſica, 
and delivered it into the hands of the French. 
After this, having made himſelf maſter of Tri- 
poli, he fortified that place in the ſtrongeſt 


manner. From Tripoli he iſſued forth as often 
as the ſeaſon would permit; and after Philip's 
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acceſſion, and even after peace was eoncluded 


between France and Spain, he continued to 


practiſe as formerly his depredations upon the 


_ coaſts of Sicily, Naples, and other ſtates which 


belonged to the Spaniſh monarchy. 


Or theſe hoſtilities Philip had received par- 
ticular information before he left the Nether- 
lands, and had been earneſtly exhorted by the 


Sieur de la Valette, grand-maſter of the knights 
of Malta, and the duke de Medina Cceli, go- 
© vernor of Sicily, to think ſeriouſly of putting 


an end to the innumerable miſchiefs to which 
his ſubjects were expoſed from this active cor- 


fair, by ſending ſuch a force againſt him as 
might compel him to abandon his retreat. 


Philip readily conſented to this requeſt ; and as 
he was informed by la Valette, that Dragut 


himſelf was abſent at that time from Tripoli, 
carrying on an inland war againſt one of the 
kings in Barbary, he ſent immediate orders to 


the duke de Medina Coli, Doria, and others, 


to haſten forward the preparations neceflary for - 


„ the 


Expedition 
againſt Trix 
poli and the 
iſte of Gei⸗ 
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20 20 K the intended enterpriſe. 'T he pope: and moſt 
332 of the other princes in Italy contributed their 
12880 aſſiſtance, and a fleet was aſſembled conſiſting 
of more than a hundred ſhips, having fourteen | 
thouſand ſoldiers on board. This armament, 
of which the duke de Medina Cceli had the 
chief command, ſet fail from Meſſina in the 
end of October one thouſand five hundred and 
fifty-nine, and paſſed over to Syracuſe. There 
it was detained by contrary winds for ſeveral 
weeks, and during that time a diſeaſe, 'dcca- 
ſioned by unwholeſome proviſions, carried off 
between three and four thouſand of the troops. 
Medina Cali however proceeded in his voy- 
age, ſtill hoping that he had force ſufficient. to 
_ enſure ſucceſs; and it is probable that he 
would not have been diſappointed had he ad- 
vanced directly and laid ſiege to Tripoli. But 
he thought it would facilitate the reduction of 
that place, to make himſelf maſter before-hand 
of the iſle of Gerba, which lies a few miles from 
Tripoli, and was held by a Mooriſh governor, 
attached to the intereſt of Dragut. This 
iſland was ſubdued with little difficulty; and a 
caſtle which had been erected upon it was, af- 
ter a feeble reſiſtance, abandoned by the Moors, 
whoſe commander ſwore — upon the 
- ee Ge 
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N f | Ir was as the opinion of ſome of the principal 
| officers that this caſtle ſhould be immediately 
—— 
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deſtroyed; ind chat the Rect ſhould proceed to 
Tripoli without delay. But the duke was un- 


fortunately- of a different opinion, and reſolved. 


not only to preſerve the caſtle, but to ſtrengthen 
and enlarge it. In this prepoſterous under- 


taking a great deal of time was loſt. Dragut 


had returned with his army from his inland ex- 
pedition; and he had leiſure not only to pro- 
vide for the ſecurity of the town, but to fend, 
notice to the Grand Seignior-of the operations 
of the Chriſtian fleet, which he repreſented 
might be attacked with great advantage in its 
preſent ſituation, while the commander was off 
his guard, mne, were en 


ſhore. 


| | Bak ws as. dn: lege th 
tempting opportunity which was thus preſented: 
to him. He fitted out, with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, a fleet of ſeventy-four gallies, put a 
hundred Janiffaries, beſides other ſoldiers, on 

board each of them, and gave the command to 
his admiral Piali, with orders to proceed in his 
voyage as faſt as poſſible. The Spaniards were 


informed of his approach by a Malteſe frigate, 


and were thrown into great perplexity. A 
council of war was immediately held. Some 


officers were for waiting till the enemy ſhould 


arrive, and adviſed Medina to give them 


battle. Others, among whom was the younger 
| L - " 
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* oy K Doria, whoſe courage was unqueſſionable, 
—— were of opinion, that conſidering the ſickly 
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condition of the troops, and the great diminu- 
tion which they had undergone, they could not 
contend with ſo powerful an enemy without 
the utmoſt danger of a total overthrow, and 
therefore that they ought immediately to retire, 


and conduct the fleet to a place of ſafety, The 
duke de Medina Cali, à man of no experience 


in maritime affairs, and utterly unqualified for 
the charge which he had undertaken, was ata 
a loſs to determine to which of the two mea- 
ſures propoſed he ſhould give the preference, 
There was a neceſſity for embracing inſtantly 
either the one or the other, Yet he balanced 
between them for ſome days, and ftill continued 


to make the troops work in completing the 
fortifications of the caſtle, till intelligence wag 
brought him that the enemy were at hand, and 

ſteering Ny Bene the ſand. e 


THERE was no time b ton whe bert ine = 


a poſture of defence, Both the mariners and 
ſoldiers were overwhelmed with terror; and 
each crew, without waiting for. the word of 
command, made haſte, with oars and fails, ta 
eſcape from the Py Ee" Several 


* The elder Doria was 8 — from he a page in 
this expedition, by the infirmities of old age, „ 
ſhips 


4 
"= 
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ſhips foundered among the flats and ſthallows. 
Others were driven back by the wind, or. by 
the enemy, and wrecked upon the iſland. 
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Some eſcaped, and particularly thoſe / which | 


belonged to the order of St. John, through 


their ſuperior acquaintance with the coaſt. 


Above thirty were taken by the Turks; about 
one thouſand men were killed or drowned, and 
five thouſand taken priſoners. Medina Ceeli, 


with Doria, and ſome other principal officers, | 


paſſed in the night through the middle of the 


enemy's fleet, and arrived fafe at Malta; hav- 


ing, before his departure, committed the charge 
of the fort of Gerba to Don Alvaro de Sande, 


r whom he: gave the menen eee Se. 


"end lee md WG? 0 


Tun valline Spaniant had x wory little „re 7 The fiege 


to truſt to theſe aſſurances, and could not ex- 
pet to be able to hold out long againſt ſo great 
a force as he knew would be employed againſt 
him; eſpecially as he was but indifferently fur- 
niſhed with proviſions, and was much more 
likely to find enemies than friends in the na- 
tives of the iſland. Notwithſtanding theſe diſ- 
_ couraging circumſtances, he readily undertook 


the arduous taſk aſſigned him; and having got 


his garriſon augmented by the crews of thoſe 


the * ah. 
(T8 by 
the Turks, 


ſhips which, in attempting to make their eſcape, 


us been driven back upon the coaſt, he pre- 
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Fial loſt; no time $909 his Sits. but — 
mediately landed his troops and began the 
fiege. He was furniſhed with artillery by Dra- 
gut, who brought it himſelf, together with ſome 


freſh forces, from Tripoli. About twelve thou- 


ſand Turks, beſides the iſlanders and other 


Moors, were employed in the ſiege. In their 
firſt approaches many of them were killed. But 
ſoon after their battery had been unmaſked, a a 
great part of the wall of the fort was laid in 
ruins. The beſieged in the mean time began 
to ſuffer greatly from the heat of the ſeaſon, 
and from the ſcarcity and unwholeſomeneſs of 
the water and proviſions. Great numbers died, 

and many, grown impatient under the hard- 


ſhips to which they were expoſed, deſerted to 


— 


the enemy. By theſe men Piali was informed 
of the diſtreſſed condition of the garriſon; and 


he invited them to ſurrender, and promiſed to 


ſpare their lives. Don Alvaro rejected this 
offer with diſdain, and ſtill perſiſted in the de- 
fence, But at length, finding that his ſtock of 


proviſions was almoſt ſpent, and having de- 


ſpaired of the relief which had been promiſed 
by Medina, he called together the garriſon, 
which amounted now only to one thouſand 
men, and having reminded them of che glory 

| ich 


car hey ta rielthes bidet" to ppm their ( 
bodies, nor numbers to defend the fort any 
longer, he deſired them to reſolve, whether 
they would give themſelves up tamely to be the | 
ſlaves-of their barbarous enemy, or imitate the 
example which he would ſet them, and die 
fighting bravely for the h6nour of their religion | 
and their country. The ſoldiers called out 
with one voice, © That they choſe death rather 
« than ſlavery; and were ready” to follow _ 
ce whereſoever he ſhould lead them.” He 
then defired they would refreſh themſelves with - 
ſuch victuals as ſtill remained, and hold them: 
ſelves in readineſs to leave the fort about OR : 
Wer night. * 5 We OOTY ee 
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Ar hi time they ſet out,” 55 the pate which - 
— towards the ſea, and having paſſed a 
triple rampart, which hd Wien Uwe up to 
prevent their fallies, they made dreadful Havoc 
among the Turks, and had àlmoſt reached the 
general's tent, when they were put to a Mind _ 
by the Janifſarics:- They fought" long and def. 
perately-z but at laſt, the whole Turkiſh carp : 
being up in arms, they were ob erpowered by 
numbers, and almoſt all of them were Nain. 
Alvaro, with two officers who had kept near 
him, forced his way through the thickeſt part 
of the Sat till he reached the — and got 


on 
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1 tata Spaniſh. ſhip-which had been ſtrand- 
ed. There he was ſtanding at day-break, with 
his target in one hand and his. ſword in the 


other, ſurrounded; by the _ Turkiſh ſoldiers, 
who would have quickly buried him under their 
darts, if their officers, who highly reſpected his 
heroic valour, had not reſtrained them. Hav- 
ing been urged by a Genoeſe renegado to lay 


down his arms, and affured of receiving a treat- 


ment ſuitable to his rank and merit, he at laſt 


| conſented to ſurrender himſelf to Piali. 


" Grew was hs . of this WO 


_ enterpriſe ; the failure of which, and all the | 


calamities which enſued, ſeem to have been 
owing principally to the weakneſs, obſtinacy, 


and inexperience of the commander in chief; 


yet we do not find that Philip ever expreſſed 
any diſſatisfaction with his conduct. He either 
viewed it in a different light from that in which 
it has been repreſented by the contemporary 
hiſtorians ; or he conſidered, that it would have 
been a tacit acknowledgment of his own want 
of Mſcernment, to accuſe, of imprudence or 


incapacity, à perſon whom he had judged de- 
1 Angend of this, he 


TE He was carried to Conſtantinople. with ha — i. 

Joners, and was afterwards ſet at liberty, by an article in 
« treaty of peace berween the _— and E of 
Germany... 
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of the Turkiſſi arnns. He could hardly doubt 


that Piali would purſue his victory, and malte 


a Sers e on 1 the coaſts of 8 or Italy. 
- 2 poet iff 5 EIB CITI. =T & 
Tas inbabüun were weng Wiler agitated 
with the moſt alarming apprehenſions. Watch 
towers were raiſed along the coaſt ; and the 


fleet, which had lately ſuffered: ſo much was 
repaired with the utmoſt diligence; . But theſe 


preparations, although they were afterwards 


ſound uſeful, were not at preſent neceſſury. 
Solyman having other objects of ambition 


which engroſſed his attention, recalled his fleet 
to Conſtantinople, and thus delivered tlie Ita- 


_ m. 3 froth . 


* : H ch ec h ig 
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that Haſcem, ſon of the celebrated Barbaroſſa, 


and viceroy of Algiers under Solyman, had 
formed a deſign upon Oran and Mafarquivir, 


two ſtrong forts on the coaſt of Barbary, which 


had been in the poſſeſſion of Spain 'fince the 
pyeatr one thouſand five hundred and nine, when 


they were ſubdued by cardinal Ximenes. In 
order to fruſtrate this deſign, a fleet of twentys 


| nnen to fail to Oran, 


c Cabrera, bb, v. c. v. viii. xii, xiii, r ld. „ 
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for 
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applied himſelf to provide againſt che effec 30,0: 
which he had reaſon to dread from che ſucteſt — 
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for the reinforcement of the garriſon; but this 


| fleet had been overtaken in the middle of its 


courſe by a dreadful ſtorm, in wh two and. | 
tyenty' 115 the nth were loſt.” 10 


* 
— 


By this bern Haſcem was ; encouraged to 


R proceed in his projected enterpriſe. Having 


perſuaded ſeveral of the Mahometan princes 
in Barbary to aſſiſt him with their troops, he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Oran early in 
the ſpring, with a fleet of more than thirty 


| ſhips, and an army of an hundred: thouſand 


men. Of the two places which he intended to 


| b only Maſarquivir is a ſea- port, and 


Oran lies at the diſtance of near a league from 
it. With ſo great an army he was enabled to 


block up both places at once; but he began 


his operations with the ſiege of Maſarquivir, 
_ which, though of greater importance by reaſon 


_ its nen was not ſo e- cite. 
Tur e count ** - Alevodars) dhe Spaniſh g _ 

vemer, who had foreſeen the approaching 

ſtorm, had provided to the utmoſt of his 


power for the ſecurity of the places committed 
to his care; and both he and his brother Don 


Martin de Cordova, to whom he committed 


che chief command in Maſarquivir, were dea 
termined to hold out to the laſt extremity. 


Many' __ rencounters paſſed between the 
185 | - contending 
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r in the ſallies which Aleau- nook. 


detẽ made from Oran; and in .theſe, the Spa- 
niards had generally the advantage. Don 
Martin, and the troops under his command, 
gave, if poſſible, ſtill ſtronger proofs of in- 
trepidity in their defence of Maſarquivir. The 
walls were laid in ruins by the enemy's artil- 
lery. Haſcem made eleven different aſſaults, 


and his ſtandard was raiſed again and again 


a 1 i 27 
KA, 


upon the ruins of the walls; yet he was finally 


repulſed, . and obliged, notwithſtanding} his 
numbers, to yield to the unconquerable obſti- 
nacy of the Spaniards. Theſe brave men, 
however, were now ſenſible, that, from the 
want of proviſions, they muſt ere long either 
throw away their lives, or ſubmit to that odi- 
ous ſlavery to which they knew. that the im- 
placable hatred 55 your erage _— had 
| ENDING r 31037, 300-3206 mage We 
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which they were reduced; and he had exerted 


himſelf with great activity in making prepara- 
tions. for their relief. But as Maſarquivir Was 


ſhould oy eee eee 


that of the enemy. Such a fleet he at laſt col- 


lected from Italy and the ſea- ports in Spain, 


and "Fe the command of it to Don Francis de 
5 | | Mendoza, 


| locked * by ſea as well e it was ne 5 
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Mendoza, with inſtructions to fail for Maſars 
quivir with the utmoſt expedition. Mendoza 
happily arrived in time. Having come unex- 
pectedly upon Haſcem's fleet, he took nine 


ſmips, and put the reſt to flight; and Haſcem 


himſelf, who had been employed for ſome days 


in preparing for a new aſſault, perceiving the 


danger to which he was expoſed from the Spa- 
niſh fleet on the one hand, and the garriſons 


in Oran and. Maſarquivir on the other, raiſed 
the ſiege precipitately, after it had laſted three 


months; and marched off with all his forces to 


Algiers. The Spaniards purſued for ſeveral 


miles; but finding they were unable to over- 


take him, they returned; and the fleet, after 


reinforcing the garriſons of Oran and Maſar- 
quivir, ſer ſail for Spain, where they were re- 
ceived with great rejoicing. The count de Al- 
caudetẽ was ſoon after made viceroy of Navarre; 
Don Martin received diſtinguiſhed marks of 
the royal favour ; and all the officers, and even 
the private ſoldiers, were rewarded in Propor- 


tion to their rank and merit“. a 


. the abſence of the fleet, the! trade: 
of Spain had ſuſtained . conſiderable. prejudice 
from the depredations of a celebrated corſair, | 
K ene n Muſtapha, who, with a 


Wy. » Cabrera, lib. vi. Herrera, Hit, Gen, del Mondo, 
| ſquadron 


lid. v. c. il. and iy, 
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8 N voy unwearied 1 prey <= 
made innumerable captures. His retreat was 
a fort on the African coaſt, called Pennon de ve- 


Mediterranean, to wrelt it from a 
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lez, which, in thoſe days, before the invention 


of bombs, was. reckoned almoſt impregnable. 
It is fituated on a ſteep and rugged rock, and 
is inacceſſible, except by à narrow path, cut 
out in the rock itſelf; which is ſeparated from 
the continent by a channel, capable of on- 
taining about a dozen of thoſe ſhips which were 
uſually employed in cruiſing. This rock was 
fortified, both above and below, with a wall, 
| flanked with baſtions, and mounted with can- 
non; and afforded. a conſtant. ſhelter and pra- 


tection to the corſairs, when. purſued. From 


its ſituation near the Straits; theſe corſairs could 
| annoy che Chriſtians, while they themſelves 
- were expoſed to very little danger; and it was 
become an Wies of the moſt ſerious . 


44 


Is conſequence 2 a Ing: which _— 


credit, that Solyman intended this year to make 


an arrhck either on Spain or Italy, Philip had 
greatly augmented his naval force z but when 


he found that either there had been no ground 


for this report, or that the Sultan had changed 
bo es he thought that he could” not em- 


fer 
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"23889 F en. fleet more uſefully than by attempt- 
ry to reduce Penon de Velez, which had 


pn long an object of much. dread, to his ſub- 
jects. L 2 5 
Nor ſatisfied with his own numerous fleet, 
he ſolicited aſſiſtance from Portugal, from the 


knights of Malta, and from his allies in Italy; 
nor did he permit them to ſet ſail from Ma- 


laga, the place of rendezvous, till he had col- 
lected above ninety gallies, beſides ſixty ſhips 
of a ſmaller ſize, with no leſs than thirteen 
thouſand ſoldiers on board. The providing of 
ſo great a force was not merely an effect of 


that extraordinary caution with which Philip 


commonly entered upon any military enter- 
priſe; and ſuch a number of troops could not 
be employed in beſieging a place of ſuch ſmall 


extent as Pennon de Velez; but, as the Moors 


in the country adjacent, were deeply intereſted 
in the preſervation of the fort, on account of 
immenſe quantities of commodities of all kinds, 
and the number of Chriſtian ſlaves which were 
daily fold to them by the corſairs, there was 
reaſon to-apprehend that they would conſider 
the cauſe of theſe pirates as their own, and give 


all the oppoſition in their power tothe * 


in n'the „ peg of the ſiege. 


AG LERABLY.10 this perſuaſion, the allies no 
ſooner arrived wog the coaſt, than great num- 
i | . bers 
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bers of theſe barbarians appeared among the » 3001 * 


bills, by the ſoot of . which the army were 
obliged to paſs in their way to the fort. But 


theſe tumultuary troops were not able to pre- 


vent the Spaniards from landing; nor, although 


they gave them ſome annoyance on their march, 
could they obſtruct the operations of ſo formi - 
dable a body of regular forces. Still, however, it 


after all that could be done to reduce a fort of 


ſo ſingular a conſtruction, they would in the 
iſſue find it neceſſary to abandon their attempt. 


This would probably have happened, if Muſta- 


pha himſelf had been preſent. But, in order 
to ſave his ſhips from falling a prey to the ene- 


my, he had leſt the place ſome time before, 
and given the command of it to a renegado, 
of the name of Ferret, with two hundred Turks 


under him, and ammunition and proviſion 


ſufficient to ſerve for a much 2— time than 
the blockade was likely to continue. 


Hz believed that the Spaniards would 5 | 


perceive the folly of their undertaking ; and 
was therefore employed in his uſual practice 
of cruiſing, with very little concern about the 


fate of his retreat. But he had been deceived 


in his opinion of thoſe to whom he had com- 
mitted a charge of ſo great importance. Both 


the governor and garriſon were intimidated by 
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an* the ſight of that powerful fleet and army which | 
no encompaſſed them. No'ſooner were ſome 


of their guns diſmounted by a Spaniſh battery, 


and a part of the wall demoliſnhed, than they 


were ſtruck with the moſt violent panic, and 


the governor, and moſt of the garriſon, made 
their eſcape to the continent in the middle of 
the night, by ſwimming. Such of them only 
remained as could not ſwim; and by theſe 
men the fort was delivered to =o EE” / 


Trinnz was nel ey fortune ad little 


glory in this valuable conqueſt; but the joy 


which it excited over all the ſouthern coaſt of 
Spain was inexpreſſible; and it was the more 
complete, as well as the more generally diffuſed; 

becauſe only a very ſmall number had been 
killed or wounded in their rencounters with 
the Moors. Don Garcia de Toledo, the com- 
mander in chief, was, ſoon after his return, re- 


warded by — with the eee, of 


mk 


9 Cabrera, lib, Vi, e. xvii.· None part xiv. Vertot's 
Hiſt, of the Pigs of Malta. 
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URI NG * courſe of thoſe willy 
operations which have been deſcribed, 


Philip beheld with much anxiety the rapid 


progreſs of hereſy in almoſt every ſtate in Eu- 


rope except Spain; and, in order to obſtruct 
it, he employed all his influence to procure the 


convocation of a general council of the church. 


Ix the firſt years of the reformation, the bi- 
gotry of thoſe who adhered to the ancient ſu- 
perſtition, ſuffered them not to think of any 
other means of extirpating the opinions of the 
Proteſtants, but perſecution ; which was exer- 


ciſed againſt them with the ſame unrelenting 


ſeverity, as if they had been guilty of the moſt 


M 2 


atrocious 


The perſe- 


1559. 


cution of 
the proteſ · 
tants, | 


164 
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B 0.0 x atrocious crimes. But it. ſoon appeared how 
—◻＋＋ inadequate this barbarous procedure was to 


1559 


the purpoſe which the Romaniſts intended 


T hof e bloody edicts which were publiſhed, 
thoſe fires which were lighted up, and that va- 
riety of torments which prieſts and inquiſitors | 
invented with ingenious cruelty, ſerved in 


reality to propagate the doctrines againſt which 
they were employed, and contributed to 1n- 


flame, rather than extinguiſh, that ardent zeal 
with which the proteſtants were animated. 
Being firmly perſuaded, that the cauſe which 
they maintained, was the cauſe of God and 


truth, and that their perſeverance would be re- 


Progreſs of | 
the refor- 
mation. 


warded with a happy immortality, they courted 
their puniſhments inſtead of avoiding them; 


and in bearing them, they diſplayed a degree 
of fortitude and patience, which, by exciting 
_ admiration in the beholders, produced innu- 


merable proſelytes to the faith for which they 


ſuffered. 


Sivan AL princes had been converted to that 
faith. In ſome ſtates the proteſtants had be- 


come more numerous and powerful than their 


opponents; and in others, their opinions fo 


generally prevailed, that the catholic princes 


found it no longer poſſible to extirpate them, 


without depriving themſelves of great multi- 


tudes of their moſt induſtrious ſubjects, on 


whom 


 ©PHILIP II. EkING OP SPAIN. | 


whom the wealth and i importance of their ſtates 
depended. The time when perſecution might 
have proved effectual was paſt, and the princes 
came at length to perceive the neceſſity of 
having recourſe to ſome more gentle means 
than had been hitherto employed. They were 
at the ſame time ſenſible, notwithſtanding their 


prejudices againſt the reformers, that ſome re- 


formation was extremely neceſſary; they had 
long borne with great impatience the num- 
berleſs encroachments of the court of Rome; 
and were convinced, that if ſome abuſes were 
removed, it would not be impracticable to per- 


2556 
0 


„ 
* 


ſuade the proteſtants to return into che boſom : 


of the church, 


A GENERAL council hover to y p 5 = 
expedient by which this important end could 
be obtained; and the late emperor Charles had 
taken infinite pains to procure the convocation 
of that aſſembly. In former times the coun- 
cils of the church had been convened by the 


emperors themſelves; but, in the time of Charles, 


the power of calling them was, by all true ca- 
tholics, conſidered as the peculiar prerogative 
of the popes; who dreaded, that ſuch aſſem- 
blies might derogate from their uſurped autho- 


rity, and were therefore inclined, if poſſible, _ 


to prevent them from being held. With the 


timid Clement, Charles employed all his att 


M3 | and 
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2 % ad; influence to procure a council, but in vain. 
8 Paul. the Third was no leſs averſe to this mea - 


ſure than Clement; but the emperor being ſe- 
conded by almoſt all the catholic princes in 
Europe, Paul yielded to their importunities, 


and ſummoned a council to meet in Trent. 


From this place it was afterwards tranſlated to 
Bologna. After the death of Paul it was again 
aſſembled in Trent in the year one thouſand 


five hundred and fifty-one, and continued to 
de beld chere till the year following ; when it 


was prorogued for two years, upon war being 


declared _—_ the pens, _ the cleckor of 


Saxony. 


Is * ſellions which were held Ru =4 


that fundamental tenet of the reformers, -by . 


which the writings of the evangeliſts and apoſ- 
tles are held to be the only rule of the Chriſtian 
faith, was condemned; and equal authority 
was aſcribed to the books termed Apocryphal, 
and to the oral traditions of the church. 


| From the manner in which the deliberations 
of this aſſembly were conducted; from the nas 
ture of its deciſions, and from the blind at- 
tachment of a great majority of its members 


to the court of Rome, there was little ground 


to hope for the attainment of thoſe ends for 
which che — of 1 it had been ſo earneſtly 
7 | deſired. 


* 
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* defined But no other expedient could be de- 
viſed, which the catholics thought ſo likely to 


| ſtop the progreſs. of hereſy; and therefore, as 


165 
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ſoon as the war between France and Spain was 


concluded, the ſeveral catholic princes began 


to think ſeriouſly of the reſtoration of the 
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Tux ſtate of Europe at that time ſeemed more ä 
than ever to require the application of ſome 
immediate remedy. The power and number 

of the proteſtants were every day becoming 


more and more conſiderable. Both England 
and Scotland had diſclaimed allegiance to the 


fee of Rome, and new-modelled their religion. 


In the Netherlands the reformers had greatly 


multiplied: of late, notwithſtanding the "moſt 


dreadful cruelties had been exerciſed againſt 
them; and in France, where every province 
was involved in the moſt terrible combuſtion, 
there was ground to apprehend, that they would 
ſoon become too powerful for the catholics, 
and be able to wreſt from them - the. reins of 


government. The new opinions had penetrat- 


ed even into Italy, and had been embraced by 
a conſiderable number of perſons both in Na- 
ples and Savoy. From the former of theſe 
States they were extirpated by the unrelenting 


ſeverity of Philip; who iſſued orders to his 


viceroy to put all heretics to death without 


mercy, 
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mercy, and even to purſue with fire and ſword 
a remnant of them who had fled from Coſenza, 
and. were eng eee ee the mountains“ 5 
ſit, wy the cules! of Savoy; Aug to . 
prive himſelf of fo great a number of uſeful 
ſubjects as had been converted to the proteſ- 


tant faith, was inclined to attempt to enlighten 


and convince them; and with this view he 


deſired the pope's permiſſion to hold a collo- 


quy of the principal eccleſiaſtics in his domi- 
nions, on the ſubject of religion. Pius was 
about the ſame time informed, that in France 
a reſolution had been embraced to have re- 
courſe to the ſame expedient. He believed 
that no meaſure could be deviſed more likely 
to prove fatal to that excluſive prerogative 
which he claimed, of judging in matters of 
religion. He dreaded that the example of 


France and Savoy would be quickly followed 


by other States, and the decrees of provincial 


ſynods ſubſtituted i in the place of thoſe of the 


Holy See. It highly concerned him, therefore, 
to prevent this meaſure (ſo pernieious to his 
authority) from taking place. Nor did he find 
much difficulty in n the duke of Sa- 
voy from adopting it. ' © If the heretics,” ſaid 


de to the duke 8 ambaſſador, cc ſtand in 1 need 
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4 Tau, lib, v. | 
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of inſtruction, 1 will ſend divines and a legate, Pos 
by whom they may be both inſtructed and ab- his 
folved. But your maſter will find, chat they ** 
will lend a deaf ear to all the inſtructions that 
can be given them, and will put no other in- 
terpretation upon his conduct, but that he 
wants power to compel them to ſubmit. No 
good effect was ever produced by chat lenity 
which he inclines to exerciſe; but 
rience he may learn, that the ſooner he ſhall | 
execute juſtiee on theſe men, and make uſe 
of force tò reduce them, the more certain will 
be his ſueceſs; and if he will comply with the 
counſel which I offer, he ſhall receive from me 
fuch affiſtance' as wil enable Fae to 6 earey's it nts a 
cxecuſog,”” b 4.00 


Taz duke, who was oh Shai to wha 

| Romiſh faith, and cloſely connected with Phi- 
lip, unfortunately complied with this violent 

_ counſel, and engaged in a bloody war with his 
proteſtant ſubjects, of which he bag afterwards 
the om reaſon to _ [att | 


- 


Tx pope met with mych more e difficulty in 
preventing © a national ſynod i in F rance, than i in 


» He found it neceſſary at laſt to grant. them the Hoo 
_ exerciſe of their religion, after having been worſted by 
them in ſeveral ſcirmiſhes among the mountains, and ſuf- 
fering a total overthrow in a pitched battle, in which be 
Joſt 79eO of his troops. Paul, lib. v. | 
| Savoy; 


7? 
OK Savoy; and was obliged to promiſe, that he 


. 
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mid call ee council without . 
to this purpoſe, as all the 2 cardinals had 
likewiſe done, before they proceeded to his 
election. But no ſooner had he aſcended the 
papal throne, than he adopted the ſentiments 
of his pradeceſſors; and ſhewed that he enter- 
tained the ſame averſion to this aſſembly which 
they had ſo uniſormly manifeſted. He remem- 
bered the motiyes which had determined Paul 
the, Third to diſſolve it, under the colour of a 
tranſlation/ to Bologna. He reflected on the 


danger to which Julius had been expoſed, and 


from which his good fortune and the war of 
Germany had delivered him; and he conſider- 
ed, that as there was now no prince ſo power- 


ful as Charles, by whom the prelates could be 


overawed, they would probably aſſume a bolder 


Hie finds it 
neceſſary to 
amen. 


tone in the council, and attempt to advance 


their own: e on thes ruins of the oy 
[ary N 2 5 ; 


For theſe "ON he would 1 . 
cluded the performance of his oath, But ſo 
great was his dread of the fatal conſequences 
which might ariſe from a national ſynod in 
France, and ſo earneſt the importunity of Phi- 
tip, of the emperor, and other catholic princes, 
that he at laſt thought it neceſſary to comply 

with 
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with their requeſt; refobvingencdenpley al his 
attention in»providing-.againſt the: dangers to 


Drege Wart arg oa 


| poſed. 1070 E AL. 


Arrzx many delays, — Pius 1 — 5 well 
how to interpoſe, the bull of convocation, 


ang 


BY en 


2 
1360. 


ſummoning the council to meet in Trent at 
Eaſter, was publiſhed in the conſiſtory on the 


twenty-ninth of September one thouſand five 


hundred and ſixty; and nuncios were diſpatched | 


to give intimation 0. it to hn, the | 
powers. 


Taz pope and cardinals were 8 at a 


loſs to determine whether the council ſhould be ; 


mentioned in the bull as a new one, or as a 
continuation of that which had been held un- 


The bull of 
convocation, 


der Paul and Julius. The deciſion of this 


point, ſeemingly of ſmall importance, was ren- 
dered difficult by the conſequences which it 
involved. For if the continuation were de- 
clared, then all thoſe decrees of the former 
ſeſſions, which were levelled againſt the pro- 


teſtants, would be held ſacred, and receive the 


ſanction of the council that was about to be 


convened. The proteſtants would conſider 


themſelves as already condemned, and pay no 
regard to the bull of conyocation. Whereas, 
if in this bull the aſſembly to be ſummoned 


Were 
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Fo. OK were denominated a new council, they might 
3 expect that all the points in controverſy would 


1560. 


be diſcuſſed anew, and conſequently might be 


perſuaded to ſend deputies to the council, and 


to acknowledge its . AO 


I this the emperor and- the queen ae 


and miniſters of France were deeply intereſted; 


and they urged with great earneſtneſs, that in 
the bull no mention ſhould be made of the for- 
mer ſeſſions, and no occaſion given thè pro- 
teſtants to ſuſpect that any reſtriction would be 


laid upon the proceedings of the council. Philip 
was governed by views and ſentiments of a 
very different nature. His deteſtation of the 
3 proteſtants prevented him from reliſhing any 


other method of dealing with them, but that.of 

force. He was utterly averſe to making any 
conceſſions to reconcile them ; and he deſired 
the celebration of the council, not ſo much in 


order to recover thoſe who had already revolted 


from the church, as either to prevent others 
from following their example, or, as Pius after- | 
wards ſuſpected, to increaſe the power of the 
biſhops and princes, by abridging the juriſ- 
diction of the pope ; to whoſe exorbitant 

pretenſions Philip was in reality adverſe, 


notwithſtanding that devoted attachment to the 
ar See which he affected, in order to pro- 


| mote 


= believed that their preſence would ſerve'only to 
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mote his ambitious Adee Wich theſe. views 20 ng 
and ſentiments, Philip did not deſire that the 
proteſtants ſhould come to the council. He 


IOW N 


perplex and retard its deliberations. He ap- 
prehended, that to ſuffer the decrees of the for- 
mer ſeſſions to be again diſcuſſed, would con- 
tribute to invalidate the authority of the council 
itſelf: and for this reaſon he thought it neceſ- 
ſary that the intended meeting ſhould be de- 
clared a continuation of the n which hal 


a been . 


| In this x matter Philip' O ſentiments 1 were . 
tirely conformable to thoſe of the pope; but 

Pius durſt not, on this occaſion, run the riſque 

of giving offence either to the emperor or to 

the court of France; and therefore, after long 

deliberation, he couched the bull of convoca- 

tion in ſuch ambiguous expreſſions, as might 

be interpreted to ſignify either a new council, 

or a continuation of the former. This expg- - 

dient had, in ſome degree, the effect intended, 

Although neither of the parties was entirely « 

ſatisfied, yet neither of them was ſo much diſ- | 

guſted as either the one or the other would 

have been, if the terms had been explicit: ad _ | 

the bull was at length received by the emperor _ 

and the French king, as well as by Philip, and | 

the other catholic princes ; who all gave orders 
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18 00K to che Reckefialkics i in their dominions to repair E: 
* _ to Trent a at che time bs area 8 
. 
— Tis the bull, a bibope; than and others 
| Fuſe to at- entitled to vote by the rules and ancient prac- 
— --tice of the church, were ſummoned to attend. 
But an invitation was carried to the ſeveral pro- 
teſtant powers, by two OP N wr— 
* Commendone. | 


= rea- Tu proteſtant ptinces in ene were, 
on this occaſion, aſſembled at Naumburgh, in 


ſent three ambaſſadors, to ſecond the nuncios 


dors, the princes replied in terms expreſſive 
of their reſpect for Ferdinand. They thanked 
him for the ſolicitude which he diſcovered in 
their behalf; and ſaid, that nothing would be 
more agreeable to them than a general council, 
provided it were calculated to heal the divi- 
fions of the church. But no ſuch defirable 
effect, they thought, could be expected from 
the council to which they were now invited; 
which was called by one whoſe authority they 
could not acknowledge; and in which (as ap- 
peared from the bull of convocation) only thoſe 
| were to have deciſive voices, who had fworn 
allegiance to the pope, and the ſee of Rome. 


þ ” 2 
o 
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Upper Saxony; and to that place the emperor 


in their invitation. To the Imperial ambaſſa- : | 
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Tas nuncios however were brought in, and en 
briefs were delivered by them from the pope t. 
each of the princes ; biit theſe briefs were oh _ 
the next day returned unopened, with che. 1 
lowing declaration: That as they did nor 
acknowledge any juriſciction in che bifhop 
of Rome, there was no reaſon why they ſhould 
explain to him their ſentiments of the coun» = 
cil, which they had  Hready done to the em- 

: Rue” . 


From . the nuncios ſet but Ar 
England and Denmark; but they were obliged 
to ſtop ſnort, Martinengo in the Low-Coun- 
tries, and Commendone at Lubec; the latter 
having been forbid to proceed by Frederie, 
and the former by Elizabeth, both of whom 
had reſolved to give mee 00 the | 
intended council, l 4 


Tux . W the roteſtants enter- The Cots 
tained of the ſiniſter intentions of the pope was . ” 
fully juſtified by the event. In the very firſt |! ve 
decree of the firſt ſeſſion, when many of the a ele 

prelates were not yet arrived, his legates, who 
preſided in this aſſembly, procured it to be 
enacted, that they only ſhould propoſe the ſe= 
veral queſtions to be diſcuſſed; and thus they 


made 1 at once effectual proviſion _—_— _ 


mY © Paul, lib. v. 
1905 : 


476 


.o o x 
V. 


— 


* 


tempts to . any of i the mirabilis abuſes 
in the court of Rorae, for remedying which the 
meeting of the council had been deſired, 
Againſt this decree Philip and the other princes 


remonſtrated in the maſt importunate manner, 


and employed their intereſt, both with the pope 
and in the council, to procure the repeal of it. 


But all their endeavours were ineffectual. 


Vain at- 
tempts to 
abridge the 
power of the 


Ppe. 


Their ſolicitude on this head ſerved only to 
confirm Pius in his ſuſpicions of their having 
formed a deſign to encroach on his authority. 
He eluded their applications with conſummate 


artifice, and ſent orders to the legates to make 


all the oppoſition in their power to any propo- 
fal which might be made er — the 
Kecree... fs Fate Wat 
r i ha; 

Tris did not prevent ſeveral of the — 
from endeavouring to perſuade the council to 

eſtabliſh certain points, ſuch as the divine in- 


ſtitution and the reſidency of biſhops, which 
would have ſtruck deep at the root of the papal 


power. The pope, from whom the legates re- 
ceived inſtructions on every difficult emergen- 
cy, was kept in perpetual anxiety; and he 
ſometimes thought of ſuddenly diſſolving an 
aſſembly which he found ſo difficult to keep 


within the bounds that he preſcribed. But, by 


unremitted vigilance and attention, by threat- 
ening ſome prelates with his diſpleaſure, by 
* 


/ PHILIP. II. kN or SPAIN. 


ſattering, others, and heaping, promiſes upon 50 K 
them of advancement in the church; and above — 


all, by means of the great number of Italian 
biſhops , who depended entirely on his favour, 
he ſecured, in every ,queſtion, a majority of 


voices; and not only prevented any deciſion 
from being paſſed that might be detrimental to 


his authority, but procured the ratification of 


many of theſe eccleſiaſtical uſurpations which 


the princes, who had been ſo ſolicitous for the 


convocation of the council, had expected would 
have been aboliſhed and condemned. T heſe 


princes were greatly diſappointed and chagrined. 
Their ambaſſadors, as well as the prelates, com- 


plained, that the council, far from enjoying 


freedom, were fettered i in all their deliberations 
by the ſecret orders which were daily ſent from 
Rome: and on this head, remonſtrances were 


made again and again to the pope himſelf, who 


ſometimes vouchſafed a ſoft, evaſive reply; 
and at other times, appearing to be greatly | 


offended, aſſerted that the council was at per- 
fect liberty; and inſinuated, that the true ſource 
of all the diſcontent on this head was, that the 
ambaſſadors of the princes had not the power 
of dictating the decrees. 


Many of them were fo poor, that he was «oblige to de- 
fray the — of their attendance- 
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WHATEVER there was for this inli⸗ 


—.— nuation, the deliberations of the council were 


Concluſion 


of the coun- 


cil. 


1563. 


The laſt de- 
cree s. 


conducted in the ſame manner as before, till at 


length Pius, grown impatient under the perpe- 
tual attention and expence which it required 
from him, ſent orders to his legates to bring it 


concluded accordingly, with the moſt indecent 
precipitation, towards the end of the year one 
thouſand five hundred and ſixty-three, without 
any conſiderable oppoſition from the princes, 
who had long deſpaired of deriving from it any 
of thoſe ſalutary effects which had been ex- 


pefted*. They perceived that the pope's in- 


fluence over it was not to be controuled; and 


foreſaw that the continuance of it muſt ſerre 
only to augment and ſtrengthen his authority, 
which it had been their intention to circum- 
ſcribe. Of this they had the moſt convincing 
evidence in the concluding ſeſſion, in which 
two decrees were paſſed that had not been 
mentioned before, and were manifeſtly deſigned 
as an acknowledgment of the ſubordination of 
the council to the Holy See. One of theſe was, 
That application ſhould be made to the pope 
for his confirmation of the decrees; and the 


© The acts were ſubſcribed by the 4 legates, 2 cardinals, 

3 patriarchs, 25 archbiſhops, 268 biſhops, 7 abbots, 7 gene- 
rals or regulars, and 39 proxies. Paul, lib. viii, FE 

| Ne f * | other, 
* 
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as ſoon as poſſible to a concluſion. And it was | 
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derſtood without baer 25 the e 8 au- 
Ann 


Pius tejoiced PR IPs TE 1 was in- 
formed of the diſſolu tion of the council, and j 


ſtill more when he received intelligence of theſe. 
its laſt decrees: He ordained; on this occaſion, 


a ſolemn thankſgiving; and in tlie conſiſtory 
declared; that he would confirm all the decrees; 
and add many, reformations to thoſe which had 
been enacted by the council; By theſe reforma- 
tions, ſome of his courtiers apprehended that 
the profits atiſing from their offices would be 
_ diminiſhed ; and they employed all their influ- 
ence to diſſuade hitn from his purpoſe: Pius 
had no intention to introduee any alterations 
of which they had reaſon to be afraid; but he 
conſidered, that his refuſing to confirm the de- 
crees would be interpreted as a condenination 
of the council; that all its acts would be there- 
by brought into diſrepute; and that occaſion 
might thence be taken, by the French and 
others; to hold national aſſemblies: And he 
conſidered likewiſe; that jt would depend en- 
tirely upon himſelf to determine; how far any 

particular dectee ſhould be carried into execu- 
tion. 
— of his courtiers, and publiſhed his 
Na. bull 


T 


For theſe teaſons he diſregarded the Hi ball. f 


confirmas 


tion. 


83. 
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ployed in any of the decrees; were to be 1 un- — — 
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bull of Confitiriftith.” with the uſual formalities; 


3 — requiring all prelates and princes to receĩve and 


1864 


Bad effects 
of the de- 
crees of the 
council, - 


enforce the decrees of the holy council of 
Trent; prohibiting all perſons, whether lay- 
men or eccleſiaſtics, from writing any explica- 
tion of them under the form of notes or com- 
mentaries; and commanding the catholics every 
where to have recouric, in all dubious n to 
the Apoſtolic 1 5 . 


Tus bull was addreſſed Ga 0 e cd 
lics; for Pius did not expect that any greater 
regard would be paid to it by the proteſtants 
than they had ſhewn to his bull of convocation. 


The whole conduct of the council had, n 
the beginning, been calculated to widen, in- 
ſtead of cloſing, that breach which ſubſiſted 


between them and the Roman church. The 
ancient religion was now more clearly aſcer- 
tained. Its doctrines, the offspring of ſubtle 
ſophiſtry, artifice, and preſumption, were for- 
mally defined; its rites, which had crept into 


the church in the dark ages of ignorance and 


ſuperſtition, were now made an eſſential part of 
worſhip; and anathemas were pronounced 
againſt all perſons by whom either the former 
or the latter were not embraced. By this im- 
politic conduct the proteſtants were more clearly 
inſtructed where to direct their attack; and in 
thoſe abſurdities, into which men muſt fall who 
venture 


Auen nd on s Y 


to dogmatiſe on ſuhjects ſo. myſterious 
as — — — of the chriſtian faith, they 


often found abundant matter of victory and 


triumph. No conceſſions of any kind had been 


% 
wes 
am” 


made by the council, in order to reconcile 


them; but all their doctrines had been indiſ- 
criminately:. condemned ; d henceforth. all 
ground of hope was cut i + 

them to return into the boſom. of the_church, 
by. any other means but en force and perſe- 
_ Eutions; 76: SH urs wht 0% 1804 


* — 


| —_ danced himſelf that theſe 2 Fonds as would 
ſooner or later prove effefual ;. and 1 was there- 
fore little concerned at the conduct of * pro- 


teſtants with reſpect to the council. He was 


much more deeply affected by the ill · humour 
which the queen mother and miniſters of France 


of ever inducing 


The decrees. 
rejected by 
the court of 
France, - 


diſcovered on the preſent occaſion. They had 


been ſomewhat. diſguſted. at the little regard 
that had been ſhewn to their deſire, of having 


the council declared to be a new council. They 


were diſpleaſed with the decrees of reformation, 
by ſome of which the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 


was extended beyond its former bounds; and b 


they were highly diſſatisfied with the tacit ac- 
knowledgment contained in the concluding 
decrees, of the ſuperiority of the pope above 


councils; an opinion which in France had been 


always impugned and rejected. Influenced by 
N 3 theſe 
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receive and publiſh the decrees *, 


They are 
accepted by 
Philip, and 
ther catho. 
lic princes, 
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theſe confidleratons und Gefirous at the ne 


time of avoiding to give any freſh occaſion of 


diſcontent to the Calviniſts, the French court 
(although earneſtly ſolicited by Pius) refuſed to 


8 


Pius had reafon ta + aqipeckiegd that the e ex- 
ample of ſo great a monarchy would be imitated 
by the other catholic powers, But he had the 


Pleafure of receiying information from his nun- | 


cios, that not only the Republic of Venice, and 


the ſeveral Italian princes, but moſt of the ca- 


tholic princes in 3 and FE king of 


275 


rity of the council, 


In fnning this reſolution, Philip gave a 


- ſtriking proof of that zeal which he ſo uniformly 


felt, or affected, for the catholic religion and 


the Holy See. No prince was ever more jea- 


lous of his power, or more tenacious of his 
rights; upon ſome of which encroachments 
had been made in the decrees of reformation, 
During the celebration of the council, he had 
complained laudly of the dependance 8 which 
it was held by the pope; he had again and again 
endeavoured, but in vain, to get that firſt de- 


eree reſcinded, by which the legates alone 


# Father Paul, lib. v, vi, vii, vii. | 
could 
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could propoſe the queſtions to be diſcuſſed ; 


and he had likewiſe been highly offended th yo & : | 


the Pope $ n Aden of the coun- 
ſulted, nor had any drlay wo Se of at. + his 
ambaſſador's requeſt. To theſe cauſes of alie- 
nation, Pius added another, which might have 
e attended with the moſt ſerious conſe- 
quences, by determining a diſpute for prece- 
3 between the Spaniſn and French ambaſ- 

ſadors at Rome, in favour of the latter. To 
decide this point, which was of ſo delicate a 
nature, at fo critical a juncture, the pontiff 
was induced, partly by the hopes of prevailing 


on the court of France to receive the decrees of 


the council, and partly by his dread that, if the 
young king were not gratified in this matter, 
his counſellors would adviſe him to break off 
all connection with Rome, and to commit the 
ſupreme eccleſiaſtical authority in the kingdom 
to a patriarch of his own election. 


| Prov aedered his nuncio to explain theſe | 
| motives to the catholic king, and ſpared no 
| Pains to convince him of the neceſſity of the 
ſtep which he had taken; nor were his en- 
deavours altogether ineffectual. Philip did 
not, indeed, for ſome time, ſend any ambaſſa- 
dor to Rome in the place of Don Louis de Re- 
queſens, who left it when the point of prece- 

NI : dence 
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"wy OK dence was decided; but being determined, if 
8 poſſible, to live on amicable terms with the 
— Holy See, he refolved to ſtifle his reſentment. 
Nor did he ſuffer it to influence his conduct 
with regard to the decrees of the council, which, 
although they were not entirely conformable to 
his wiſhes, yet would contribute, he believed, 
in ſome meaſure, to prevent the progreſs of he- 
q reſy ; and therefore he iſſued orders, without 
heſitation, to have them received and obeyed 
July. r all his dominions b. 


Cabrera, lib. vi. c. 16, — xxiv. cap. 12, 


— 
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from thoſe by which, during the fitting of the 1363. 


given great uneaſineſs to all the piratical ſtates, * ary] 
they had endeavoured to engage the Sultan to Malta. 


intreated him to employ ſuch a fleet and army 

as might be ſuffiient to expel the Spaniards . 
from the coaſt of Africa, Solyman was at the 

ſame time earneſtly ſolicited by great numbers 

of his ſubjects, to take vengeance on tlie 
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\HILIP's attention was, ſoon after his, BOOK 
called to objects of a very different nature. , 


council, it had been engroſſed. The ſucceſs of nr | 
his enterpriſe againſt Pennon de Velez, having 2 


undertake the recovery of that fort; and had 


knights of Malta, who, beſides co-operating 


with the Spaniards in all their African expedi- 
tions, 
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20 K tions, ſtill continded to exerciſe their weatzed 


22 hoſtilities againſt the Turks at ſea, and had of 


U eee 


. m 
both againſt the former and the latter of theſe 
his enemies; as any of his ſubjects could deſire; 


and notwithſtanding his great age, he was in- 


famed as much as ever with the ambition of 


: —— dominions. He therefore lent a 


ear to the ſolicitations which he now 
received ; and having ſuſpended all his other 

its, he reſolved to turn his whole attention 
againſt the Malteſe and Spaniards. But he he- 
with jnvading Male, or the domjnjons of the 
cathalic king; and to affift him in deciding 
— 8 


Mazouzr, the oldeft and Wielt of all his 
Baſhas, was of opinion, that it wopld be highly 


_ inexpedient to begin with invading Malta; in 


Infinitely greater difficulty than he had encoun- 


tered formerly in the conqueſt of Rhodes. 
The latter of theſe iſlands, he obſerved, lay at 
great a diſtance from Europe, as had made 
it almof impoſflible for the chriftians to fend ' 


_ affiftance to the beficged; and was befides ſo 
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large and fertile as to furniſh ſubſiſtence to che % 
Turkiſh troops. Whereas the former was ſmall — 
ind barren; fo far from the Porte, and fo near 
to Sicily and Italy, that the knights could eafily 
receive from thence perpetual ſuecours and fup- 
| plies. The king of Spain was deeply con- 
cerned in their preſervation ; and he, and other 
Chriſtian princes, would, from religion as well 
as intereft, think themſelves bound to ſupport 
an order of men whom they had long regarded 

2s the champions of their faith. The knights 
would defend their ifland with the utmoſt ob- 
fanacy, And even although the Sultan ſhould | 
at laſt get poſſeſſion of it, yet 2 new cruſade . 
would be formed by the chriſtians for its reco- + 
yery, and the Turkiſh fleet would be deſtroyed - 
in the harbours, before it could be put into 2 
be a much cnfer 22 
The reduction of that iſland would conduce 
more to the Sultan's glory, as well as to the 
intereſt of his empire; and it would be quickly 
followed by the reduction of the knights of 
Malta, who could not ſubſiſt 2 fingle ſeaſon 

_ without thoſe continual ſupplies of proviſion 
which that more fertile region afforded them. 
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0, on cuſtomed. to triumph over much more formi- 
- Hͥuable enemies than The knights of Malta, and 


2563. 


His prepa- 
rations. 


having formerly expelled the knights them- 
{elves from Aſia, when their power was more 


conſiderable than at preſent, he believed that 
they could not long reſiſt his victorious arms. 


In this confidence of ſucceſs he was confirmed 
by moſt of. the Baſhas, who choſe rather to flat- 
ter his inclinations at the expence of his inte- 


reſt, than to! run the riſque of incurring his 
diſpleaſure?” His reſentment againſt the knights 
was greatly heightened at this time by the cap- 


ture of a rich galleon belonging to ſome of his 
greateſt favourites in the Seraglio. Theſe per- 
ſons exerted all their influence to procure a 
ſpeedy vengeance, ' and contributed to deter- 


mine the Sultan to open the campaign with the 


ſiege of Malta; after the conqueſt of which he 
reſolved to turn his arms ae che 1 wal 


Spain. BF ho of | 
ks God, Gries, cbr: ind 
orders for equipping all the ſhips in his empire 


with the utmoſt expedition; ſent a great num- 


ber of troops to the ſea-ports in the Morea,- 
where he intended they ſhould embark ; and 
deſired Haſcem and Dragut, his viceroys in 


| Algiers and Tripoli, to hold their corſairs 


ready to join his fleet when it ſhould arrive at 


Malta. He gave the command of the fleet to 


Piali, 


= 
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an experienced general, at the age of ſixtysfive, — 


_ who had acquired his eſteem and confidence 


105 
Fial, and chat of the land forces to Muſtzpha, v 0h r 


by teveral Victories which he had obtained in 


Aſia. To theſe men he recommended ſtrong- 
ly the acting in concert with each other; and 
required them to conſult in every matter of 
importance with Dragut, whom he regard- 
ed as the” ableſt naval e in his — 


nions. | _ re | P "3 


ph news' of his preparations FRI 10 0 


as ſeveral chriſtian powers on the coaſt of the 


Mediterranean. But they were for ſome time 


in doubt where thi ſtorm which was gathering 
would burſt. At length John de Is Values 
Pariſot, the grand-maſter of Malta, received 
certain information of Solyman's deſign, from 


ſpies whom he employed at Conſtantinople. 
He immediately communicated his intelligence 


to the king of Spain, the pope, and moſt of the 
other chriſtian princes; and repreſented to 
them the neceſſity of granting their aſſiſt- 


ance at the preſent criſis, if they would ſave Z 


from ruin an order of men whoſe bravery had 


for ages paſt been continually exerted in the 
protection of chriſtians of every nation in 


Europe, againſt the mplacable 1 of the . 


chriſtian name. 
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Bor although the ſubjefts of almoſt ever 


hm chriſtian | ſtare had, on numberleſs occaſions; 


156 5. 
"Phill 2 re- 


ution to 


the 
2 


been ſupported by their generoſity, and pro- 
tected, or reſcued from ſlavery, by their intre- 
pid valour, yet only ſuch princes thought it in- 


cumbent on them to intereſt themſelves in their 


behalf whoſe territories lay expoſed to imme- 


diate danger. Of theſe no one had ſo much 


ground to dread the conſequences of ſuffering 


the knights to be overwhelmed, as the king 
of Spain. For beſides that his dominions were 
more expoſed, he was much more obnoxious 


- to the Sultan, than any other chriſtian mo- 


narch, He had repeatedly committed hoſtili- 
ties againſt the African corſairs, whom Soly- 
man had taken under his protection; and he 
could not call in queſtion the intelligence tranſ- 


' mitted to him by the grand-maſter, that as the 
Turkiſh armament was to be ſent firſt againſt 


the knights, it would be employed next againſt | 


himſelf Philip had ever looked on Malta as 
his principal bulwark againſt the invaſions of 


che Turks; and he was ſenſible that he had 


now more reaſon than ever to conſider it in 


that view. Prompted by theſe motives, he re- 
folved to exert himſelf with vigour in its de- 
fence; and having written to his miniſters and 


allies in Italy, to form an army of twenty 


thouſand men, which ſhould be ready to em- 


bark on the ſhorteſt notice, he afſembled 2 


numer ous 


7 
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numerous fleet at Meſſina, and ſent inſtruction 
to Don Gareia de Toledo, the viceroy of Sielly, 
- to watch over the preſervation of Malta with 
dhe ſame ſolicitude as if r e e be 
attacked. 


Tu zeal with which Philip oi the — 
cauſe of the knights, delivered them from their d d 
anxiety with regard to the final iſſue of the _— 
war, but did not prevent the grand-maſter 

from exerting his activity and vigilance in pre- 

paring for a vigorous defence. Beſides ſends 
ing a general ſummons to the knights diſperſed 
throughout the ſeveral provinces in Europe, 
to repair inſtantly to Malta; he diſtributed all 
the inhabitants of the iſland capable of bearing 
arms into companies, and appointed the knights 

to train them in the ſeveral branches. of mili- 
_ tary diſcipline. He cauſed two thouſand troops 
| to be levied by his agents in Italy, and kept 

all the ſhips belonging to the order, perpetually 

employed in importing arms, military ſtores, 
and proviſions. | 


Is obedienceto his ſummons, all the knights 5 
haſtened to his aſſiſtance, except ſuch as were 
prevented by age or infirmities ; and theſe ſup- | 
plied their perſonal ſervices, by ſending him alt 
the money which they could raiſe out of the 

effects belonging to their convents. Before 
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3 9 & the arrival of the enemy, he reviewed his forces, 


and found that they amounted to feven hundred 


knights and eight thouſand five hundred ſol- 


diers, including two companies of Spaniards 


which were ſent to him from Sicily. Theſe 
troops, after a ſolemn religious proceſſion, and 


partaking of the holy ſacrament, he diſtributed | 
among the knights; and aſſigned to all of them 


Arrival of 
the Turks 
at Malta 
under Muſ- 
tapha and 
Piali, : 


their proper ſtations. In the midſt of the mul- 
4iplicity of affairs which demanded his atten-, | 


tion, there was nothing omitted which human 
prudence could provide. He was continually 
employed either in viſiting the poſts, or ex- 


amining the ſtores, or ſtrengthening the forti- 


fications, or inſtructing the officers as to the 
conduct proper to be obſerved in caſe of an 


attack. The wiſdom diſplayed in his plan of 
defence, inſpired his troops with confidence; 


and his tranquillity and fortitude communi- 
cated to them an elevation of mind, which 


rendered them ſuperior to every calamity that 


could befal them. 


Ar length the Turkiſh flect having left Con- 
ſtantinople in the end of March, arrived in ſight 
.of Malta about the middle of May ; conſiſting of 
more than two hundred fail, and having on 
board, beſides a great number. of chriſtian 
Mlaves, deſigned to ſerve as pioneers, above 
Oy: thouſand land forces, compoſed chiefly 
8 of 
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of Janiſſaries and Spahis; the braveſt ſoldiers 30,0. 
of the Ottoman empire. This formidable army — 
landed at ſome diſtance from Il Borgo -; and 5 
ſoon afterwards ſpread themſelves over the | 
country; ſetting fire to the villages, putting 

the peaſants to the ſword; and carrying off fuck 

of the cattle, as, notwithſtanding the orders of 

the grand-maſter, had not been ound within 5 

the forts and towns.“ iS 


Ws the T — 7 were * e 14 
Valette ſent out De Copier, marſhal of the ora 
der, with two hundred horſe and ſix hundred 
foot, to watch their motions. De Copier, an 
officer of great experience, executed his com- 
miſſion with ſo much prudence and vigour, that 
by falling unexpectedly on detached parties; he 
cut off one thouſand five hundred of the Turks, 
with the loſs of only about eighty men. But 

La Valette intended, by permitting theſe ſkir- 
miſhes, only to make trial of his troops, and to 
accuſtom them to the looks and ſhouts of the 
enemy. He conſidered _ that even fo ſmall 4 
loſs as was occaſioned by theſe rencounters, 
was more than he could eaſily ſupport. He 
therefore recalled De Copier, and ſent the ſol- 
diers and knights under his command to their 
reſpective poſts. 


The town where the fien gth of the order was concen- 
teted. 
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The ſiege of 
St. Elmo. 


- Diſſiculties 
attending 
the ſiege. : 
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Tux Turkiſh! general held a council of war 
as ſoon. as all his troops were landed, to aſſiſt 
him in reſolving where he ſhould: begin his at- 
tack. Piali, agreeably to what he underſtood. 
to have been the. Sultan's inſtructions, was of 
opinion that they ought. not to enter upon 


action till Dragut ſhould arrive. But Muſtapha 


having, received information of the king of 
Spain's preparations, thought that ſomething- 
muſt be done inſtantly for the ſecurity of the 
fleet; which lay at preſent in a creek where | it 
was expoſed to the violence of the eaſt wind, 


and might be attacked with great advantage 


by the Spaniards. On this account he was of 
opinion, that they ſhould immediately lay ſiege 
to a fort called St. Elmo, which ſtood on a neck 
of land near Il Borgo, having the principal har- 


bour on one ſide of it, and on the other, ano- 
ther harbour large enough to contain the whole 


fleet in ſafety. This propoſal was approved by 
a majority of the council, and Muſtapha pro- 


ceeded without delay to carry it into execution. 


He vainly expected that he would be able to 
reduce the fort in a few days. But beſides the 
valour with which it was defended, there were 
two circumſtances which greatly augmented 

the difficulty of his enterpriſe; one of theſe was, 
that the garriſon could eaſily receive ſupplies 

from the town, acroſs the great harbour, which 


was ſecured by two _ called St. Angelo and 


6 | ot. 
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St. Michael; or La Sangle; and the other; that 
his approaches to the fort were retarded by the 


nature of the road leading to it; which was 


either a bare rock, or the rock thinly covered 
with a ſtony ſoil. This laſt inconvenience he 
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remedied, by ſubſtituting in the place of 


trenches, a parapet formed of planks and 
beams covered on the ſide towards the fort 
with earth, which they brought from a diſtance, 
and mixed with ſtraw and ruſhes. By this in- 
vention; he was enabled to open a battery 
mounted with his largeſt cannon, on the ſixth 
or ſeventh day after his arrival on the iſland; 
and he quickly convinced the governor, the 
bailiff of Negropont, that it would be impoſ- 
| fible for him to hold out long. Of this the 
governor gave immediate information to the 
grand-maſter, and made choice of a knight of 
the name of La Cerda for his meſſenger. This 
man, greatly diſturbed by fear, exaggerated 
the danger which he had been ſent to repreſent, 
and had the imprudence to tell the grand- 
maſter, in the preſence of many of the knights, 
that he muſt not expect that the place would 


ſuſtain the ſiege above a week longer. And 


what loſs,” ſaid La Valette, have you re- 
ceived that makes you ſo ſoon deſpair ? The 
fort, replied La Cerda, . is to be conſidered 


as a ſick perſon, greatly reduced, who muſt 


i receive continual remedies and ſupplies.” 1 
O 2 "OT 


$+. Elmo 
thought un- 
tenable by 


the garriſon. 
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myſelf,” anſwered the grand-maſter with great 
indignation, « will be the phyſician ; and will 
bring others along with me, who, if they can- 


not cure you of your fear, will at leaſt preſerve | 
the fort from eps into che hands of the in- 


fidels.” . | | pai 


La VALETTE did not expect chat | a place 
which was neither ſtrong, nor large enough to 


admit a numerous garriſon, could be defended 


long againſt ſo great a force as was employed to 
reduce it; but he thought it neceſſary that the 


ſiege of this fort ſhould be prolonged as much as 


poſſible, in order to give the viceroy of Sicily 
time to come to his relief. With this view he 
reſolved to throw himſelf into St. Elmo with 
a ſelect body of troops; and he was prepar- 


ing to ſet out when the whole body of knights 
remonſtrated with ſuch earneſt importunity 


againſt his leaving the town, that he at laſt 
conſented to ſuffer the reinforcement which he 
had prepared, to be conducted to the fort by 
a knight called De Medran, upon whoſe con- 


duct and intrepidity he could rely with the moſt 


Proereſs of 
the lie ge. 


aſſured confidence. 


Nor long after De Medran's arrival in the 
fort, the garriſon made a vigorous ſally, in 
which they drove the enemy from their in- 
trenchments, and put a number of them to 

the 
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the ſword. But the reſt ſoon recovered Nr B On x 2 
their ſurpriſe, and having returned to the 


charge, they compelled the Chriſtians to re- 
tire. In this rencounter, the vigorous efforts 


1565. 


of the Janiſſaries were favoured by the wind, 


which blew the ſmoke of the guns upon the 
fort, and covered the beſieged with a thick 
cloud, through which it was impoſſible to diſ- 
cern the operations of the enemy. This inci- 


dent the Turks had the preſence of mind to 
improve to great advantage. They ſeized, 


unperceived, upon the counterſcarp, made a 
lodgment there with beams, woolſacks, and 


gabions; and raiſed a battery upon it with in- 


credible expedition. After the ſmoke was diſ- 
perſed, the beſieged beheld what had been 
done with much aſtoniſhment ; and they were 


the more diſquieted as the fortification which 


the Turks had raiſed upon the counterſcarp, 


overtoped a ravelin which lay near it, in which 


the beſieged could no longer appear with ſafety. 


They reſolved however to defend this ravelin 
as long as eG; whatever it ſhould coſt 


them. 


; In the mean time Dragut and another noted 


corſair called Uluchiali arrived with twenty 


gallies, having, beſides ſlaves and ſeamen, two 
| thouſand five hundred troops on board. This 
reinforcement and the preſence of Dragut added 

e freſn 


Arrival of 
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freſh vigour to the operations of the ſiege. This 
gallant corſair expoſed himſelf on all occaſions 
with the utmoſt intrepidity ; ſpent whole days 
in the trenches; and as, beſides his other ex- 
traordinary talents, he was particularly ſkilful 


in the management of artillery, he cauſed ſome 


new batteries to be raiſed in more advantageous 
ſituations than had hitherto been made choice 
of; and kept up a continual fire both upon the 
ravelin abovementioned, and a cavalier that 


covered the fort, and was one of its . principal 
defences. 


Tunis cavalier ſoon became the only defence 
which could prevent the beſiegers from coming 


up to the very foot of the wall. Some Turk- 


iſh engineers having approached the ravelin at 
day- break, to examine the effects of their artil- 


lery, they obſerved a gun- port ſo low, that one 


of them, when mounted on the ſhoulders of 
another, looked into it, and ſaw the chriſtian 
ſoldiers lying on the ground aſleep. Of this 
they gave immediate information to the troops; 
who, advancing as quickly and filently as poſ- 
ible, and clapping ladders to the gun-hole, 
got up into the ravelin, and cut moſt of the 
chriſtians to pieces. 


| BeTween this ravelin and the cavalier lay the 
ditch, over which the beſieged had thrown a 
- 
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cavalier. The Turks perceiving this, leapt 
| inftantly upon the bridge, and attempted to 
make themſelves maſters of the cavalier, as they 
had already done of the ravelin. But the gar- 
riſon was now alarmed; the braveſt of the 
knights haſtened from different quarters to the 
poſt of danger; and, after an obſtinate en- 


temporary bridge of planks, leading up to be 29 0 * * 


. 


* * — 
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gagement, they compelled the Turks to retire 


into the ravelin. There the Janiſſaries ob- 
ſerving another way of reaching the cavalier, 


by a path from the bottom of the ditch, they 
threw themſelves down without dread or heſi- 
tation ; and having aſcended by this path to the 
other ſide, they renewed their attack with 


greater fury than ever. The combat laſted 


from ſun-riſe till noon, when the invincible 
bravery of the garriſon proved at laſt victorious. 
About twenty knights and a hundred ſoldiers 


were killed, e 


enemy. | 


As the ravelin was open on the fide towards 
the fort, the beſieged pointed ſome cannon 


= againſt it, and made great havoc among the 


infidels. But Muſtapha, ſenſible of the value 
of the acquiſition which he had made, poured 
in freſh ſoldiers without number; and the 
pioneers coming forward with wool-ſacks, 


n and gabions, put the . at length 


„ e 
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in ſafety, and made a lodgment in the ravelin, 


of which the garriſon NF, never able to Af 
| poſſeſs them. 3 


TIE Wen concern on account of 
this diſaſter was greatly augmented, by con- 


fidering that it could not have happened ſo 


ſoon, without ſome negligence on the part of 
the garriſon. He ſent them however an im- 
mediate reinforcement ; but both the ſiege and 
the defence were carried on with the ſame Vin 


| gour as before. 


Bur the fituation of the beſieged was now 
become much more dangerous than formerly. 
The Turks applied themfelves with unremit- 
ting diligence to heighten the ravelin till it 
overtopt the wall of the fort; and after this, 
the garriſon could no longer appear upon the 
parapet with ſafety. Many were killed by the 
enemy's artillery. Several breaches were made 


in different parts of the wall, and the hearts of 


the braveſt knights began to fail within them. 
They apprehended, that ere long the Furkiſh 
general would attempt to take the fort by 
ſtorm, and they dreaded that it would be im- 
poſſible for ſo ſmall a number to reſiſt 0 nu- 


merous an enemy. 


Tuer agreed th 3 with much 
reluctance, to apply to the grand-maſter for 
* | 2 | : liberry 


„ * 
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liberty to quit the fort; and they made chbice 
of the chevalier De Medran for their meſſenger. 
De Medran repreſented that the fort was in 


reality no longer tenable, and that to continue 
in it, though only a few days, would infallibly 


BOOK 
'VI, 


n 
1808. | 


occaſion the utter deſtruction of the garriſon. 


That nothing could be of greater advantage to 
the Turks than ſending the forces of the Order 
to a place where there were no fortifications to. 


defend them; that by doing ſo, the troops ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of the other fortreſſes 


would. faon be conſumed, and theſe fortreſſes 


become an eaſy prey to the enemy. But he 


(concluded with ſaying, that, although this was 


the opinion of all the garriſon, he was com- 
miſſioned to declare to the grand-maſter, that 


whatever reſolution. he ſhould form, they were 


determined to yield an implicit obedience to 


his authority, 


© Mosr of the knights in council thought 
that this requeſt of the garriſon - ought to be 
immediately granted. But La Valette was of 


a contrary opinion. The fort, he acknowledged, 


would not probably hold out much longer; 
and he lamented the fate of thoſe gallant knights 


and ſaldiers who were ſtationed in ſo perilous 


a ſituation. But there were caſes, he ſaid, in 


which it was neceſſary to ſacrifice ſome of the 
members for the n of the body; and 
1 
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BATS ſuch he knew to be the preſent critical ſtate of 
ence their affairs, For he was credibly informed 
wm that the Siciltan viceroy had declared, that if the 
| fort of St. Elmo were loſt (as he could not then 
attack the Turks with the ſame advantage as at 
preſent), he would not expoſe his fleet to the 
riſk of a defeat for the fake of the reſt of the 
 ifland. And on this account La Valette ſub- 
joined, that the preſervation of the Order de- 
pended almoſt entirely on the length of the 
preſent ſiege. This he repreſented to the che- 
valier De Medran, and ſent him back with in- 
ſtructions to remind the knights of the vow 
which they took at their entrance into the 
Order, of ſacrificing their lives for its defence. 
Fe likewiſe bade him aſſure them, in his name, 
that he would not fail to ſend them ſuch rein- 
forcements as they ſhould ſtand in need of, and 
was determined, as ſoon as it ſhould be neceſſary, 
to come himſelf to their affiſtance, with a fixed, 
unalterable purpoſe to lay down his life, 8 
than deliver the fort into the hands of the In- 
fidels. | 


Tus anſwer had the defired effect on feveral 
of the knights, and particularly on thoſe whoſe 
Principles of honour and attachment to the 
Order were confirmed by years. But the greater 

part of them were much diſſatisfied. They 
1 8 the grand- -maſter' s treatment of them 
"hart 
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. and cruel, and wrote him a letter, b. 720.08 


ſcribed by fifty-three, in which, after repeat» —— 


ing their former requeſt, they informed him, 
that if he did not, on the next night, ſend 
boats to carry them to the town, they were de- 


termined to ſally out into the Turkiſh camp, 


where they might fall honourably by the ſword, 


| inftend- of fufering Such an ignaminious dum 
as _— reaſon to _—_— EY - 


Gre agen 


Tot this letter * Valente replied, ec: Thar they | 


were much miſtaken, if they expected to ſatisfy 


their honour by throwing away their lives; 
fince it was no leſs their duty to ſubmit to his 
authority, than to ſacrifice their lives in defence 
of the Order: that the preſervation of the whole 


depended on their preſent obedience to his 
commands: that no aid was to be expected 
from Spain, if the fort were given up; and that, 
if he ſhould yield to their requeſt, and bring 
them to the town, the town itſelf would then 
be immediately inveſted, and they, as well as 


the reſt, ſoon afterwards reduced to a ſituation 


more deſperate than that from which they were 
ſo ſolicitous to eſcape, by deſerting an impor- 
tant ſtation which they had undertaken to de- 
fend.“ Beſides this letter, he ſent three com- 


miſſioners to examine the ſtate of the fortifica- 


tions; intending by this — either to gain 


time, 
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be, or to prevent the ane from finking 


ce > 
* 


into deſpair. 


Tursz commiſſioners differ widely in the ac- 
counts which they delivered at their return. 


Two of them thought it impoſſible to defend 


the fort much longer. But the third, named 
Conſtantine Caſtroit, a Greek prince, deſcend- 


ed from the famous Albanian hero, Sanderbeg, 
whether from ignorance, or conſciouſneſs | 


greater reſources in his native courage than the 
other two poſſeſſed, maintained that the garri- 
ſon was far from being reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity ; and to give proof how firmly he was 


| perſuaded of the truth of what he ſaid, he 
offered to enter the fort himſelf, and to under- 
take the defence of it with ſuch troops as ſhould _ 


be willing to accompany him. 


Tre grand-maſter, ſtrongly impreſſed with 
a ſenſe of the neceſlity of protracting the ſiege, 


immediately accepted this offer, and beſtowed 


the higheſt encomiums on Caſtriot's zeal and 
reſolution. Nor did Caſtriot find any difficulty 
in perſuading a ſufficient number to attend 
him, who were no leſs zealous and reſolute 


than himſelf. The ſoldiers crowded to his 
ſtandard, and were emulous to have their 


names inrolled for that dangerous ſervice in 


which he had engaged. | 8 
4 N WHEN 
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Wasn La Valette ſaw the ſpirit by which BOOK 
"ul men were animated, and had no longer 


any doubt of being able, by their means, to 
prolong the ſiege of the fort, he ſent a letter 
to the knights, acquainting them, that he was 
now willing to give them their diſcharge; and 
would immediately ſend another garriſon, into 
A whoſe hands, he deſired, they ſhould be ready 

to deliver up the fort, and come themſelves to 

the town in the boats in which their ſucceſſors ' 


| were to be tranſported. Tou, my bre- 


thren,” continued he, © may be in greater 
ſafety here than in your preſent ſituation ; and 
I ſhall then feel leſs anxiety for the preſerva- 
tion of the fort, although I think it of ſo great 
importance, that on the preſervation. of 2 
that of our Order ſeems entirely to ! 


| Tur contents and ſtyle of this Janes affefted 
the knights in the moſt ſenſible manner, and 
rouſed within them that delicate ſenſe of ho- 
nour, by which the Order had been ſo long, 
and ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. They dreaded 
the reception which they were about to meet 
with from the grand-maſter and the other 
knights: © And ſhould this new garriſon, 

ſaid they to each other, © which is appointed 
to ſucceed us, be fortunate enough to hold out 
| till the Spaniards arrive, in what corner of the 
earth ſhall we conceal our infamy ?” They re- 
ſolved 
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* ſolved without heſttation to remain in the fort | 


: ſecretly rejoiced at this application; but ſent 
vord to the governor, that he muſt always pre- 


till every maniſhould periſh, rather than either 
deliver it to the new garriſon, or abandon it to 


the enemy. And they went in a body to the 
governor, and intreated him to inform the 
grand- maſter of their repentance, and to Join 
with them in praying that they might be ſuf⸗ 


fered to wipe out the remembrance of — 
fault by their future conduct. W 


Tur governor readily aged; and; in 


order to prevent tlie new garriſon from ſetting 


out in the night, he diſpatched his letter by a 
noted ſwimmer before it was dark. La Valette 


fer even a body of new troops to the moſt ex. 
perienced warriors, who had refuſed to ſubmit 
to the controul of military diſeipline. When 
this anſwer was reported to the knights, they 
were overwhelmed with anguiſh, and had re- 
courſe to the moſt ſubmiſſive intreaties of for- 
giveneſs. The grand- maffer ſuffered himſelf 
at laſt to be overcome; and henceforth the gar- 
riſon, diſmiſſing all thoughts of their own ſafety, 
were intent on nothing but FROG” to prolong the 


| defence; 6 - 


T; HE ertndonaſter eat dam every night 
freſh" troops, to ſupply the place of the killed 


and wounded: and wins chem well buried 3 
with proviſions, ammunition „and fire- works. 
Of theſe laſt he had invented a particular kind 
which conſiſted of hoops of wood, covered with 
wool, and ſteeped in boiling oil, and other in- 
flammable liquors; mixed with nitre and guns 
powder. To theſe machines they ſet fire, and 
threw them flaming in tlie midſt of the enemy, 
ven they were crowded” rogether at att aſſt,” 
lt happened often that two or three of the Turks 
were hooked together and ſcorched to death; 
and the utmoſt confuſion” Was 222 where- 1 


Tex Ny ſtood Fits in wett of wee, The invin» 
and every other inſtrument of miſchief, that —. the 
could be deviſed for their defence. In ſpite of 8 8 
the moſt vigorous oppoſition, the Turks had 
caſt a bridge over the ditch, and begun to ia 
and undermine the wall. From the ſeventeenth 

of June to the fourteenth*of July, not a ſingle” 
day paſt without ſome rencounter; and Muſta- 
pha had frequently attempted to ſcale the wall 
of the fort, but had been as often repulſed 
with the loſs of ſome of the” braveſt of his: 
ans, gt | 


- ASnan up at ming been detzined o er 
before a place of ſuch inconſiderable ſtrength, 
he reſolved to make one great deciſive effort, 
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BOOK and to bring to the aſſault as many of his forces 
1 as the ſituation of the place would permit him 
| | yo. to employ. He had already made ſeveral 
= breaches ; but in order to ſecure the ſucceſs of 
the aſſault which he now intended, he kept his 
batteries playing all the fifteenth without inter- 
miſſion, till the wall on that ſide where he de- 
ſigned his attack was almoſt level with the 
of rock. On the ſixteenth the fleet was drawn up 
'- before ſun-riſe as near the fort as the depth of 

the water would allow; four thouſand muſke- 

teers and archers were ſtationed in the trenches; 
vi and the reſt of the troops, upon a ſignal given, 
| | . | advanced to the breach. The garriſon was 
—_ prepared to receive them. The breach was 
1 lined with ſeveral ranks of ſoldiers, having the. 

„ nknigghts interſperſed among them at certain 
=_ diſtances. The Turks attempted often to break. 
il | | through this determined band, and to over-, 
if | power them with their numbers. But their 
| numbers ſerved only to augment the loſs which 
they ſuſtained. Every ſhot from the fort did 
execution. The artillery made dreadful havoc 
among om: and the burning hoops were em- 

| pPloyed with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. The novelty 
:q of theſe machines, and the ſhrieks of thoſe who 
| | were caught in them, added greatly to the ter- 
ror which they inſpired, and made it impoſſible 
for the Turkiſh officers to keep their men firm 
And ſteady in Suing * advantages which, 
had 
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21 . Muſtapha, ae e eee 


the aſſault for more than ſix hours, without 
gaining a ſingle inch of ground on the enen 
e en for ne retreat. 


In. this — the rac loſt ns 9 
knights and three hundred ſoldiers; but this 


loſs was immediately ſupplied by a reinforce- 
ment from the town: and Muſtapha was at 


laſt convinced, that, unleſs the communication 


between the fort and the town were cut off, it 
| would be impoſlible to bring the ſiege of the 


former to a period, while any troops remained 
in any other part of the iſland. By the advice 
of Dragut he reſolved to extend his trenches 
and batteries, on the ſide next to the town, till 


they ſhould reach to that part of the ſea, or 


great harbour, where thoſe ſupplies were land- 


ed which the grand-maſter daily ſent to the 


garriſon. This undertaking, he knew, muſt 
be attended with the utmoſt difficulty, becauſe 


all the ſpace between his entrenchments and 
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the point to which it was neceſſary to extend 


them, lay expoſed to the artillery both of Fort 
St. Elmo and St. Angelo. In viewing the 


ground, a Sangiac, in whom he put confidence, 
was killed by his fide; and, which was. ſtill a 


TL FP more 


\ 
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more irreparable loſs, Dragut received a mor- 


w—— tal wound, of which he died in a few days b. 
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Dre gut 


killed. 


The garri- 


ſon reduced 
to the laſt 
extremity, 


This did not however diſcourage Muſtapha 


from purſuing his deſign. By employing his 
troops and pioneers at the work day and night 


without intermiſſion, he at length carried it | 
into execution. Then having planted batteries 


along the ſhore, and filled his trenches with 


muſketeers, it was impoſſible for any boat to 
paſs from the town to the fort, without the 


moſt imminent danger of either being funk be 
en 0s 


Arx this precaution, he fond with freſh 
vigour his attempt to take the fort by ſtorm. 


On the twenty-firſt, he made four different 


aſſaults; all of which the garriſon withſtood; 
and in repulſing ſo many thouſand brave and 


well-diſciplined troops, diſplayed a degree of 


proweſs and fortitude which almoſt exceeds be- 
Hef, and is beyond the power of deſcription. 


But this heroic garriſon was now exceedingly 
reduced in number; and there was the ſtrongeſt . 
reaſon to apprehend, that, in one aſſault more, 
they muſt inevitably be overpowered, unleſs a 
reinforcement were ſent them from the town. 


Of their deſperate ſituation they gave intelli- | 


d He was woynded in the head by the ſplinters of a 
ſtone, which was beat to pieces by a cannon#ſhot from Fort 


St. Angelo, 


gence 
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acroſs the harbour in the night. The boats * 


were inſtantly filled with knights and other ſol- 
diers, who generouſly reſolved to devote them - 
ſelves to certain deſtruction, for the general 


ſafety, and the preſervation of the fort. They 


fer off from the town with as much alacrity as 


if they had entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes | 
of victory; but they found the Turks every 


where ſo much upon their guard, and the lines 
fo ſtrongly defended, that, after ſeveral fruitleſs 
attempts to land, they were at laſt obliged to 


return, depreſſed with ſorrow for che fate of 
ther brave enen | 


Tux garriſon now eien of relief, gave 
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themſelves up for loſt; but inſtead of their ca- | 


pitulating or attempting to eſcape, they pre- 
pared for death, and paſſed the night in prayer, 


and in receiving the ſacrament; after which, 


they embraced one another tenderly, and then 


repaired to their reſpective poſts; while ſuch 
of the wounded as had been diſabled from 
walking, were, at their own earneſt deſire, 
carried to the ſide of the breach, where they 
_ waited, without diſmay, for the approach of 
the Turkiſh hn 


Kaney i in the morning of the n an 
1 the Turks advanced to the aſſault, with aal 


Eh | loud 
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5 %% K loud ſhouts as to certain victory, which they 
* believed ſo ſmall a handful of men as now re- 
s. mained i in the fort would not dare to diſpute 
with them. In this expectation they were diſ- 

appointed. The garriſon being reſolved on 

death, and deſpiſing danger, were more than 

men, and exerted a degree of proweſs and va- 

lour that filled their enemies with amazement. 

The combat laſted upwards of four hours, till 

not only every knight, but every ſoldier had 
fallen, except two or three who ſaved them- 

ſelves by ſwimming. The Turkiſh colours were 

thea planted on the ramparts; and the fleet 
entered the harbour which the fort commanded 

in a kind of triumph. When Muſtapha took 

2 view of the fort, and examined its ſize and 
fortifications, he could not refrain from fay- 

ing, © What will not the father coſt us (mean- 

ing the town), when the ſon, who is ſo ſmall, 


has coſt ſo many thouſands © of our braveſt 


troops.” But this reflection, far from exciting 
tis admiration of that heroic fortitude which he 
had found fo difficult to overcome, ſerved only 
to inſpire him with a brutal fury. He ordered 
all ſuch of the garriſon as were found lying on 
. the breach alive to be ript open, and their 
hearts torn out. And as an inſult on the 
Knights and their religion, he cauſed their dead 


$. Eight thouſand; : 


bodies 
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bodies to be fentctitd for, an. large: gaſhes to 
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be made in them, in the form of a croſs, after — 
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which he tied them on planks, and threw: | 


them into the ſea, to be carried: by the wind 
and e to 1 a or NIE St. Angelo. 


24 


"Tx HE eee was at firſt, melted in igto 
tears at this ſhocking ſpectacle ; but his. grief, 


#F# a 


was ſoon conyerted into indignation, and res 


venge; and theſe. paſſions. betrayed him, into 
an action. unworthy... of the exalted: character 
which he boxe.. In order to teach the Baſha, 
as he pretended,, to. make war. with leſs barba- 
| rity, he cauſed all the Turks whom he had 
taken priſoners to be maſſacred ; and then put- 
ting their heads into his largeſt cannon, he ſhot 
them into the Turkiſh camp: net 


* the foe: which has been . "os Or- 
; der loſt about one thouſand five hundred men, 
including one hundred and thirty, of the braveſt 
knights. The grand-maſter was deeply affect- 
ed at ſo great a loſs; but he wiſely diſſembled 


his concern, and wearing ſtill the ſame mag- , 


nanimous and intrepid aſpect as before, he in- 


ſpired all the troops that remained, with a fixed, 


unalterable reſolution, to defend the town and 
the other forts to the laſt extremity. 1 bit 


F 


e vainly imagined, that being i in- 


| rimidated by the fate of their companions, they: 
1 would 
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Michael, 
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BOOK would be now-inclined to liſten to terms of ca- 
mes pitulation ; and in this hope he ſent an officer 


with a white flag to one of the gates, attended 
by a chriſtian ſlave, deſigned to ſerve for his 
interpreter, The Turk was not allowed to en- 
ter within the town; but the chriſtian was ad- 
mitted, and was led through ſeveral ranks of 
ſoldiers under arms by an officer, who, after 
ſhewing him all the fortifications of the place, 
deſired him to take particular notice of the 


depth and breadth of the ditch, and ſaid to 


him, See there, the only ſpot we can afford 
your general; and there we hope ſoon to my 
him and all his Janiſſaries.“ ; 


Tuts inſulting ſperch being reported bo the 
1 excited in the fiery mind of the Baſha 


the higheſt degree of wrath and indignation, 


and made him reſolve to exert himſelf to the 


utmoſt in the proſecution of the ſiege. His 
troops, though greatly diminiſhed, were ſtill 


ſufficient to inveſt at once both the town and 


the fort of St. Michael“. He kept a conſtant 
fire on both; but he intended firſt to apply 


himſelf chiefly to the reduction of the latter, 


2 They are fituated on two promontories that run out 
into the great harbour, and are ſeparated from each other 
by a channel, where the gallies belonging to the Order 
lay, and the mouth of which was wrongly ſecured on each 


kde b * 
* which 
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which it ſtands. In order to accompliſh this 


deſign, it was neceſſary he ſhould have ſome 


ſhipping introduced into the harbour, for 
tranſporting his forces. But the mouth of the 
harbour having been rendered inacceſſible by a 
great iron chain, and the cannon of St. Angelo, 
| his deſign mult have been relinquiſhed, if Piali 

had nat ſuggeſted an expedient againſt which 


the grand-maſter had not provided. This was 
to make the chriſtian ſlaves and the crews of 


the ſhips draw a number of boats, by the 
ſtrength of their arms, over the neck of land 
on which ſtood fort St. Elmo. Of this propo- 
al, which Muſtapha immediately adopted, in- 


formation was carried to the grand- maſter by a 1 
Turkiſh officer, who, being by birth a Greek, 


vas touched ſuddenly with remorſe, and de- 


ſerted to the Chriſtians. In conſequence of 


this intelligence, La Valette ſet a great num- 


ber of hands to work in framing a ſtacado along 
that part of the promontory where the Turks 


intended their attack; and at another part, 
| where the depth of the water or the hardneſs 


of the bottom would not admit of the ſtacado, 
he ordered ſtrong intrenchments to be made 


upon the beach. Muſtapha in the mean time 


© Called The Spur. 
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which he propoſed to attack both by land and. nook 
water, at the extremity of the peninſula © on r 
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fired inceſſantly upon the fort, while the ſaves 


— and crews were employed in tranſporting the 
boats over land into the harbour. At length 


the Baſha, judging that the number of boats 
which he had tranſported would be ſufficient, 


and that the breaches which his artillery had 
made were practicable, reſolved without further 
delay to make an attack both by ſea and land. 


He was the more confident of ſucceſs, as, ſince 5 
the taking of St. Elmo, he had received a con- 
ſiderable reinforcement, by the arrival of Haf- 
cem, ſon of Barbaroſſa, with two thoufand five 
hundred ſelect ſoldiers, commonly called the 
Bravoes of Algiers. Haſcem, who poſſeſſed a 
conſiderable ſhare of his father's fire, and was 


| ambitious to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the ſervice 


of the Sultan, begged of Muſtapha to intruſt . 
him with the alfault of fort St. Michael; and 


vaunted, with his natural arrogance, that he 


would ſoon make himſelf maſter of it ſword in 
hand. The Baſha, whether from an opinion 


of his valour, or an intention to teach him at 
his own expence the folly of his preſumption, 


readily complied with his requeſt; and having 
added fix thouſand men to his Algerines, he 
promiſed to ſupport him with the "__ of *. | 


army, 


Hascem divided his _ with Candelifi, 
an old corſair, his lieutenant; ; to whom he 
committed 


A ; - 


- 
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n 
committed tlie atrack by fea, duk he refery ved > $e0 * 
hors on the n e 1 ae I = 
: «44 VOL 2 iD 5 26 389592 1555. : 

| „Cie b ek ee put Tay: troops on ame anden 
. boats, ſet out with drums beating, and — 


hautboys and other muſical inſtruments play dle. 
ing, preceded by a boat filled with Mahome- 
tan prieſts, ſome of whom were employed in 
offering prayers to Heaven for his ſueceſs, or 
in ſinging hymns : while others had books ih 
their hands out of which they read tiniprecaticnk 
againſt the Chriſtians. Candeliſſa attempted 
firſt to break down the ſtacado'which' had been 
formed to obſtruct his landing; but finding it 1 
much ſtronger than he expected, and that, 
while he was employed in demoliſhing' it, his 
troops mult ſuffer greatly from the enemy's | | 1 
fire, he thought it would be eaſier to make a | -Y 
deſcent on that part of the ſhore which the = 
grand-maſter had ſtrengthened with intrench- 
ments. At this important poſt the chriſtian 
troops were commanded by an ancient knight 
of the name of Guimeran. This experienced 
officer reſerved his fire till the Turks had ad- 
vanced within a little diſtance: of the ſhore, 
when by a ms diſcharge he killed about 
four hundred men. This did not prevent the 
reſt from approaching. Candeliſſa puſhed for- 5 
wards while the Chriſtians were loading their : 
n and landed at the head of his Alge- 


rines. 
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ger. 1 But . Rl reſerved Cs 
w—=— cannon charged with grape ſhot, did dreadful 
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execution among them after they had landed, 
and many of them began to fly to their boats; 


which Candeliſſa obſerving, he commanded 


the boats to be put off to a little diſtance from 


the ſhore, His troops, perceiving then that 


they muſt either die or conquer, took courage 


from deſpair, and advanced boldly to the in- 
trenchment, with ladders for ſcaling it in one 


hand, and their ſabres in the other. The com- 
batants on both ſides diſplayed the moſt intre- 


pid valour. Great numbers fell, and the ditch 
was choaked with blood, and with the bodies 
of the dead and wounded. The Turks at laſt, 


after an engagement of five hours, reached the 


. top of the intrenchment, and there planted. 
their enſigns. The knights, ſtung with ſhame 


on account of their retreat, returned with re- 


doubled ardour. But they would probably 
have been overpowered by the ſuperior number 
of the enemy, had not the grand-mafter ſent 
them a ſeaſonable reinforcement, under the ad- 


miral de Giou, and the chevalier de Quiney ; 
who fell upon the Algerines and Turks with 


a degree of fury that ftruck terror into Cande- 
liſſa himſelf, who was noted for his intrepidity. 


_ Having ordered the boats to be brought nearer 
the ſhore, he was among the firſt who fled. 
His bravoes fought deſperately for ſome time 


after 


5 
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after he had left them; but were at length BOOK 


thrown down from the intrenchments, and 


compelled to fly to their boats with the utmoſt 
precipitation. The Chriſtians purſued them, 
and the hatteries continued firing on them with» 


out intermiſſion. Many of the boats were ſunk; 

the water was covered with dead bodies, man- 
gled limbs, ſhields and helmets. Of the four 
thouſand who had been ſent on this enterprize, 


non nn 


ſcarcely five hundred OY.” and _ i 


* were e wounded. N a} 


3 was not more 8 in his afoul 
by land, than Candeliſſa was by ſea. After 
having been repulſed at one breach with great 
laughter, he rallied his troops, and led them 
on to another, where he fought long and deſpe- 
rately, till moſt of the bravoes having fallen by 


Haſcem and 


his ſide, he was obliged, with much reluctanee 


9 ſorrow, to ſound a retreat. 


nern not unmindful of his e to 
support him, no ſooner perceived him begin- 


ning to retire, than he ordered the Janiſſaries, 


whom he had kept under arms, to advance. 
The garriſon had maintained an engagement 
vith Haſcem for five hours, in the middle of 


Muſtapha 
repulſed, 


the day, and in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year; 


yet, as if they had not been ſubject to the wants 
and weakneſſes of Ss they advanced 


3 a | beyond 
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beyond the breach to meet the Janiffartes, and 
fought apparently with as much vigour and 
fortitude as before. By the power of ſuperior 
numbers, they were compelled to fall back 
within the breach. But there they made the 


maoſt deſperate reſiſtance; and, being reinforeed 


by De Giou and De Quiney, with the troops 


which had triumphed over Candeliſſa, they at 


laſt repulſed the Janiſſaries with dreadful ſlaugh- 


ter; after having loſt more than forty knights, 
and two hundred of the braveſt * the common 


men. 


oe * 


The fiege of 
Il Borgo 
and St. Mi- 
chael car- 
zied on at 
- the ſame 
time, 


„ 0 o 
e 
. 


3 man 5 this . ob- 5 
ſtinacy which the Chriſtians diſplayed in their 
defence, and dreading that the Spaniſh ſuc⸗ 


Cours, which had been already delayed much 


longer than he expected, might ſoon arrive, 
reſolved now to employ his hls force at once, 
and while he himſelf proſecuted the ſiege of fort 
St. Michael with one half of his troops, to em- 
ploy the other under Piali, againſt the town. 
More batteries were raiſed. The trenches were 
advanced ſtill nearer than before. Bridges of 
fail-yards and maſts were thrown over the 
ditches. . Mines, notwithſtanding the hard and 
rocky ſoil, were ſprung. Aſſaults were repeated 
without number, and the two baſhas, emulous 
of one another, and each of them agitated with 
continual anxiety leſt victory ſhould declare firft 
7 3 „ 
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92 his competitor, exhibited the moſt ſhining 
proofs of perſonal courage, and exhauſted all 
the art of war then known i in the world. Yet, 


through the determined bravery « of the knights, 


conducted by the grand: maſter with conſum- 
mate prudence and indefatigable vigilance, the 
Turks were baffled in every attempt, and re- 
pulſed with laughter. Muſtapha flattered him- 


ſelf once with the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſuc- 


ceſs on his part, made a machine invented by 
his principal engineer, in the form of a huge 
caſk bound ſtrongly with iron hoops, and filled 
with gun-powder, nails, chains, bullers, and 
ſuch other inſtruments of death. After ſetting 


fire to a train which was faſtened to this ma- 


chine, it was thrown by the force of an engine, 


upon a ravelin that was the principal defence of 


the fort. But the garriſon undiſmayed, found 
means, before it caught fire, .to caſt it out 
again into the midſt of the aſſailants, In a 
moment afterwards it burſt with dreadful fury, 
and filled the Turks with conſternation. The 
knights then allied out upon them ſword in 
hand, and taking advantage of their confüſion, 
killed many of cher, and put the reſt to flight. 
F had, on ſome Ws | RING fill | more rea- 
ſon than Muſtapha to entertain the hopes of 
victory, although the town was much ſtronger 
ä than the fort, and La Valette e there 
| in 


* 
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in pen By his batteries he had demoliſhed 
all the out-works of the place, and had made 
an immenſe breach in the wall. While his 
troops were engaged in a furious aſſault, that 
engroſſed the whole attention of the belieged 
from morning till night, he employed a great 


number of pioneers in raiſing a cavalier or plat- 


form of earth and ſtones, cloſe by the breach, 
and ſo high as to overlook the parapet. Night, 


in the mean time, came on, and prevented 


him from carrying any further this great ad- 


vantage; but he doubted not that next day he 
ſhould be able to make himſelf maſter of the 


| — 8 


N As ſoon bas he Jad drawn off kis forces, a 
council of the Order was convened, and moſt 


of the knights were of opinion that the town was 


no longer tenable ; that the fortifications which 
ſtill remained ſhould be blown up, and that the 
garriſon and inhabitants ſhould retire into the 
caſtle of St. Angelo. But the grand-maſter 
received this propoſal with horror and indigna- 
tion. © This would be in effect,“ ſaid he, 


ce to deliver the whole iſland into the hands of 


the infidels. Fort St. Michael, which has been 
ſo gallantly defended, and which is preſerved 
by its communication. with the town, would 
thtis be ſoon reduced to the neceſſity of ſurren- 
dering. There is no room in che caſtle of St. 

Angelo 
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ſo great a number.“ It was then propoſed that 
at leaſt the relics of the ſaints" and the orna- 
ments of the churches ſhould be carried into 
the caſtle; and the knights earneſtiy intreated 


the grand-maſter to retire into it himſelf, aſ- 


ſuring him that they would conduct the defence 
with the utmoſt vigour and vigilance. « No, 
my brethren,” he replied, « what you propoſe 
as to the ſacred things, would ferve only to in- 
timidate the ſoldiers. We muſt conceal our 


apprehenſions. 
or conquer. And is it poſſible that I, at the 


age of ſeventy-one, can end my life ſo honour- 


_ ably, as in fighting, together with my friends 
and brethren, againſt the implacable enemies 
of our holy faith?” He then told them what - 
he thought Proper to be done, and proceeded 
inftantly to put it in execution. Having called 
all the ſoldiers from fort St. Angelo, except a 


few who were neceffary for managing the artil- . 


lery, he employed them and the inhabitants all 
night, in throwing up intrenchments wi 

the breach ; after which he ſent out ſome of 

braveſt knights, with a ſelect body of 

to make an attempt on the enter Theſe 

men ſtole ſoftly along the foot of the wall till 

they arrived at the place appointed; when they 
et up SANE ſhout, and attacked the guards 
EE, whom 


It is here we muſt either die _ 
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there were room, is there water in that fort for Ges 
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whom Piali had left there, with ſo much fury, 


that the Turks, believing the whole garriſon 


had fallen upon them, abandoned their poſt, 
and fled PIefIPiFaialy to their CAPs: | 
1 

Tux cavalier was ine le fortified, a 
battery of cannon planted on it, and a parapet 


raiſed on the ſide towards the enemy. And | 


thus the breach was rendered impracticable; 
the town put in greater ſecurity than before; 
and a work, which had been deviſed for its de- 
ſtruction, converted into a bulwark for i its de- 
fence. 1 


Tun ee had now greater 91 


dence than ever of being able to hold out till 
the Spaniards ſhould come to his relief. In. 


conſequence of the aſſurances given by Philip 


and the Sicilian viceroy, he had, long before 
this time, entertained the hopes of their ar- 


rival, and had often earneſtly ſolicited the 


viceray to haſten his departure from Meſſina. 
The conduct of this nobleman was long ex- 
ceedingly myſterious. The patience of the 
knights was worn out by his delays; and they, 


and many others, ſuſpected that the real mo- 


tive of his conduct was the dread of encounter- 
ing with an admiral of 1& great a reputation as 


es Bur, it afterwards appeared that the 


viceroy had, acted agreeably to his inſtruc- 
tions 


1 
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tions from the! coutt of Spain. For although B oo * 


Philip was, for the reaſons above mentioned, — 
155356 


ſincerely intereſted in the preſervation of the 
knights; and had amuſed them with the moſt 
Aatteii promiſes of aſſiſtance, yet he ſeems 
from the firſt to have reſolved not to expoſe 


himſelf. to danger on their account, and to 


. if _—_— Aa * bee geg . 


ae GENEROUS and a prince would EM 


al witch differently towards an ally ſo deſer- 
ving of his ſupport; and if either generoſity 
or gratitude had been the leading principle of 
Philip's conduct, it is probable he would, on 


this occaſion, have regarded the knights as his 


own ſubjects; and have thought it no leſs in- 
cumbent on him to exert himſelf in their de- 
fence, than if they had a him m 


their . 


Bur Philip was affected by the ens only 
ſo far as it threatened the tranquillity of his 
own dominions. He had reſolved to interpoſe 
in their behalf, rather than to ſuffer them to 


be overpowered; but he appears to have been 


very little touched with their calamities; and 
to have intended to leave them to themſeldes, 


as long as there was any proſpect of their be- 


ing able to make reſiſtance; by doing which 
he conſidered, that he would not only preſerve 


VOL. Io Oh his 
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| 18 'S K his own. ſtrength entire, but might afterwards 
"0 engage with the Turks, when they were er- 
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ay as Inflexibly. 10 1 A not- 
withſtanding the grand-maſter's repeated im- 
portunities, much longer than was conſiſtent 
even with his own ſelfiſh views. For, without 


a degree of fortitude and proweſs, on the part 


of the. garriſon, and a degree of wiſdom, vigi- 


lance, and raagnanimity, on that of the grand- 


maſter, infinitely higher than there could. be 
reaſon to expect, it muſt have been impoſſible 


for ſuch a handful of men to have withſtood, 


for fo. long a time, fo great a force, and ſuch 
mighty efforts as were. employed to. reduce 
them. Even the death of the grand-maſter 
alone, whoſe perſon was expoſed to perpetual 
danger, would have proved fatal to the knights, 
long before Philip ſent orders to his viceroy 
to give them any effectual ſupport ; and in this 


caſe, as his own dominions or his fleet would 
have been immediately attacked, he would 


probably have had little reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the timid, ungenerous aun which he 


purſued. 


WI A 7EVER judgment may be formed on this 


head, the viceroy did not think himſelf at li- 
berty to yield to the repeated applications of 


4 1 | the 
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aſter, till the operations. of [the % 


1 began to relax, and the Turkiſh forces 
were reduced from forty-five thouſand to fiſ- 


teen or ſixteen thouſand ; of whom many were 


worn Mit with the fatigues which they had un- 
dergone, and others rendered - unfit for action 
by a bloody flux, ey Gar ſeveral wle _ 
raged amongſt them, 


"15bs. | 


Is this Gtuation of afalrs, S's it was 5 pro- | 


bable that the knights would, without. aſſiſt» 
ance, have compelled the Turks to raiſe the 


ſiege, the viceroy let the grand-maſter know. 
that he had now received ſuch inſtructions from 


the king, as put it in his power to ſhew his 


attachment to the Order; that he was not in- 
| deed permitted to attack the Turkiſh fleet; 


but that he would immediately bring him a 
ſtrong body of troops, whoſe commanders: (as 
he himſelf muſt return to Sicily) were to be en- 
tirely ſubje& to the grand - maſter's authority, 
till the enemy ſhould be expelled. 


Tus viceroy, although Rill ſuſpected of in- 


terpoſing unneceſſary delays, at length fulfilled 
his promiſe ; and on the ſeventh of S 


de Sande and Aſcanio della Corna, in that 


© This is the ſame 9 whoſe bale defence of the 
fort * Gerba is deſcribed in Book IV. p. 102. 


Q 2 1 


Ariival of 
6000 Spa- 
niards, 


landed fix thouſand men, under Don 7 | 
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B 0, * part of the iſland which lay at the greateſt di. 
3 tance from the Turks; after which he imme- 


7565, 


The ſiege 


raiſed, and 


the depar- 
ture of the 


Tur ks, 


_— . back 15 fleet to > Say 


Tun Turkiſh baſhas had been peiullica by | 
their ſpies, that the viceroy's intention was to 
land his troops at the caftle of St. Angelo; and 


to prevent this, Piali had lain ſeveral days at 


anchor before the great port, after having 
blocked up the entrance into it by a a chain of 


fail en . and boats. 


The the mean time, intelligence being brought 
to 5 Moſtapha that the Spaniards were landed, 
and marching towards him, he was thrown in- 
to the moſt dreadful conſternation. Senſible 
that his ſoldiers were much diſheartened by 
their ill ſucceſs, he imagined that he was about 
to be attacked by a ſuperior army, conſiſting 
of the braveſt and beſt diſciplined troops in 
Spain. Without waiting for information of 
their number, he forthwith raiſed the ſiege, 
drew his garriſon out of St. Elmo, and leaving 
all his heavy cannon behind him, embarked his 


troops with as much precipitation as if the 
Spaniards with ſuperior forces had been in ſight. 


He had ſcarcely got on board when a deſerter 
arrived from the Spaniſh camp, and informed 


him that with fifteen or ſixteen thouſand men, 


he had fled before an army that did not exceed 
: T, gas 
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ſix thouſand, having no general: at their head, 
and commanded by officers. who were indepen- 
dent of one another. The baſha was over- 
whelmed with ſhame and vexation by this in- 
telligence, and would have immediately diſ- 
embarked; but this, he knew, he durſt not 


attempt without conſulting Piali, en ws | 


his other fe officers. 


"Way he was ns: pod, ir, ehe 


grand-maſter improved to the beſt advantage 


the leiſure that was afforded him. He em- 
ployed all the. inhabitants, men, women, and 


children, as well as the ſoldiers, in filling 3 


the enemy's trenches, and demoliſhing their 
works; and put a garriſon without delay into 
fort St. Elmo; in which the Turks now be- 
held from their ſhips the ſtandard of St. John 


erected where chat of Mahomet had N | 


| _ 


Tuts demonſtrated to Muſtapha hakk danch 


new labour awaited him in caſe he ſhould re- 


turn to the ſiege; but being enraged againſt him- 


ſelf on account of the precipitancy of his retreat, 0 


and diſquieted at the thoughts of the reception 


which he had reaſon to expect from Solyman, he 


wiſhed to atone for his imprudence, and to 


wipe off the reproach in which it had involved 
him, by victory or death. Piali, who from 


Q3 1 his 
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BOOK his jealouſy of the baſha's credit with the Sul- 
—.— tan, was not ſorry for the failure of his enter- 


priſe, repreſented in'a council of war convened 
on this occafion, that as the troops were much 
diſpirited and worn out, it would be expoſing 
them to certain deſtruction, either to lead them 
againſt the enemy, or to reſume the operations 
of the ſiege. But a majority of the council 
_ were of a different opinion; and it was reſolved 
to land the forces again without delay, 198 to 
1 directly againſt the Spaniards. 


Taz Turkiſh ſoldiers complained bitterly of 
this unexpected reſolution, and obeyed the or- 
ders to diſembark with much reluctance. Their 
officers were obliged to employ threats with 
fome, and force with others. At length the 
number intended was put on ſhore, and Muſ- 


tapha ſet out at their * 8 in ſearch of the ; 


enemy. 


Tux grand-maſter had not neglected to give 
early notice of their march to the Spaniſh com- 
manders, who had intrenched their little army 
pn a ſteep hill, which the Turks would have 
found almoſt inacceſſible ; and it was the opi- 


nion of ſome of the principal officers, that they 


ſhould avail themſelves of the advantage of 
their ſituation, and ſtand in their defence. But 
this propoſal was 7 with diſdain by the 
bold 


uni . Kine or SPAIN. 2 


bold adventürbus De Sandk, and the greateſt 10% 
part of tue Spaniſh öffcers; and the Hops . 
were led bar of their encarprment, to meet the - 55 
enemy in the open field. This conduct, more 
fortunate perhaps than proflent, contributed 
to encreaſe the dejection bf the Turkilh {ol- 

| Giers, and to facilitate their defeat. Having 

been dragged againſt their inclination to the 
field of battle; and being attacked by the Spa- 
niards with great fury, both in front and flank, 
they ſcarcely fought ; but, being ſtruck with & 
ſudden nn, yur veg vith we gs reel 
nn, u 


123 985 


Nbsrarnd, cofoutitea' 10 inge by Al 
puſillanimous behaviour of his troops; was Hut. 
fied along by the violent tide of the fugitives, 
He fell twice from his hotſe, and would have 
been taken priſoner, if his officers had not 
reſcued him. The Spaniards purſued brifkly * 

till they came to the ſea-ſhore. There Piali 
had his boats ready to receive the Turks, and 
a number of ſhallops filled with rtuſketeets 
drawn up to favour their eſcape. Without this 
precaution, they muſt all have periſhed ; and 
even notwithſtanding the protection LIN " Wh 
afforded them, the number of their killed 
amounted to two thouſand men, while the 
victors loſt ny A or fourteen at moſt. 
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Such, after four months continuance, was 


4. lp the concluſion of the ſiege of Malta, which will 


Ces debe 


tions“ , 


be far ever memorable on account of that ex- 
traordinary diſplay of the moſt generous and 
heroic valour by which the knights, ſo few in 
number, were enabled to baffle the moſt vigo- 
rous effort which could be made to ſubdue them 
by the moſt powerful monarch in the world. 

The news of their deliverance gave univerſal 
joy to the chriſtian powers; ; and the name of 
the grand- maſter excited every where the 


| higheſt admiration and applauſe. Congratula- 


tions were ſent him from every quarter; and 


in many States public rejoicings were celebrated 
on account af his ſucceſs. The king of Spain, 


who derived greater advantage than any other 
from that glorious defence to which La Valette 
had fo highly contributed, ſent an ambaſſador 
to preſent him with a ſword and dagger of 
which the hilts were ſolid gold, adorned with 
diamonds, as a teſtimony of his reſpect; and 


engaged to pay him annually a ſum of money 


to aſſiſt. him in repairing bus ruined fortifica- 


C Theonus, kb. xxxviii. 8 hiſtoria non. Ib. 
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vii. pk, lib. vi, weder Hig, des Cheval. de Malte. 
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HILIP, Sg now. delivered From! his 5 o OK 
apprehenſions of a Turkiſh invaſion, ap- 3 
pled himſelf with zeal to his favourite objects, 1 
the extirpation of hereſy, and the enforeing of of ihe Ne- 
obedience to the council of Trent. Nor in 
theſe points did he meet with much oppoſition, 
in any part of his dominions except the Nether- 
lands; where the ſeeds of diſcord, which had 
been ſown in the beginning of his reign, were 
approaching faſt towards maturity. The dutch- 
eſs of Parma had, ſoon after his departure, ex- 
perienced what a difficult charge ſhe had under- 
taken. The regular clergy ſtill continued to 


1 | complain 


6 - 
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complain as loudly as ever of the new erection 


— of biſhoprics; and contributed to the utmoſt of 


1565. 


their power to foment the ſpirit of diſcontent 


among the people. No change, they ſaid, 
could be legally made in the conſtitution of the 


church, without the conſent of the States. The 
new erections were therefore a violation of a 
fundamental law ; which was the more intole- 


rable as the abbots, on whoſe ruins the biſhop- 


- oc ths le raiſed, were natives of the country, 


and deeply intereſted in the public welfare; 
whereas the biſhops would be entirely devoted 
to the courts of Rome and Spain. But the re- 
gent was obliged to pay a greater regard to the 


orders of the king, than to the complaints or 


remonſtrances of the people. Nor did ſhe yield 


td the importunities of any of the cities, into 
which it had been reſolved that the new biſhops 

ſhould be introduced, except Antwerp; the ci= 
_ tizens whereof ſent deputies to Madrid, and 


found means to convince Philip, that his new 
inſtitution, through the dread with which it 
would inſpire foreigners that the inquiſition was 


* 


about to be eſtabliſhed, would wad deſtruc- : 


tive to their commerce a 


WaiLE the regent was employed in ſettling 


the new biſhops, ſhe was not unmindful of the 


= Meteren, Lib. ii. p. 37. Bentivoglio. Grotius, &c. 
king's 


| 
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ing's injunctions with reſpect to the exetutio 


of che edicts. They were executed with the | 
utmoſt rigour, againſt perſons Ol? A. 


vil. i 


of both ſexes; without diſtinction; and no 


greater regard was ſhewn, on many occaſions, 
to the laws of nature and humanity, than to the 


conſtitution of the provinces. - The regent was 


not of herſelf inclined to thoſe ctuel meaſures 


that were purſued; but ſhe was directed in 


every thing by Granvelle*, whoſe views, ſhe 


knew, were perfectly èonformable to thoſe of 


the king; and whoſe judgment, for that rea- 
own. 


f Toa was ſeldom 8 any = 2 10 
the edits or the new biſhoprics were laid be- 
fore the council, and when they were brought 


ſon, ſhe often N in contradidtion 1 ro het 


The nobi- | 


lity diſguſt- 
ed, 


thither, they were propoſed as points already 


fixed, and not as ſubjects on which there was 
room to deliberate. The regent formed her 


reſolutions privately, with the aſſiſtance of 


Granvelle, and there was nothing left to the 


council, but to give their ſanction to the meas 
ſures which had been reſolved upon before. 


Ir is not ſurpriſing that a conduct fo ex- 


tremely partial ſhould have given umbrage to 


No- Archbiſhop of Mechlin, od advanced to the dig- 
nity of Cardinal. | 
the 


" 


— * n 
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2.9.8: the other counſellors. The prince of Orange 
——— and the counts Egmont and Horn * were more. 
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particularly offended with it. Their high ſta- 
tions, their merit and ſervices, and the truſt 
which had ever been repoſed in them by the 
late emperor, entitled them to a principal ſhare 
in the regent's moſt ſecret councils; and they 
were filled with indignation. when they ſaw 
that, on every occaſion, a preference was glven 


to the cardinal. © In this,” they ſaid, © con- 


ſiſted the recompence of all their ſervices, to 
be reduced by the king, to whoſe perſon and 
intereſt they had ever ſhewn the moſt inviol a- 
ble attachment, under the dominion of an ar- 


rogant and haughty eccleſiaſtic. The dutcheſs 
of Parma had the name af Regent, but the 
power was lodged in the hands of Granvelle. 
The moſt important affairs of the ſtate were all 

determined in private by him, without the con- 


ſent, or even the knowledge of the other coun- 
ſellors. Their ſeats in the council, and their 
government of the provinces, were only high- 
ſounding empty names, which gave them the 
appearance of authority; whilſt they did not 
poſſeſs any real power, but were equally ſub- 
jected with others to the arbſiracy x will of Gran» 
velle.” 


© Admirals of the Netherlands. 


WIILE 


| 
| 
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Want the prince of Orange and the other 0, 9 * 


Miibomntes Lords had fo much reaſon to be 


diſſatisfied, it could not be expected that they 


would be extremely active in executing the or- 


ders of the court. Notwithſtanding all that 


had been done to ſuppreſs the new opinions in 


Egmont, threw the blame of it on him; and 
ſaid, that by purſuing meaſures to which the 
people of the Netherlands had never been ac- 
cuſtomed, he had ſoured their minds, and 


brought the regent's government into hatred 


and contempt. Thoſe complaints were often 


made in the preſence of the regent herſelf; 
who, being preſſed on the one hand by the po— 
ſitive orders of the king, inculcated by Gran- 
velle, and on the other, diſtreſſed by her appre- 


henſion of the conſequences to be dreaded from 


5 9 


religion, theſe opinions were diffuſed wider and 
wider every day throughout the provinces. 
This Granvelle aſcribed to the negligence*of 
the magiſtrates in executing the edicts. The 
prince of Orange, on the other hand, and count 


ſo much ill- humour and diſcontent, could only | 


give ſoothing anſwers to the complainers, and 


flatter them with ſome general hopes that the 
grounds of their complaints would be removed. 

Suk was ſtill more embarraſſed, when the 
prince of Orange propoſed in the council, that, 


in 


Their ani» 


moſity 


cardinal 


Sranvelle. 
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SST in order to remedy the preſent evils, ſhe ſhould - | 
v—— foramen convention of the States, It could 
as not he expected that Granvelle would reliſh this 
' Propoſal. For he was not ignorant how ill the 
people ſtood. affected to his perſon, and his 
meaſures of government; nor how much ſype- - 
rior the influence of the prince of Orange would 
be to his, if the States were aſſembled. © But 
he did not negle& the preſent opportunity of 
ingratiating himſelf with the king. When the 
_ - UC regent gave Philip information of. the propoſal 
— 4 which had been made to her, and defired to 
receive his inſtructions on the ſubject, Gran- 
velle took that occaſion to repreſent to him, 
« That nothing could be more prejudicial to 
his authority than the aſſembling of the States: 
a meaſure which ought at all times to be avoid- 
ed, as it uſually produced an inclination in the 
people to encroach upon the prerogatives of 
the crown; but which there never was ſo much 
ground to dread as at preſent, when perſons of 
all conditions were ſo deeply infected with a 
ſpirit of ſedition and diſcontent. The abbots 
would come to the convention, inflamed with 
indignation on account of the late diminution 
of their revenues. The lower nobility and the 
deputies of the towns would be gained over by 
the prince of Orange, and the other diſcon- 
tented lords ; 3 and che people, ever fond of in- 
novations, 


4 
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© novations; would be much more inclined: te 22 * 
regard the eee * 
Ae e or ale minim af che king,” 5 


1 Tun repreſenzatian. was. ben r 
.. to Philip's views. and ſentiments ; nor did he 
heſitate in complying with the caunſet' which 
was offered him. He immediately renewed his 
orders to the regent with reſpect to the rigo» 
rous execution of the edicts z and thereby let 
the prince of Orange and the other nobles ſee 
that there was nothing farther from his inten- 
tion than to convene the States, in order to 
conſider of more gentle . fo Proven» 
ing the growth of hereſy *. 


7 Taz perſecutions, therefore, v were carried on They apply - 
1 as formerly. The compaſſion which all men {Pane fir 
felt for the unhappy ſufferers, excited a general 

odium againſt the government. The magi(- 
trates encountered inſurmountable difficulties 
in executing the orders of the court ; and the 
number of proteſtants increaſed daily, while 
the moſt vigorous efforts were made to extir- 
pate them by the regent and her miniſters, 
Granvelle endeavoured to convince the king, 
that this was chiefly owing to the remiſſneſs of 
the governors of the provinces. They were 


Aer > 


* Bentivoglio, Ib. ii. p. 15. 
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not ignorant of his accuſation ; and being now 

— incenſed againſt him more than ever, they re- 

s. ſolved to make him feel the effects of their 

reſentment. Agreeably to this reſolution, the 

prince of Orange, and the counts Egmont and 

Horn, wrote a letter to the king, in which they 

laid the blame of all the diſturbances in the 

Netherlands upon the cardinal; who, they re- 

preſented, had aſſumed the ſole direction of 

affairs, and, by his imperious conduct, had 

rendered himſelf the object of univerſal hatred. 

« It was impoſſible for them to ſerve either the 

king or the people, whilſt a perſon ſo exceed- 

ingly obnoxious poſſeſſed ſuch unlimited influ- 

ence. But the government would proceed 

ſmoothly, if Granvelle were removed; and in 

caſe the king would grant their requeſt, there 

ſhould be nothing wanting on their part, either 

to ſupport his authority, or to maintain the 

purity of the catholic faith, to which they were 

not leſs ſincerely en than cardinal eee 
velle.“ 


Phitip'sre- - To this letter Philip, after a delay of ſome 
luckance. months, made as mild a reply as could juſtly 
have been expected; but he concluded with 
obſerving, That it was not his practice to 
diſmiſs his miniſters upon the complaints of 
their enemies, till he had given them an op- 
portunity of vindicating their conduct. Juſtice 


too 


HII n. KING/OF SPAIN. 
too required that, from general accuſations, 
they ſhould deſcend to mention partict 12 


come to M dr! 
tf every mark of diſtin&tion and reſpect 8 


by 450 bi te altace of Orange a wat | 
the other lords were much diflatisfied ; 4 and : 
they had the courage do reply, © Thar they . 


were greatly dcp pointed to fin is little regs 


paid to their remönſtrance. For they had not , 
writ their fotiner letter, as dardinal Sranvelle's 


| acculers, but as the King's counſellors 5 who, 


by virtue of their office were bound to, inform 


PS. as 


him, of whatever dppeared to be of conſequence f 
to the welfare bf his domitiions. They did not. 
deſire that the cartinal hould ſuffer harm; And, 
in any place except the Netherlands, they | 
ſhould be glad to hear of his proſperity ; but 


his, continuance there, they thought, was in- 


compatible with the public peace.” They add- 


ed, © That they did not eſteem the cardinal 


ſo highly. as to undertake. a journey to Spain on 
his account; and that ſince the king was pleal+ | 
ed to repoſe fo little confidence in their c opinion, 
chey hoped he would diſpenſe with their further 
attendance in the council; where, as they could 

not be preſent without à diminution of their 
. it was impoſſible for them, while the 


8 R cardinal 


1 
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crimes. or miſdemeagours 3 ; and if they did not T7 : 


incline. to do this 1 in writing, one of them might 
Iris, where he would be 80 | 
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3 retained his influence, to bo of the 
ſmalleſt we... 


To this head letter, Philip made no other 
anſwer, but that he would conſider of what 
they had ſaid, and that in the mean time he 
expected they would continue to give their 
aſſiſtance as formerly in the On 


Trxy now foe FL he bak no intention to 
comply with their requeſt. Still however they 
obeyed his orders, and at times they went to 
the council; but there, and every where elſe, 
they treated the cardinal with ſo much ridicule 
and contempt, that being at length diſguſted 
with his ſituation, he applied far liberty to re- 
tire. The king conſented, but with great re- 
luctance; and could never forgive the prince 
of Orange, and the other lords, who had re- 
duced him to chis neceſſity RED 


Granveare's departure was not attended 
with thoſe advantages which his enemies ex- 
pected to derive from it. They had flattered 
themſelves with the hopes of obtaining, after 
his removal, their juſt ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion; ; bur Viglius“ 5 and > Barlaimont, 


© TY Grotins; s 34355 
- de 0G Preſident of the privy-council, wa raced the hos: 

| eſt lawyer in the Netherlands. EE wn a: 
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| two zealous catholics, who had concurred with 1 0 Bi K 
Granvelle in all his. bitrary meaſures,” were jews 


ſoon received by the regent into the ſame degree 


of favour which he had poſſeſſed, and were al- 
lowed to exerciſe the ſame unlimited influence 
in n the e 3 


1365; 


A cena; bene this vine: tes council 1 Publication 


| Tren had publiſhed its decrees, and Philip, as 
mentioned above, had reſolved to have them 
obeyed throughout. all his dominions. The 
diſturbances which ſubſiſted in the Low Coun- 


tries, ought to have deterred him from adding 


of the de- 
crees of the 
_ council of 


Trent. 


fuel to a flame which already burnt with ſo 


much violence. But his bigotry, together 
with his arbitrary maxims of government; ren+ 


dered him averſe to every mild expedient, and 
determined him to enforce obedience to the de- 


crees in the Netherlands as well as in Spain and 
Italy. When the regent laid his inſtructions on 
this head before the council of State, ſhe found 
the counſellors much divided in their opinions. 
The prince of Orange maintained, ,** That the 
regent could not require the people of the Ne- 
therlands to receive the decrees, becauſe ſeveral 
of them were -obntrary to the fundamental laws 


catholic princes had thought proper to reject 
them; and propoſed that a remonſtrance ſhould 
be made to the king on the neceſſity of recall · 

* . ing 


of the conſtitution. He repreſented that ſome 
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ing his inſtructions.” Several other lords were 
ol the ſame opinion. But Viglius, on the other 


hand, urged with great earneſtneſs, the neceſ- 
ſity of complying immediately wich the king's 
commands. By general councils,” he ſaid, 
« the church had in all ages ſecured-the purity 


ol its diſcipline and doctrines. No remedies 
for the diſorders in the Netherlands could be 


deviſed more likely to prove effectual, than the 


decrees in queſtion. If they ſnould be found 


in any reſpect incompatible with the laws or 
privileges of the Netherlands, the inconveni- 
ences dreaded from thence might be prevented, 
by executing them with prudence:and modera- 


tion.“ He ſubjoined, © that it was the pecu- 


Progreſs of 
the re form · 
ation. 


liar glory and happineſs of their ſovereign, that 
either he did not entertain the ſame erroneous 
ſentiments, or lie under the ſame diſagreeable 
neceſſity as thoſe other eatholie prinees who had 
rejected the decrees; but held opinions, and 


could follow meaſures, which, while they were 
- conducive to the welfare of the church, were 


neceſſary in order to ſecure the fs 1 _- 
ow of his PO”; 55 g A 10 EI Os 


-T ms Seth of Viglius had the defired effect 
upen - the regent ; who immediately: reſolved, 


| without regard to vlt had * ed by the 


| © Bentivoglio, n 1 
| prince 
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prince of Orange, to publiſh the decrees. But Bo ALS 

from different cauſes, both the number and® 
courage of the reformers were now greatly au 8 
mented. In conſequence of the civil wars in 

France, many proteſtants of that kingdom ad” 
retired into dhe ſouthern provinces. And 
through che conſtant” intercourſe which ſub£' 
liſted im eee of trade between the more 


niſters, who, being prompted by that ardent: 

zeal which tlie knowledge of important truth 

lately diſcovered is calculated to infpire, ex- 

erted themſelves with unceaſinginduſtry i in pro- | 

pagating their religious tenets. The country 

abounded at the ſame time with books written 

againſt the popiſh rites and doctrines. Several 

of the nobility, and manly of the magiſtrates, | 

had imbibed the new opinions. The gover-' 1 

nors of the provinces were either not inelined 

to execute thoſe edicts to which they had from 

the beginning ſhewn themſelves averſe; or, as 

they often declared; they found it impractica- 

ble to carry them into execution, without lay- 

ing the country waſte, by forcing into exile 

great numbers of its moſt induſtrious inhabi- 

tants. In many places the edicts were not 

executed at all; and im others, the proteſtants 

were W e by the people from the n of 
* the 
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rs HE, regent eee at this — great per⸗ 
plexity and heſitation. She was exceedingly 
deſirous to have her adminiſtration approved 
by the king, and would have gladly complied . 
with his inſtructions; but ſhe could not help 


being alarmed by the repeated repreſentatioris - 


which were made to her of the conſequences 
that might ariſe from driving the people to de- i 


ſpair. She therefore judged it expedient to 
ſend one of the principal nobility to Spain, to 


inform the king more fully than ſhe could do 

by writing, of the real ſtate of the provinces: 
and having made choice of count Egmont for 
her ambaſſador, as one who was equally accept - 
able to all parties, ſne employed Viglius the 


preſident to give him her inſtructions, in pre- 


ſence of the other counſellors, The prince of 
Orange was highly diſſatisfied with the terms 


in which theſe inſtructions were expreſſed : 
« This repreſentation,” ſaid he, * of the ſtate 
of her affairs, is not calculated to inform the 


king, but to deceive him. The relation which 
the preſident has given of our calamities falls 
infinitely ſhort of the truth. We muſt lay 
open from the bottom thoſe wounds under which 
the country bleeds, elſe the king can never 
apply the proper cures. Let us not, by our 

5 5 miſrepre- 
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miſrepreſentations, make him believe the num 
ber of heretics to be ſmaller than it is. Let us 


acquaint him, that every province, every town, 


every village is full of them. Let us not con- 
ceal from him how much they deſpiſe the 
edicts, and how little they reſpect the magi- 
ſtrates; that he may ſee how impracticable it 


2 


BOOK- 


VII. 
1 Ix 


is to introduce the inquiſition, and be convin- 


ced that the remedy which he would have us to 
apply, would be infinitely worſe than the diſ- 


caſe.” He added, That although he was a 
true catholic, and a faithful ſubje& of the king, 
yet he thought the calamities which had been 
lately experienced in France and Germany, af- 

forded a ſufficient proof that the conſciences of 

men were not to be compelled, and that he- 
refy was not to be extirpated by fire and word, 
but by reaſoning and perſuaſion; to which it 
was in vain to expect that men would be 
brought to liſten, until the preſent practice of 
butchering them like beaſts was laid aſide.“ 
He repreſented likewiſe the abſurdity of pub- 
liſhing, on this occafion, the decrees of the 


council of Trent, and propoſed that count 


Egmont ſhould be inſtructed to requeſt the 
king to ſuſpend the publication of them till the 


preſent tumults were allayed. But the regent. 


was either not inclined or not at liberty to fol- 
low the opinion of the prince of Orange in 
preference to that of Viglius. She called 


R * count 


8 
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BOOK: count, Egmont apart from the council, and 
—— haring given him ſuch inſtruckions as ſhe 
thought proper, ſhe made him ſet out imme - 
diately for Spain; after having flattered him, 
with Hopes that his journey thither, if he im- 
proved the opportunity afforded him, would 
— * the full ep oy Vin reer 
ee > 9 has (rt | 5 


& Dino af n* 233 
His recep- How king, received bim at Madrid. fines Chr: 
| tertained him, during his ſtay there, with every 
teſtimony of, regard. When he was about to 
return, he made him a preſent of fifty thouſand, 
= Aorins; and as the count had ſeveral daughters, 
: Philip promiſed to diſpoſe of them in mar- 
riages ſuitable to their father's rank, The cos, 
temporary hiſtorians differ widely in their re- 
| lations of what, paſſed with reſpect to the ſub-; 
His return. jęcts of his embaſſy. The moſt probable ac- 
count is, that although Philip's anſwer was not 
clear and explicit, yet that he expreſſed him- 
ſelf with ſo much ſoftneſs in ſpeaking of the 
edits, and uttered ſo many ſtrong profeſſions; 
of affection for the people of the Netherlands, 
that che count, who was in the higheſt degree 
candid and ſincere, was induced to believe that 
the king did in reality intend to alter his mea- 
ſures of government. It is certain, that he, 


V Bentivoglio, lib, ii, Grotius, lib. i. Grotius. 
returned 
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returned to: the Low. Countries Highly" fatisfieck v 82 * 


with the court of Spain; and extolled the good- 
neſs of the king, and the love which he bore 
to his Flemiſh ſubjects. The prince of Orange 
was not ſo eaſily deceived. Count Egmont had 
been impoſed upon, he ſaid, by Spaniſh arti- 
fice. His private intereſt had blinded his pe- 
netration, and created in him an eee 
W wich n to Rows en yn % 
„Bor! — count . was not able 
to ſatisfy the prince of Orange, it ſnould ſeem 
that his report was credited by moſt of the 
other counſellors, and even by the regent her- 
ſelf ; who would not otherwiſe have agreed to 


. 


a meaſure which, immediately after the count's 
arrival, was ſuggeſted in the council. It was 
there propoſed that a certain number of divines 


and lawyers/ſhould meet together in Bruſſels, 
to conſider of the moſt effectual methods of 


putting a ſtop: to the growth of hereſy ; and the. 


regent readily conſented” to this propoſal, with- 


out enquiring, as ſhe uſed to do on other oc- 


Vn 


In conſe- 

3 quence of 
this report, 
a conference 
appointed, 


caſions, whether it would be agreeable to the 


king. To this conference ſhe called the bi- 


ſhops of Arras, Ipres, and Namur; Ravenſte- 


nius and Janſenius, two eminent divines; ; the 


two preſidents of the provincial councils of Flan- 
2 Vid. Win * P- 485. a 


I | ders 


1 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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BOOK ders and Utrecht, and two erer, dee. 
* — SE from MlerhBn ons: Nona. ay ter 
wf GER - 
"Tax reſult oh oy ella ly 1 
| Sings for inſtructing youth in the principles 
of the Catholic faith, ſhould be erected in all 
the provinces; that particular attention ſhould | 
be given to reform: the lives of the clergy; and 
that in puniſhing; heretics mild chaſtiſements 
ſhould be adopted, in the room of thoſe ſevere 
ones, which. on wel had n found fo * 
| effecual'. 1 4; AL 640 53 95011503 
July. Tu HE none 88 aste to hs g 
— ain an account of theſe determinations, was greatly 


it. 


ſurpriſed when ſhe was informed, that, far from 
approving them, he was extremely diſſatisfied 


with her for allowing the conference to be held. 


The ſubjects which had been conſidered in it, . 


were points, he ſaid, already fixed by his autho- 


rity; and which, on that account, ought not to 
have been brought under deliberation. The 
diſorders which occaſioned ſo much uneaſineſs 
to the regent, had ariſen from the oonnivance 
or negligence of her miniſters. But if any of 
them were found wanting, either in courage or 
in zeal for the ſervice which he required, ſhe 


muſt immediately diſmiſs them, and ſubſtitute 


Bentivoglio, lib. ii. p. 25, 


others 
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: ade in their place; for no ſervice which ſne 
could perform, would be either ſo acceptable b 


to him, or ſo conducive to his glory and in- 


tereſt, as the nne of NPY in the Ne- 
eo 


Tay regel bad, ie em ahh: + egy of her 
adminiſtration, / been extremely ſolicitous to 
gratify the court of Spain. Nothing could' 
have made her agree to the conference; bur 


her conviction, founded on count Egmont's 
report, that it would not be unacceptable to 


the king. As ſoon as ſhe diſcovered her miſ- 
take; ſhe publiſhed an edict, confirming all the 


former edicts, and requiring the governors and 
councils to proceed in the execution of them 


with the vine Ow” - 


* 


The perſe · 


cutions re- 
newed, 


" Even Viglius" heſitated as to the expediency: 1 


| of this meaſure at the preſent juncture ; and it 


excited in the minds of the people univerſal 
indignation and aſtoniſnment. Thoſe hopes 


of deliverance from their grievances, which 
they had conceived from count Egmont's jour- 


ney to Spain, had, by his report of the king's 
diſpoſition towards them, been raiſed to the 


greateſt height. Their diſappointment now. 


yas proportionably great. They did not blame 


n Meurſius Gul, Auriac, Pe 4» 55 8 a Ibid. P · 4. 
| - | count 


»0.0 count Egmont; for they were perſuaded that 
be had been' deceived; but they deteſted the 
2565. 1 and me n ere and won mi- 


1 
1 


Tux count had too much ſenſibility not to 
be deephy affected on this occaſion; and he 
complained bitterly, that the king had acted 
with no other deſign in the ſtudied kindneſs 
which he had ſhewn him, but to expoſe him to 
the contempt or hatred of his countrymen, and 
n to ruin his credit and influence“ es 


The prince Tux prince of 8 Was almoſt the n 

fan. perſon in whom this unexpected meaſure creat- 
ſtrates, ed no ſurpriſe. When the new edict was tranſ- 
mitted to him, he wrote to the regent a letter; 

in which he repreſented, © That in the preſent 

temper of the people, it was impoſſible for the 

king's ſervants to execute the orders impoſed 

upon them, without involving the provinces in 

a civil war.” gut if ſtill,” he added, your 

highneſs be determined to have the edits car- 

ried into immediate execution, then I muſt 

deſire that ſome more proper perſon may be 
appointed in my place, who, poſſeſſing greater 
authority, may be better qualified to fulfil your 
intention. The king is not ignorant, that, on 


o Strada, lib, iv. p. 118. 


i 
* 
; 
1 
| 
| 
1 
i 


other 


HER LESS Earns 
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other occaſions, I have ſpared. neither my per- 


ſon nor my fortune in his ſervice. | My preſent 


conduct proceeds not from the want of loyalty = 
or zeal, but from a perſuaſion that I cannot 


yield the obedience required from me, without 


diſhonour. to myſelf, and infinite e to 


the Netherlands 8 


7 


5 Narr ara the prince of Orange, nor the 


9 8 
— 
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counts Egmont and Horn, expreſſed their diſ- 


ſatisfaction with the preſent meaſures of govern- 


ment in any other way than by making remon- 
ſtrances and complaints. As it was greatly 
their intereſt, ſo it appears to have been their 


| Gincere deſire, to avoid incurring the king's 


diſpleaſure. And they ſtudied to give him 


every proof of fidelity that could be reaſonably 


expected from thoſe who were members of a 


free ſtate; and had ſworn to maintain the fun- 


n laus of _— nne 


Tux unden of many of the ache” nobles 
was not ſo ſcrupulous and reſerved. They ſet 


The com- 


on foot, at this time, a confederacy, by which 


they bound themſelves to ſupport one another, 
in preventing the inquiſition from being eſta- 
bliſhed in the Netherlands. The prime mover 
of this expedient was Philip de ming Lord 


Þ Gen, Pr of the Netherlands. 


* 54 


of 


St. Alde- 
— 
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Doo K of St. Aldegonde, a nobleman highly diſtin- 
Lz— guiſhed for his eloquence, his addreſs, and his 
* political abilities, who had the merit of contri- 
buting more than any other perſon (the prince 
of Orange alone excepted) towards accompliſh- 
ing that happy revolution, by which the north- 
ern provinces were reſcued from the Spaniſh 
yoke. By his advice, and according to his 
direction, a writing was drawn up, termed the 
Compromiſe, which is . here inſerted, as it 
marks ſtrongly the ſpirit by which the people 
of the Netherlands were animated. 


* amen certain engliciniy perſons, un- 
der the cloak of zeal for the catholic religion, 
but in reality prompted by ambition, pride, 
and avarice, have, by their miſrepreſentations, 
perſuaded our lord the king to introduce into 
theſe provinces that moſt pernicious tribunal 
the inquiſition; which is not only contrary to 
| | all human and divine laws, but exceeds in 
| cruelty the moſt barbarous inſtitutions of the 

moſt ſavage tyrants in the heathen world; which 

ſubjects all authority to that of the inquiſitors, 
reduces all men to a perpetual ſtate of miſer- 
able ſlavery, and by the viſitations which it 
appoints, expoſes the beſt men to continual 

apprehenſions; ſo that if a prieſt, a Spaniard, 
or wicked minion of power ſhall incline, he 
may, by means of this inſtitution, accuſe any 
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man, however i innocent, and cauſe him to be B 92 K 
impriſoned, - condemned, and put to death, — — 
without being confronted with his accuſers, 2 
and without being allowed to bring evidence of 
his eee or to ſpeak in his defence: For 
theſe reaſons we whoſe names are here ſub- 
ſeribed have reſolved to provide for the ſecu- 
rity. of our families, goods, and perſons ; and 
for this purpoſe we hereby enter into a ſacred 
league with one another, promiſing with a ſo- 
lemn oath, to oppoſe with all our power, the 
introduction of the above - mentioned inquiſition 
into theſe provinces; whether it hall be at- 
tempted openly or ſecretly, and by whatever 
name it ſhall be called, whether that of Inqur̃- 
ſition, Viſitation, Commiſſion, or Edict: de- 
claring at the ſame time, that we are far from 
entertaining the deſign of attempting any thing 
-prejudicial to the intereſt of our ſovereign, the 
4 king 3 but on the contrary, that our fixed in- 
tention is, to ſupport and defend his govern- 
ment, to maintain peace, and to prevent to 
the utmoſt of our power, all ſeditions, tumults, 
and revolts. This agreement we have ſworn ; 
and we hereby promiſe and ſwear to maintain 
it for ever ſacred; and we call Almighty God 
to witneſs, that neither in word nor deed ſhall 
we ever weaken or counteract 1 it. 


11 0 
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againſt any individual amongſt us, on account 


of his concern in this confederacy. And we 
declare, that no pretence of the perſecutors, 
who may allege rebellion, inſurrecti ti 
other plea, ſhall exenÞt us fro u this our oath 
and promiſe. No action can deſerve the name 
of rebellion, that proceeds from oppoſition to 
the iniquitous decrees of the inquiſition ; and 


or any 


therefore, whether any of us be attacked di- 


rectly on account of oppoſing theſe decrees, or 
under pretence of puniſhing rebellion or inſur- 
rection, we hereby ſwear. to endeavour by all 
lawful means to procure * deliverance. 


TA... In this and every port ot our — re- 


garding the inquiſition, our meaning is, to 
ſubmit to the general opinion of our confede- 


rates, or to that of thoſe who ſhall be appoint- 


ed * the reſt to aſſiſt us with their counſel. 


« In witneſs of this our league, we invoke 
the holy name of the living God, as the ſearcher 
of our hearts; humbly beſeeching him to grant 
us the grace of his holy ſpirit, that all our en- 
terpriſes may be attended with ſucceſs, may 
promote the honour of his name, contribute to 
the welfare of our ſouls, and advance the peace 
ind hos intereſt of the Netherlands,” -— 


i 
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Suck were the terms of the compromiſe, 
| which was quickly circulated through the pro- 
vinces, and ſubſcribed by perſons of all ranks, 
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whether catholics or pidteſtants. Books were 


at the ſame time multiplied, in which liberty 
of conſcience was pleaded, the abſurdities in 


the. popiſh doctrines and worſhip expoſed, and 
hideous pictures drawn of the inquiſition. 


Tux regent felt great anxiety with regard 


to the conſequences with which ſo much ill- 


humour and diſcontent were likely to be at- 
tended. She had never fully credited the repre- 


ſentations which the prince of Orange and ſome 


of her other counſellors had often made to her. 


And ſhe now complained bitterly of the ſitua- 


tion to which ſhe was reduced by the orders 
ſent from Spain. “ For to what purpoſe was 


it (ſhe ſaid) to publiſh edits, when I wanted 


power to enforce their execution? They have 


ſerved only to increaſe the people's audacity, - 


and to bring my Two into contempt . 1 


Tur prince of Orange, and the counts Horn 
and Egmont, had, ever ſinee the laſt republi- 
cation of the edicts, abſented themſelves from 
the council. The regent now wrote to them 
in the moſt urgent manner, requiring their at- 


AY. 


'2 Bentivoglio and Strada, 
ei, 8 tendance. 


Speech of 
the prince 
of Orr ge 
in the cours 
cil, 
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* * tendance. They readily complied; and the 
—— regent, after having informed them of her de- 
. ſign in calling them together, deſired they 
would deliver their opinions without reſerve. 
The prince of Orange was among the laſt who 


roſe, and he ſpoke as " ; 


_ « Wovrp to Heaven I had been fo fortu- 
nate as to gain belief, when I ventured to fore- 
tel what has now happened. Deſperate reme- 
dies would not in that caſe have been firſt ap- 
plied, nor perſons who had fallen into error 
been confirmed in it, by the means employ- 
ed to reclaim them. We ſhould not cer- 
tainly think favourably of a phyſician's pru- 
dence, who, in the beginning of a diſeaſe, 
when gentle remedies were likely to prove 
effectual, ſhould propoſe the burning or cutting 
off the part infected. 


« THERE are two ſpecies of inquiſition. The 
one is exerciſed in the name of the pope, and 
the other has been long practiſed by the bi- 
ſhops. To the latter, men are in ſome mea- 
ſure reconciled by the power of cuſtom; and 


r This ſpeech is recorded by Nicholas Burgundius, whe. 
compiled his hiſtory from the papers of the preſident Vi- 
glius. Vide Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reſormation in the 
Netherlands. 


conſidering 
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59 


confidiving how well we are now provided with B 8 K 
biſhops in all the provinces, it may be reaſon- 


ably expected that this ſort will alone be found 


ſufficient. The former has been, and will for 
ever be, an object of abhorrence, and ate d to 
de aboliſhed without e 


« Wi TR reſpect to thoſe edits which have 


been fo often publiſhed againſt the innovators 


in religion, hearken not to me, but to your 


own experience, which will inform you, that 
the perſecutions to which they have given riſe, 

have ſerved only to increaſe and propagate the 
errors againſt which they have been exerciſed. 


The Netherlands have for ſeveral years been a 


ſchool, in which, if we have not been extremely 


inattentive, we may have learned the folly of 
| perſecution, Men do not for nothing forego 


the advantages of life; much leſs do they ex- 
| Poſe themſelves to torture and death for no- 
thing. The contempt of death and pain, ex- 
hibited by heretics in ſuffering for their reli- 


gion, is calculated to produce the moſt power- 


ful effects on the minds of ſpectators. It works 
on their compaſſion, it excites their admira- 
tion of the ſufferers, and creates in them a 
ſuſpicion, that truth muſt certainly be found 
where they obſerve ſo much conſtancy and for- 
titude. Heretics have been treated with the 
ſame ſeverity in France and England as in the 
0 2 Low- 
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BOOK Low-Countries: - But has it been attended 
w—— there with better ſucceſs? On the contrary, is 


there not reaſon, there as well as here, to ſay | 
what was ſaid of the chriſtians of old, That the 


blood of the martyrs is the ſeed of the church. 


The emperor Julian, the moſt formidable 


enemy whom. chriſtianity ever ſaw, was fully 


ſenſible of the truth of this. Haraſſing and 


| tormenting could only ſerve, he knew, to in- 


flame that ardent zeal which he wanted to ex- | 
tinguiſh. He had recourſe therefore to the 


expedient of ridicule and contempt; and this 


he found to be more effectual. The Grecian | 


empire was at different periods infected with 
hereſies of various kinds. Etius taught errors 


in the reign of Conſtance ; Neſtorius in that of 


Theodoſius; Arius in that of Conſtantine. No 


ſuch puniſhments were inflicted, either on the 


hereſiarchs themſelves or on their diſciples, as 
are now practiſed in the Netherlands; and yet 


where are all thoſe falſe opinions now, which 


the firſt broachers were at ſo much pains to 
propagate ? Such is the nature of hereſy, if it 
reſts, it ruſts; but he who rubs it, whets it. 
Let it be neglected and overlooked, it will ſoon 


| loſe the charm of novelty; and with that, it 


will loſe the greateſt part of its attractive power. 
But they are not the examples only of heathen 
princes which I would recommend to the re- 


gent's imitation. In complying with my ad- 


6 | Vice, 
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vice, ſhe will tread in the ſteps of our late Þ 
glorious emperor, her father; who from ex- 
perience was convinced, that gentle meaſures 
were more likely to prove effectual than ſevere 
ones; and therefore adopted the former, in 


preference to the latter, for bern years before 
un eln. | 5 


56 


N Tus king himſelf appeared, at a certain 


period, inclined to make trial of mild expe- 


dients. But, through the influence of the bi- 


ſhops and other eccleſiaſtics, he has changed 
his views. Let theſe men anſwer for their 


conduct if they can. For my own part, I am 
entirely ſatisfied that it is impoſſible to root 


out the preſent evils in the Netherlands by 


force, without ſhaking the State from its foun- 
dation. I conclude with reminding you of 


what we have all heard frequently, That the 
proteſtants in the Low-Countries have opened 
a correſpondence with thoſe in France. Let us 
beware of irritating them more than we have 
already done, leſt, by imitating the French 


catholics in their ſeverity, we, like them, in- 


volve our country in the dreadful miſeries of a 
civil war.. | 


THis ſpeech was not entirely without effect. 


It convinced the regent, that ſhe muſt either 


make ſome conceſſions to the confederates, or 


S 3 | have 
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BOOK have recourſe to arms. She was inclined to 


follow the latter of theſe meaſures, becauſe ſhe 


knew it would be more agreeable to the king 
and ſhe deſired count Egmont to undertake the 


command of ſame forces which he propoſed to 


raiſe in order to carry her deſign into execu- 
tion; but the count declined accepting of it, 
ſaying, That he could not fight with honour in 
defence of the inquiſition, The dutcheſs found 


it neceſſary, therefore, to embrace the other 


alternative, and to attempt to ſoothe the 'mal- 


contents, by making ſome abatement in the 
rigour of the edicts . 


Mraxwillz the number of thoſe who. had 
acceded to the compromiſe was become 10 
conſiderable, that they thought it was now 


| time to take ſome ſtep towards fulfilling their 


engagements, With this view they ſet out for 


Bruſſels, where. the court reſided, and ſent ſome 
of their number to deſire leave of the regent, 


to lay before her their ſentiments concerning a 


ſubject in which the intereſt of the king and 


their perſonal ſecurity were equally concerned, 

The counſellors were divided 1n their opinions 
with regard to the anſwer proper to be made to 
this requeſt. Some of them were for rejecting 
it utterly ; others adviſed to admit two or three 
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* the confederates vnd no more; but the opi- 3 So K 


nion of thoſe prevailed who thought that, at 


preſent, it would be imprudent to furniſh them 


with any juſt ground of offence, by denying 
them a privilege to which every inhabitant of 


the Netherlands was intitled ; eſpecially as they 


were without arms, and no danger could be 


bearers: a from e N them. 


Tuxv entered Bruſſels in the beginalag of 


April one thouſand five hundred and ſixty-ſix, 
in number between three and four hundred, 


on horſeback. Beſides count Brederode, who 


— — 
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was deſcended from the ancient earls of Hol-. 


land, there were the counts Colemberg and 
Treſemberg, the marquis of Mons, the baron 
of Montigny, and count Lewis of Naſlau, 
brother to the prince of Orange; all of them 
perſons of conſiderable influence in the Pro- 
vinces. 


Ty went in a body, walking two by two, 


from the houſe of count Colemberg to the pa- 
lace, and were received there by the regent, 
attended by the council of ſtate. 


Tnxv began their petition with declaring, 
« That as hitherto they had never failed in 


loyalty to the king, ſo they were ſtill as much 


as ever determined to hold faſt their allegiance. 
9 They 


Petition of 
the nobles. 
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expoſe themſelves to this riſk, than not inform the 
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They were ſenſible that their preſent conduct 


regent of what they were convinced was of the 
higheſt conſequence to the intereſt both of the 
king and the provinces. The ſolicitude which 
the king had diſcovered to preſerve religion 


pure in the Netherlands, deſerved the higheſt 


praiſe ; but experience had ſhewn, that the re- 
medies employed for this purpoſe contributed 
only to increaſe the diſeaſe. They had long 
flattered themſelves with hopes, that the States 
would have been aſſembled, to deviſe means 
more likely to prove ſucceſsful ; but ſince this 
deſirable event had not taken place, they thought 


it their duty to inform her, that if the meaſures 
of government reſpecting religion were not 


quickly altered, they were perſuaded it would 


be impoſlible to prevent a general inſurrection. 


It was therefore their earneſt deſire, that ſhe 
would ſend. ſome proper perſons to the king, 


to acquaint him with the neceſſity of ſoftening 


the rigour of the edits; and they intreated her 
to ſuſpend the execution of them till his plea- 
ſure ſhould be known. But if no regard, they 
added, ſhould be paid to this our humble and 


moſt earneft prayer, we call God and the king, 


your highneſs, and theſe your illuſtrious coun- 
ſellors, to witneſs, that we have given warn- 
ing of the impending danger, and ſhall not 

be - 
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be accountable for the calamities that ee. BO 0.0 Xx 


enſue *,” 


4 - 


To this petition the regent gave ho follows 
ing anſwer in writing: That ſhe was not in- 
veſted by the king with power to ſuſpend the 
execution of the edicts; but that ſhe was not 


1 7 
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averſe from ſending ſome proper perſon to 


Spain, where ſhe would willingly employ her 


good offices to procure them ſatisfaction. That, 


in the mean time, ſhe would iſſue orders to the 


inquiſitors' to proceed in the exerciſe of their 
office with moderation ; and that, in return for 
her conceſſions, ſhe expected that the peti- 


tioners would ſtudy . to avoid all occa- 


fon of offence.” 


Tx 3 much diſſatisfied with this 


anſwer, inſiſted earneſtly upon receiving one 


that was more explicit; and the regent, dread- 
ing the conſequences of ſending them away in 
ill humour, ordered her mme to communi- 


cate to them the inſtructions which, after con- 


ſidering the matter more maturely, ſhe had re- 
ſolved to tranſmit to the inquiſitors. Theſe 
were, that henceforth they ſhould proceed 
againſt offenders in the article of religion with 


the utmoſt gentleneſs and ſhould not puniſh 


© Bentivoglio and Brandt. 
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any of them with baniſhment, impriſonment, or 


 =—— I Confiſcation, unleſs they were found guilty of 
ſeditious practices. And theſe inſtructions, it 


was added, were to remain in force till the 
king's pleaſure ſhould be known. The con- 
federates, on the other hand, engaged, not to 
attempt to make any innovation in religious 
matters, but to wait patiently for the determi- 
nation of the aſſembly of the States ; which, 
they fondly flattered themfelves, would be held 
ſoon, in order to put an end to all their 
grievances,  - 


AR EEABLY to her firſt declarations, the 
regent immediately diſpatched the marquis of 
Mons'and the baron of Montigny, to lay the 
petition before the king. And theſe two noble- 
men gladly undertook the taſk aſſigned them; 


little ſuſpecting either how fruitleſs their jour- 


ney was to prove, as to the intention of it, or 
how fatal to themſelves, For, as will appear 
in the ſequel, Philip did not conſider them as 
the regent's ambaſſadors, but as perſons who 
had brought her under the diſagreeable neceſ- 
fity of clothing them with that character, and 
as the heads of a confederacy which had been 
formed againſt his government. 


Ix the mean time a report was propagated in 
the Netherlands, that the regent had conſented 
| to 
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to the public profeſſion of the reformed reli- B 00x K 


gion. In the belief of this, the people threw off worm - 
the reſerve which they had hitherto maintained, 2 


55 and the proteſtant miniſters preached in many _ 
places to numerous aſſemblies of perſons, 'who 


came together in arms, with a reſolution to 
defend themſelves, in caſe the inquiſitors ſhould 


attempt to interrupt them. From theſe aſſem- 


blies they ſoon paſſed to open violence againſt 


the churches, and dien them of all their 


coſtly ornaments. 


T HESE « outrages were firſt committed in the 


province of F Adem ; and the example of the ; 


F lemings was quickly diffuſed throughout all 


the provinces, In a little time afterwards the 
ſame tumultuous ſpirit appeared in the great | 


commercial towns; in which, from their fre- 
quent intercourſe with foreign proteſtants, and 


from the ſpirit of liberty that naturally grows 


up in large communities, almoſt the whole bo- 


5 dy of the people had n the new opi- 


nions, 


In Antwerp the reformers indulged them- 
ſelves in the moſt unjuſtifiable extravagancies, 
They inſulted the catholics when employed in 
the functions of their religion. They broke 
furiouſly into the great church, which was one 


of the richeſt edifices in Europe, overturned the 


altars, 
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F ROM the e they | flex wich the ſame | 


g Sees fury to the monaſteries and con- 


vents; and there, after forcing « open the gates, | 
and obliging the monks and nuns to fly into 
the city for ſhelter, it appeared that, under the 
cover of religious zeal, many of the moſt aban- 
doned of the people had joined with: the re- 
formers, and embraced the preſent opportunity 
of gratifying their rapacity. The ſame riotous 
ſpirit appeared in numberleſs other places. It 


ſpread like a conflagration over all the provin- 


ces; meeting every where with the ſame com- 
buſtible materials, and every, where producing 
the ſame pernicious effects. 


10 Bruſſels they were overawed by the pre- 


ſence of the court: yet even there, they had in 
ſome meaſure thrown off their wonted reſerve ; 


and the regent, apprehenſive that her perſon 
was in danger, reſolved to reſide in Mons. 
This reſolution gave much uneaſineſs to the 
prince of Orange, and the counts Egmont and 
Horn ; who ſaw how much diſhonour it would 


reflect on them, to have it believed that the 


perſon of the princeſs was inſecure, where they 
were inveſted with. ſuch high command, and 
poſſeſſed ſuch extenſive influence. They em- 

nn | ployed 
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ployed every. argument that could prevail upon 
her to alter her intention. They pledged their 
lives and fortunes for her ſafety ; ; and promiſed 
to exert their utmoſt power in quelling thoſe 


diſorders which were the cauſe of her inquie- 
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tude. At length ſhe yielded to their intreaties, 


and conſented ſtill to remain at Bruſſels . 


Tx ſeveral governors ſoon after ſet out 
for their reſpective provinces. The prince of 
Orange, beſides being governor of Holland, 

Zealand, Utrecht, and Burgundy, was viſcount 
and governor of Antwerp. And even the po- 


piſh hiſtorians acknowledge, that, having often 


gone thither, he had exerted himſelf ſtrenu- 
ouſly in quieting the tumults occaſioned by the 
intemperate zeal of the reformers. At this 
time he ordered three of the rioters to be exe- 
cuted, and fined and baniſhed ſeveral of the 
reſt. He again opened the great church, and 
reſtored the exerciſe of the catholic religion. 


The ſucceſs 
and zeal of 
the prince 
of Orange 
in quelling 


the tumelts, 


FRE 


Bur finding it impoſſible to prevent the pro- 


teſtants from holding their religious meetings, 


he entered into an agreement with the perſons 
of the greateſt influence among them, by which 
they were allowed to exerciſe their religion in 


churches within the city, provided that they 


ws Bentivoglio, Brandt, &c. 4 
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ſhould come togecher without arms; that they 


ta ſhould give no annoyance to the catholics; and 


that their preachers ſhould refrain from all in- 
vectives againſt the eſtabliſhed church. And 
he conſented that this agreement ſhould remain 


in force till he ſhould know the pleaſure of the 


king; to whom the proteſtants engaged to ſub- 
mit, or immediately to leave the Netherlands. 


THz regent approved of every part of Wil. 
liam's conduct on this occaſion, except his 
allowing the reformers to hold their meetings 
within the town. In order to ſatisfy her on 


this head, he repreſented, that he had granted 


them this indulgence from a conviction which 
experience had already confirmed, that by means 
of it he could more eaſily prevent the perni- 


cĩous effects of their extravagance ; that when 
they were under his own eye, or that of the 
- magiſtrates, their aſſemblies were not near ſo 
numerous as formerly ; their preachers were not 


ſo apt to indulge their enthuſiaſm, or to uſe 
indecent freedoms with the government ; nor 
the people fo apt to be inflamed, as when they 
aſſembled without reſtraint in the open fields, 
This meaſure, he added, was not only expe- 
dient, but necefſary. There was no room for 
authority or perſuaſion. The reformers had 
ſhewn themſelves unalterably determined to 
ſet up their worſhip within the city, whether 
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he had permitted them or not. Their aſſem- Book 


blies in the country had generally amounred to 
twenty-four or twenty-five thoufand. Even in 
the town they were ſeldom leſs than ten thou- 


. 


fand. He had no army to reduce ſo great a 


number to obedience ; and not a fingle perſon 
among the catholic inhabitants could be W 
ſuaded to take up arms aint them *, 


AFTER quioting! the diſturbances in | Antal 


the prince ſet ont for the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, where his prefence was equally 
| neceſſary. There too, as in Antwerp, he em- 
ployed all his power and influence; and did 


more towards quelling the tumultuous ſpirit of 


the reformers, than any other perſon could have 
done, without an armed force to oyerawe them. 
He perſuaded them to reſtore the churches 
which they had uſurped; and, except in one 
or two places, they were ſatisfied with the liber- 


ty which the regent was willing to allow, of 


holding their aſſemblies for religious worſhip 


in the ſuburbs of the towns, or in the country. 


Cour Egmont was no leſs active in his de- 
partment. From natural temper, as well as 
from political principles, no man was more 


averſe to harſhneſs and ſeverity; yet being 


2 Brandt. Van Meteren, lib. u. 
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ſtrongly prompted on this occaſion by his de- - 
fire of gratifying the king, he was at the ut- 
moſt pains to diſcover the rioters, and puniſhed 


many of them with rigour. He reſtored the 
| prieſts to their functions, opened the churches 


which had been ſhut, and reduced all the pro- 
teſtants within his government to the neceſſity 
of acquieſcing in the conditions which the re- 
gent had preſcribed. | 

Cour Horn likewiſe ated with uncommon 
ſpirit and vigour in the city of Tournay, where 
the diſorders had riſen to a greater height than 
in other places. The inhabitants of that city, to 
the number of ſix thouſand, having taken arms, 
and laid fiege to the garriſon, they ſoon re- 
duced it to ſuch extremity, as obliged the com- 
mander to inform the regent, that if ſhe did 


not ſend him immediate relief, he could not 


hold out longer than one day. She had not 
troops ſufficient to oppoſe ſo great a force ; nor 
was there any other expedient in her power, by 
which ſhe could preſerve the garriſon from ſur- 


rendering, but that of ſending count Horn, 


their governor's “ brother, to intercede with 
the inhabitants. The count forced his way, at 
the hazard of his life, into the midſt of them ; 
and W gręat addfeſs. perſuaded them not only 


w The Baron de Montigny, at this time in Spain. 
| | to 


to deſiſt from the blockade, but to lay down B 9 
their arms, ts yield up the churches which they 
Had uſurped, and to reſt ſatisfied with certain 
places. of worſhip which he had SE? chem | 


vithout the city : 


From this repreſentation of the conduct of 


the prince of Orange and the counts Horn and 
Egmont, they had very little reaſon, it ſhould 


ſeem, to dread the king's diſpleaſure.” 
they were not leſs active, nor leſs ſucceſsful 
than the other governors , with whom Philip 


For 


is ſaid to have been entirely ſatisfied. But the 


diſapprobation which they had diſcovered of 


his meaſures of government ſome years before; 
the objections. which they had urged againſt his 
retaining the Spaniſh forces in the Low-Coun- 
tries; the neceſſity to which they had reduced 
him, of removing Granville ; their frequent re- 
monſtrances in the council againſt the inqui- 
ſition and edifts ; and the attachment which 
they had ever ſhewn to the liberty and conſti- 
tutional privileges of the provinces : all theſe 
cauſes had alienated him entirely from them, 
and had begotten, in his dark revengeful mind, 
A degree of hatred and reſentment, which nei- 

ther time, re, nor faithful ſervices, 


could eraſe. 
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Tazsz noblemen had been diſappointed of 
the private, as well as public advantages which 


they expected to derive from the removal of 
Granville. Viglius and count Barlaimont 


were equally their enemies as the cardinal, and 
equally diſpoſed to put malicious interpretations 


on their conduct. In theſe they were power- 
fully ſeconded by Granville; who, ſome time 


after his leaving the Netherlands, had been 
called to Madrid, where he enjoyed his wonted 
influence. This he did not fail to employ 


_ againſt his enemies in the Netherlands; and he 


found it eaſy to perſuade the king, that in ſe- 


cret they had been abettors of all the diſturban- 


ces which had ariſen. Philip was therefore 


fired with indignation againſt them, and re- 


| ſolved ſooner or later to make them feel the 


weight of his reſentment. At preſent, how- 


ever, he thought it neceſſary to conceal his 


Forces le- 
viey, 


ſentiments; and in his anſwer to the account 


of the late tranſactions tranſmitted to him by 
the regent, he expreſſed his gratitude for the 


| zeal that had been diſcovered in his ſervice, 


and exhorted her, and the governors of the 
provinces, to continue their endeavours to allay 
the tumults in the beſt manner which the preſent 
circumſtances would permit. 


Wirz this anſwer he ſent money, and an or- 


der for raiſing a body of catholic troops, upon 


whoſe | 
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' whoſe fidelity he cpuld depend for an abſolute 
compliance with his will. 
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THz regent was not remiſs in executing this 
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order. She immediately levied a body of ca- 


valry, and five regiments of infantry ; of which 


ſhe gave the command to the counts Erbeſtian, 
Charles of Mansfelt, Reuls, Baron Schomberg, 


and the Sieur de Hierges, ſon of count Barlai- 


* 


The prince of Orange and the counts Horn 


and Egmont could eaſily diſcern the deſign of 
this armament; and they declared their diſap- 
probation of it in the council, as a meaſure 


calculated to rekindle the flames of diſcord and 


ſedition. 


Tux were at the ſame time informed by 
letters from the marquis of Mons, and the baron 
of Montigny, that whatever public anſwer had 
been ſent from the court of Spain to the dutcheſs 
of Parma, it was known to every perſon at 
Madrid, that the king was highly offended at 
the conceſſions which they had made lately to 
the proteſtants. That they were conſidered as 
fomentors of the tumults, and encouragers of 
hereſy. That the king and his miniſters talked 


Diſcovery of 
Philip's 


ſigns; 


now more explicitly than they had hitherto 


done. The compromiſe had no other name 
1 2 given 
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given it but that of a conffiracy ; ; and the po- 


puüular inſurrections were never mentioned but 


1566. 


as an open rebellion. There was no longer any 


room to doubt that the king, by the advice of 


Granville and Alva, was determined to 


his reſentment on all concerned, and particu- 
larly on them, whom he conſidered as the moſt 
guilty. And although at firſt domeſtic forces 
only were to be employed, yet their operations 


would ſoon be ſeconded by thoſe of Ro. 


Tur prince of Orange had ſeveral times de- 


fired leave of the regent to refign his employ- 


ments; alleging, that it was impoſſible for him 
at once to diſcharge his duty to his country, 
and to ſatisfy the king. The regent had as 
often-refuſed to conſent to his requeſt ; and had 
accompanied her refuſal with expreſſions of 
high regard, and with entreaties that he would 


not forſake her at a time when his aſſiſtance was 


more than ever neceſſary. On the preſent _ 
occaſion he made the ſame application to the 


king, who gave him the ſame anſwer, and em- 


ployed the ſame expreſſions of regard and con- 
fidence *. 


Bur the prince had received intelligence of 
Philip's moſt ſecret councils and he knew that 


= Bentivoglio. See the letter annexed to William's 
_ Apology. 


his 
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his real ſentiments were entirely different from 
thoſe which he profeſſed. Through a corre- 
ſpondence which he held in France, he had 
procured a copy of a letter to the regent, 
from Alva the Spaniſh miniſter at Paris, which 
confirmed the information that had been tranſ- 
mitted by the marquis of Mons and the baron 
of Montigny. In this letter, Alva particularly 
inſiſted on the preſent favourable opportunity 
of eſtabliſhing in the Low- Countries that un- 
limited authority which the king had long ſo 
earneſtly defired. He adviſed the regent, as 

matters were not yet ripe for execution, to 
meet the ſmooth faces of Orange, Horn, and 


Egmont, with the ſame artifice which they had 


employed ; and concluded with informing her, 
that the king, who knew them to be fomentors 
of all the difturbances which had happened, 
would ſoon pay them the wages of their ini- 
quity ; and had ſworn to puniſh them and the 
other inhabitants of the Netherlands i in the moſt 
exemplary manner 


Furs letter the prince of Orange communi- 
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Coaterence 


cated to his brother count Lewis, and to the 
counts Egmont, Horn, Hoogſtraten, and ſeve- 


2 The concluding words of the letter are, in a manner, 


that would make the ears of all Chriſtendom tingle, even 


though it ſhould put in danger all the reſt of his dominions.” 
Brandt, 216. Reidanus, p. 3. Meteren, lib ii. 


KY | ral 


at Dendre- 


monde, 
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* 0, 0 K ral others of the nobility ; who met together at” 
IP Dendremonde, to deliberate concerning the 
meaſures which it would be proper to purſue. 


Count Lewis, who was naturally bold and ar- 


dent, urged that they ſhould immediately in- 


cite the people to take up arms; but his bro- 


ther the prince of Orange diſapproved of this 


propoſal, and obſerved, chat if they ſhould be- 

gin to wage war in the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs, they would neither be able to carry it on 
with ſucceſs, nor to juſtify their conduct in un- 
dertaking it. That the inquiſition and edicts 
were in effect aboliſhed; and a reaſonable li- 


berty allowed in matters of religion. That, 


conſidering the tumults which had been ex- 
cited, the regent could not be greatly blamed 
for raiſing forces; eſpecially ſince ſhe had le- 
vied none but ſuch as were natives of the Ne- 
therlands. At preſent they could not allege 
any good reaſon for having recourſe to arms; 
but he believed that ere long the beſt and 


ſtrongeſt reaſons would not be wanting. And 


in the mean time his advice was, not only to 
be on their guard themſelves, but likewiſe to 
awaken in the people a ſenſe of the danger 
with which they were threatened, that they 
might be prepared for entering upon ac- 
tion when the proper ſeaſon ſhould arrive. 


Hap count Egmont been of the ſame opi- 
nion with the prince of Orange on this occa- 
: ſton, 


_- 
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gon, it is not to be doubted that all who were BOOK 


VII. 


preſent would have concurred in the meaſure 


which he adviſed; and conſidering the great- 


neſs of their power and popularity, they might 
have induced the king to drop his plan, by 
5 making him ſenſible of the difficulty of carry 


ing it into execution. 


Bur they were all exceedingly diſappointed 


when they heard Count Egmont declare, 


“ That far from taking part in any meaſure 


that might be offenſive to the king, he looked 
upon every ſuch meaſure as equally imprudent 


and undutiful. That from the enormities 
Which had been committed, the king had ſome 
reaſon to entertain ſuſpicions of their vigilance. 


That, for his own part, he was reſolved, if poſ- 


ſible, to wipe out theſe ſuſpicions, by exerting 


himſelf ſtrenuouſly to reduce the people to a 


ſtate of perfect tranquillity and obedience ; 
which if he and the other governors could ac- 


compliſh in their reſpective provinces, he be- 


lieved they ſhould hear no more of the Spaniſn 
forces; for, after what the king had repeated- 


ly told him when in Spain, he could not re- 


gard what he had heard of his intention to rob 


the Netherlands of their liberty.“ 


Tux prince of Orange * the other diſcon- 


tented lords ſpent ſeveral hours in attempting to 
* 4 bring 
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The nobili- 


ty concur 
with the 
xegeat, 


Her ſucceſs 
in ſuppteſ- 

ſing the re 

turmers, 
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bring him over to their opinion, but in vain. 


Although, as above related, the count had re- 

ceived fufficient proof of Philip's inſincerity in 
his diſcourſe with him at Madrid, yet the con- 
cern which he had appeared to take in the inte- 
reſt of his family, joined to his profeſſions of 
perſonal attachment, had impoſed upon him ſo 


far as to prevent him from perceiving the dun- 


ger to which he v Was 3 r 


Tnus diſappointed of the aſſiſtance of à per- 
fon of fo great influence, that the other lords 
faw that nothing remained for them, but to con- 
ciliate Philip's favour, by an active concur- 
rence with the regent in the meafures which ſhe 
was about to employ for the perfect ſettlement 


of the country. 


A cnAT deal had been already done for this 
end by the governors of the provinces; but 
matters were not yet entirely upon the footing 
on which the regent deſired to have them 


placed. The zeal | of the reformers burnt with 
too much violence to be reftrained by the 


authority of the magiſtrates, and ſtill continued 


to diſcover itſelf in the moſt unjuſtifiable irre- 


gularities ; particularly in the city of Valen- 
ciennes, where the common people had almoſt 

* Bentivoglio. 5 | 
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vniverfally embraced” the reformation. "The B 1 5 9 K ; 
ſtrength and populoufneſs of that city, its netgh- — 


bourhood to France, and the correſpondence 
which: the people held with the Proteſtants in 
that kingdom, were powerful motives with the 
regent for deſiring to have a garriſon placed in 
it, compoſed of thoſe troops” which had been 
lately raiſed. She wiſhed to have had them 
admitted with the conſent of the inhabitants; 
but finding that it could not be obtained, ſhe 
declared them rebels to the king, and ordered 


the lord of Noircharmes to beſiege the town. 


The citizens ſeemed at firſt reſolved to defend 
themſelves ; but when they ſaw the batteries 
ready to play, their courage failed, and they 
ſurrendered the city at diſeretion. Noircharmes 
no ſooner entered it, than he ordered the go- 
vernor and his ſon, the proteſtant minifters, 
and ſeveral of the inhabitants who had been the 
moſt active in the late diſturbances, to be put 
to death; after which, having prohibited the 
public exercife of the reformed religion, he left 


a ſtrong garrrfon in the place, under the com- 


mand of a rigid catholic. 


Tx ſucceſs of the e arms filled the 


proteſtants with terror, and infpired the catho- 
lics with freſh courage and reſolution. She was 
not leſs ſucceſsful in Tournay, Bois le Duc, 
and many other places. She even perſuaded 


the 


1 * 
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BOOK the city of Antwerp to receive a garriſon, by 
w—— means of which the catholic party acquired ſo 
great authority, and the reformers were ſo much - 
intimidated, that, without oppoſition, ſhe ba- 
niſhed all the proteſtant preachers, and aboliſh- 
ed the exerciſe of their religion: 


Count Bre. Cour Brederode and ſome others of the 
confederated lords had recourſe at this time to 
their firſt expedient of a petition or remonſtrance. 
But neither the regent nor the confederates were 
now in the ſame ſituation as formerly. She had 
no longer any reaſon to be afraid of them, fince 
ſhe was ſo well provided with an armed force; 
and many of them having before this time be- 
come ſenſible of their weakneſs, had ſtudied 
to convince her that they were now "_— 
devoted to her ſ eryice, 


CounT bod deſired to be admitted 
into her preſence, but this ſhe refuſed; and 
| vouchſafed no other anſwer to his petition, but 
5 «© That he, and thoſe-who concurred with him, 
had wreſted her conceſſions into a ſenſe which 
ſhe had never meant; and, by encouraging 
riots and tumults, had broken their agreement 


with her, and thereby forfeited their title to 
complain *, ons 


4 Bentivoglio, p. 47. L Brandt and Bentivoglio, 
F ROM 
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VII. 
was no other reſource left him but force of arms. — | 


Reſolved to try his fortune in this way, he went 


immediately into Holland, and having drawn 


together a body of troops, he fortified himſelf in 


the town of Vianen. But the counts Arem- 


berg and Megen coming ſuddenly upon him, 
he was ſoon reduced to the neceſſity of retiring 
into Germany. He returned to the Low-Coun- 


tries in the year following, and died in the 


town of Harnhoff*, He was a perſon much 
reſpected by the proteſtants, but appears to have 


poſſeſſed more zeal than capacity, and to have 


been in no reſpect qualified to be the leader of 
a party. 
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reformers had nowhere courage to lift their ed. 
heads. The ſtorm which had raged with ſo 
much fury was ſucceeded bya perfect calm. The 
churches were repaired, the altars reſtored, the 
images replaced, and the magiſtrates reſpected 
and obeyed, in the ſame manner as before the 
diſturbances began; while the diſcontented lords 
ſeemed now to have no other ambition, but to 
ſurpaſs one another in giving proofs of their at- 
tachment to the regent, and of their zeal i in the 
* of the church and of the ate . 


b "OY F Dab n p. 48. 
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thus ſucceſsfully employed in quiet- . I 3 
ing the diſturbances in the Netherlands, Philip 2567. 
was only deliberating on the ſubject. The re- — at 
gent had joined with the confederatedords in 
repreſenting, that his preſence would as 
the moſt effectual remedy for the evils which 
prevailed ; and this was the opinion too of ſome 
of his Spaniſh miniſters. He had long talked 
as if he intended to comply with their counſel. 
He had even given orders for preparing ſhips 
for his voyage, and all Europ was in expec- 
tations of its taking place. But if he was 
ever ſerious in propoſing it, he was eaſily in- 
duced to alter his intention, by the dread of 
„ thoſe 
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B * thoſe inconveniencies or dangers with whick he 
— apprehended 1 it might be accompanicd. Theſe 


inconveniencies and dangers would have been 
diſregarded by the late emperor; who under- 
took a journey to the Netherlands, and put 
himſelf in the power of Francis, his rival and 
antagoniſt, in order to quell an inſurrection in 
the city of Ghent. But Philip. had neither the 

ſame perſonal courage and activity as Charles, 
nor that degree of affection for his ſubjects in 
the Low-Countries, which was neceſſary to. * 
make him expoſe himſelf to danger on their 
account; and through his whole reign he choſe 


rather to iſſue forth orders from his cabinet, 


than to execute his ſchemes in perſon . 


Havins therefore reſolved not to go to the 
Netherlands himſelf, it remained for him to 
determine, whether he ſhould ſend thither an 
army, to compel the people to ſubmit to his 
will, and to puniſh them for their diſobedience; 
or ſhould liſten to their remonſtrances and com 
plaints. His counſellors differed widely in their 
opiniohs from each other. The duke of Feria 
and the prince of Evoli adviſed him to aboliſh 
the inquiſition and edicts, and to make trial of 
gentler and more indulgent methods of deal- 
ing with the reformers ; ſince he had ſufficiently 


a Bentivoglio, ann. 1567, Herrera, lib. ix. 


experienced 
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rienced that a ones were not likely to B 
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be . with ſucceſs. But the duke of Alva, way 


on the other hand, and cardinal Granvelle, re- 
preſented, that nothing but too much lenity in 
the treatment of the heretics in the Low-Coun- 
tries had been the cauſe of that inſolence, and 
thoſe enormities, in which they had diſcovered 
an equal contempt of the true religion and of 
the royal authority. This was not the proper 
ſeaſon, they alleged, for the exerciſe of cle- 
mency. The king had too long received laws 
from the Netherlands, inſtead of giving them. 
The people in theſe provinces had long and 
loudly boaſted of their privileges. If they 
were not ſpeedily chaſtiſed for their inſolence 
and preſumption, they would ere long difpute 
the king's having any right to command them, 


and form themſelves into an independent ſtate, _ 


in oppoſition to him, as the Swiſs Cantons had 
done formerly in oppoſition to his German an- 
ceſtors; or, which was {till more likely, the 


prince of Orange, and the counts Egmont and 


Horn, would, under the pretence of defend- 
ing the liberties of the people, rednce them 
under their own power, and divide the ſeveral 
provinces as a prey among themſelves. Beſides, 
what happier opportunity, ſaid Alva, can be 
wiſhed for than the preſent, for introducing an 
army into the Low-Countries, in order to eſta- 


Om 
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liſh the royal authority there on the ſame des 


| frable footing as in Spam and in italy, Wi 0 
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No arguments could be better ſuited to the 
temper and inclinations of the king; and ac- 
cordingly, without further heſitation, he re- 


ſolved to ſend to the Netherlands a ſtrong and 


well diſciplined army, under the command of 


The regent 
remonſtrates 
azainſt it, 


the duke of Alva, whom, from long experi- 
ence, he knew to be qualified in every reſpe& 
for executing the plan of tyranny and oppreſſion 


which he was determined to purſue. \ 


In the mean time the dutcheſs of Parma had 
reduced the affairs of the Low-Countries irito 
the ſituation which is above deſcribed. She 
ſent ſpeedy information to the king of the ſuc- 


ceſs with which her endeavours had been . AC- 


companied ; and repreſented to him, that there 


was not now the leaſt occaſion for the army 
which he had begun to prepare, ſince the tu- 
mults were allayed, the rioters puniſhed, the 
heretics ſilenced, the church reinſtated in its 
wonted authority, garriſons put in ſuſpected 


places, and the whole country ſettled in a ſtate 
of periect order and tranquillity. 


Hap Philip been in reality influenced bye 
motives which he pretended, he would, on re- 


d Bentivoglio. = 
ceiving 


— 
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deiving this intelligence; have counterinanded B * 
the orders which he had iſſued for the march of nd 


the troops. But in iſſuing theſe orders it is 


impoſſible to believe, that he was prompted 


either by zeal for religion, of concern for 


the welfare of his Flemiſh ſubjects; but partly 


by the ambition of eſtabliſhing among them a 


deſpotic government on the ruins of their an- 
cient conſtitution (a meaſure which the di- 
ſtance of the Netherlands from his ſeat, of em- 
pire muſt have rendered particularly deſirable 
to a prince of ſo imperious a temper), and part- 
ly by an implacable reſentment againſt the 


prince of Orange and the other lords, who had 


diſcovered a jealouſy of his ne. es 


nodding” 8 of > wage which 
the affairs i in the Netherlands had lately under- 
gone, Philip perſiſted in his purpoſe. The duke 


of Alva went by ſea for Italy, and thence, after 


having aſſembled the ſeveral bodies of troops 
which were cantoned there, amounting to eight 


thouſand foot and, one thouſand five hundred 


horſe, he directed his march towards the Low- 


Countries, firſt through the territories of the 


duke of Savoy, and then through Burgundy 
and Lorrain. His army was augmented on its 


march, by the addition of three hundred Bur- 


gundian cavalry, and four thouſand German 
foot, and ſoon reached the province of Lux- 
Vor. I. * emburg, 
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— by the way. After putting garrifons in ſome 


1 567. 


The aſto- 
niſhment 
excited by 
the arrival 
of Alva and 
the Spa- 
niards. 


of the frontier towns, he ſet out for Bruſſels, 
where he arrived in the month of Auguſt one 
thouſ and five hundred and e 4 


N 
— 


Hrs arrival 1 fpread great confternation and 


aſtoniſhment over all the provinces. Many 


thouſand perſons had before this time left the 
Netherlands; among whom was the prince of 


Orange, who, having long foreſeen the im- 


pending ſtorm, had withdrawn with his family 
and friends to his country of Naſſau in Ger- 
many. He knew well how inveterate thoſe 


prejudices were, which the king had for ſeveral 
years entertained againſt him; and could not 


account for his ſending to the Low-Countries 


ſo formidable an army, commanded by a man 


ſo tyrannical as Alva, without ſuppoſing that 
he was determined to rule the people with a 
rod of iron; and, at the ſame time, to v 
his vengeance upon him, and all fuch of the 


nobility as had ventured to diſpute his will, 


The prince 
of Orange 
retires to 
Germany, 


Tux prince would gladly have prevailed 
upon count Egmont to accompany him, and 
endeavoured to open his eyes to the approach- 
ing danger. He repeated the evidence which 


Herrera, lib. ix. c. 3 | 
| . he 
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1 had formerly laid before him of the king's ® © Ag 
intentions, and he reminded him of the i impe= *. — 4 
rious character of Alva; who, from being their * 
enemy and rival; was become their miſter, and 
would not fail to employ his power to accom- 
pliſn their ruin. But count Egmont was the 
father of 4 numerous family; which he could 
-not ſupport with dignity in- any other country 
but the Netherlands. Conſcious too of his fi- 
delity, and of the important ſervices which he 
had performed to the king, he could not be 
perſuaded that Philip was inſincere in the pro- 
feſſions of friendſhip which he had made to him 
in Spain; nor could he believe that he would 
indulge his reſentment any farther, than to pu- 
'niſh thoſe who had been concerned i in the late 
_ diſorders. 5 


Tux prince of Orange Ending the count in- 
flexible, left him, with theſe words: Tou 
are the bridge, count Egmont, by which the 
duke of Alva will paſs inte the Netheflands, 
and he will ne ſooner paſs it, than he will 
break it down, You will repent of deſpiſing 
the warning which J have given you, but I dread 
that your repentance will be too late.“ 


Ix the interval between the departure of the 
prince of Orange in April one thouſand five 


hundred and ſixty- ſeven, and the arrival of the 
: U 2 duke 


/ 


Impriſon- 
counts Eg- 


mont and 
Horn. 


September. 


— he 4 — We. 
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ment of the 


Was, to caſt both count Egmont and count 
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- dyke of Alva in the month of Auguſt following, c 
count Egmont perceived his importance much 


diminiſhed; but he reſolved to ſubmit to his 


preſent diſagreeable ſituation, and even hum- 


bled himſelf ſo far as to receive and welcome 


Alva in the province of Luxemburg, where he 
made him a preſent of two fine horſes, as a mark 
of his deſire to live with him on amicable terms. 


Alva received this preſent with the haughtineſs 


that was natural to him; but in all his beha- 
viour towards the count, he diſſembled his in- 
tention, till he was ene to Pts, it in ex- 
ecution. 


n e er n arrival at Bruſſels 


Horn into priſon. As the deed itſelf was ty- 
ranical, ſo the manner of it was inſidious. 


Count Egmont having been firſt deceived him- 


ſelf, was employed to draw count Horn into 
the ſnare*%, When Alva found that their ap- 


prehenſions were laid aſleep, he deſired one day 
that they would come to his houſe, to give him 
their opinion with regard to a citadel which he 
-propoſed to build in Antwerp; and after the 


buſineſs for which they had been called was 
over, they were carried on different pretences 


into ſeparate apartments, count Egmont by 


d Strada, p. 215. 


Alva 
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Alva himſelf, and count Horn by his ſon Tak BOOK 5 


deric de Toledo. Count Egmont, ſaid — 
Alva, „ deliver your ſword ; it is the will of 5 
= ng that you give it up, and go to pri- 
| ſon,” The count, aſtoniſhed at this unexpected 
33 would have attempted to eſcape; 
but obſerving himſelf immediately ſurrounded 
by Alva's guards, he delivered his ſword, ſay- 
ing, * By this ſword' the cauſe of the king has' 
been oftener than once ſucceſsfully defended ©,” 
Both he and count Horn proteſted, that, as 
knights of the Golden Fleece, they could be 
judged only by their peers, and impriſoned 
only by their authority. But no regard was 
paid to this proteſtation. They were hurried 
away to priſon, in a place at a diſtance from 
Bruſſels, and out of the confines of the province 
where they reſided; in violation of a facred 
privilege, which, by a fundamental law, be⸗ 
longed even to the loweſt of the people 1 


* 


INTELLIGENCE of this event (which e The people 
mediately followed by the impriſonment of — 
count Egmont's ſecretary, the lord of Bicker- = 
zel, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction) 
was ſoon conveyed to the remoteſt corners of 
the Netherlands, and filled the minds of the 


| catholics as well as — with the moſt . | 4 | 


* Strada, p. 215. 81 Grstles and We 
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BODE diſquieting apprehenſions. It was no ſecurity, 
w— they ſaw, againſt the king's reſentment, to have 

7 adhered to the profeſſion of the catholic faith, 
nor eyen to have been active in oppofing the 

| reformers. None were conſcious of ſa much 

merit of this kind, and none had diſtinguiſhed - 
- themſelves fo highly in the ſervice of the king, 
as thoſe illuſtrious perſons who were now de- 
voted to deſtruction. Men therefore of all 
ranks were greatly alarmed, and began to aban- 
don their habitations; and it was computed 
that, at this time, and a little before Alva's ar- 

rival, more than a hundred thouſand perſons 
fled into foreign parts, Great numbers of theſe 

. were the moſt induſtrious of the people, wha 
transferred their knowledge of arts and manu- 
factures into the countries which gave them 

c refuge; and thereby enriched the dominiong 

es of Philip's enemies whilſt they impoveriſhed his 

own k. of ; 


Ae, Tus impriſonment of the counts Horn and 
Egmont was matter of ſurpriſe to no perſon ſo 
much as to the regent. Philip had aſſured her, 
that although he had conferred an Alva the 

command of the army, yet the authority of the 
regent was till to remain in her hands; and the 
royal corpmilign which Alva Produced on his 


— 
* 
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- Van Meteren, p. 80. 
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| firſt denk wad Agreeable to this declaration. 
But ſhe could not perfuade herſelf that the 


duke would have preſumed to make fo violent 
an encroachment on her prerogative,. by the 


impriſonment of two of the firſt perſons in the 


ate, unleſs he had been inveſted with an 
authority much ſuperior to that of which ſhe had 
e eee The king had not been inge- 


nuous, ſhe ſuſpected, in his conduct towards 


her, and had conferred powers on Alva by 


which her authority as regent was impaired. 
This the conſidered as a proof that Philip had 
liſtened to the calumnies of her enemies; and 
did not repoſe in her that truſt and confidence 
which ſhe was conſcious her zeal to promote 


his intereft had deſerved. She judged that it 


would be derogatory to her honour, to remain 


any longer in the Netherlands; and immedi- 


_ ately applied for liberty to retire. After re- 
peated ſolicitations, ſhe at length obtained 


permiſſion, and left Bruſſels in the beginning 


of the year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty- 
eight, much regretted by all the inhabitants of 
the Low- Countries, and particularly by the pro- 
teſtants, to whom her adminiſtration appeared 


mild and gentle, when they compared it with 


that which they had reaſon to expect vader 
their preſent government, ö 


* 
7 


7 5 Bentivoglio and Strada. 
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ſolute au · 


thority, 
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Avex the departure of the dutcheſs of Parma, | 
the authority of regent remained entire in the 
hands of Alva; and by the royal mandate, 


which he publiſhed, it appeared, that Philip 


had veſted him with higher powers than had 
ever been beſtowed on any former governor. 
They were much higher than as ſovereign of 
the Low- Countries he had a right to beſtow, 
and were utterly ſubverſive of all the laws and 
privileges which at his 1 inauguration he had ſo- 
lemnly ſworn to maintain. But before this time 


he had had recourſe to that method of juſtify- 


ing iniquity, of which the votaries of the Ro- 
miſh church have ſo often availed themſelves ; 
he had obtained from the pope a diſpenſation 


from his oath, and no longer diſguiſed his in- 


tention to eſtabliſh a deſpotic government in 
the Netherlands, an the ruins of the ancient 
conſtitution, Beſides the abſolute command | 
of the army, Alva's commiſſion bore, that the 
king had conferred upon him the preſidency of 
the three cauncils, of Rate, of juſtice, and the 
finances; with full power to puniſh or to par- 


don crimes of every ſort, as he ſhould Judge 


to be expedient, 


. Hz began his adminiſtration with publiſh- 


ing a declaration, that a month ſhould be al- 


lowed to the reformers for preparing to leave 


the country, vithout receiving during that 


6 s 
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Space any crouble: or moleſtation; and at the B 285 8 
fame time he iſſued ſecret orders to the inqui- . 
ſitors to proceed immediately in the execution 3b 
1 ny Foy wel the vemot: vigour, RG 


T. 0 ait 110 emevvrtie 0 men in the ex- Th won | 
ereiſe of their office; he inſtituted a new coun- 
eil, to which he gave the name of the Council 
of Tumults, which he appointed to take cog- 
nizance of the late diſorders, and to ſearch after 
and puniſh all thoſe who had been concerned 
directly or indirectly in promoting them. This 
council conſiſted of twelve perſons, the greateſt 
part of whom were Spaniards. The duke was 
the preſident himſelf, and in his abſence, Var- 
gas, a Spaniſh lawyer, diſtinguiſhed above all 

his ere nge by! his avarice men de 3 


Opn of the firſt deeds of this eelbuiti; which rirt deed of 
might well be called, as the Flemings termed ** . 
it, the Council of Blood, was to declare, That 
to have preſented, or ſubſcribed any petition - 
againſt the late erection of biſhoprics, or againſt ' 
the edits or inquiſition, or to have permitted 
the exerciſe of the new religion under any pre- 
tence whatever; or to inſinuate by word of 
mouth or writing, that the king has no right. 
to aboliſh thoſe pretended privileges which have 


| Brad, p. a6. 26g ter! Yu Mus W 
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BOOK been the ſource of ſo much i impiety, is treaſon 
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—— againſt the king, and juſtly merits the ſevereſt 


12567. 


The perſe- 
culions. 


ee ee * to lic 
Tur governor had already 3 his army 


in ſuch a manner as he thought would moſt 


effectually ſecure the execution of this cruel, 
undiſtinguiſning reſolution of the council. In 
Antwerp he built a citadel, and compelled the 
inhabitants to defray the expence which this in- 
ſtrument of their own ſlavery had coſt him. He 
began to build citadels in other places; and, 


in the mean time, he ſpread his troops over the 


country in fuch formidable bodies, that the 
people, over whom they exerciſed the moſt op- 

preflive tyranny, either forſook their habita- 
tions, or gave themſelves up to deſpair, Above 


twenty thouſand perſons eſcaped at this time 


into France, England, and the proteſtant pro- 


vinces of Germany '. Great numbers were pre- 


vented from flying, and ſeized whilſt they were 
meditating flight by the cruel hand of the per- 
ſecutor. The innocent were overwhelmed with 


Horror at the ſight of the dreadful puniſhments 


inflicted on the guilty ; and lamented that this 


once flouriſhing country, fo much diſtinguiſh- 


ed for the mildneſs of its government and the 
happineſs of its people, ſhould now preſent no 


a Van Meteren, lib, iii. p. 66. 


| Brandt and Bentivoglio, „ 
| ether 
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- eee object to view, but confiſcations, aprt 
ſonmenits, ey POO Thee OP AA 


| Tarr was no diſtinction add of age, ſex, 
or condition, Perſons in their earlieſt youth ; 
perſons worn out, and ready to ſink under the 
infirmities of age; perſons of the higheſt rank, 
as well as the loweſt of the people, on the 
ſlighteſt evidence, and ſometimes even on bare 


ſuſpicion, were alike ſacrificed to the rapacity 


and cruelty of the governor and his aſſociates. 


ALTHOUGH in the ſpace of a few months 
_upwards of eighteen hundred perſons ſuffered 
by the hand of the executioner ; yet the duke 
of Alya's thirſt of blood was not ſatiated. Pri- 
ſoners were not brought in ſo faſt, nor ſeized in 
ſuch conſiderable numbers, as he deſired. The 
time of Carnival was approaching, when he 


expected that he ſhould find the reformers off 


their guard. They would then leave their 
. ſkulking-places, he ſuppoſed, and viſit their 
families, while the catholics were immerſed in 
mirth and diſſipation. On this occaſion his 
| ſoldiers, accompanied by the inquiſitors, like 


Cruelty of 
Alva and his 
aſſociates, 


ſo many wolves, were let looſe among the pro- 


teſtants ; who were ſeized in the middle of the 
night in their beds, and from thence 2 
to priſons and dungeons. | 


* Bentivoglio, p- 51. | 
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Max who had been only once preſent at 
the proteſtant aſſemblies, even although they 
declared their faith in the catholic religion to 
be firm and unſhaken, were hanged or drown- 
ed; while thoſe who profeſſed themſelves to 
be proteſtants, or refuſed to abjure their reli- 
gion, were put to the rack, in order to make 
them diſcover their aſſociates; they were then 
dragged by herſes to the place of execution, 
and their bodies being committed to the flames, 
their ſufferings were prolonged with an 
eruelty. 


To prevent them from bearing teſtimony, 
in the midſt of their torments, to the truth of 
their profeſſion, their executioners were not ſa- 


tisfied with barely confining their tongues; they 


firſt ſcorched them with a glowing iron, and 


then ſcrewed them into a machine, contrived 


on * to produce the moſt excruciating 
pain“. 
8 0 | 
Ir is ſhocking to recount the numberleſs in- 
ſtances of inhuman cruelty perpetrated by Alva 
and his affociates, eſpecially when we conſider 
that the unhappy victims were not thoſe har- 


dened wretches, who, by. daring and bloody 
deeds, are guilty of violating the laws of na- 


Brandt and Van Meteren, p. 69. 
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ture and humanity, but were generally perſons B 
of the moſt inoffenſive characters; Who, having 


imbibed the new opinions in religion, had too 
much probity to diſguiſe their ſentiments ; v or, 
at the worſt, had been betrayed i into indiſcre- 
tions by their zeal for propagating truths, 
| which they believed to be of the higheſt im- 


portance to the glory of God and the happineſs | 


of men. 
x 1 77 


ALva communicated a great ſhare of his ſa» 
vage ſpirit to the inferior magiſtrates ; who 


knew that they' could not recommend them 


ſelves more effectually either to the king or to 


the governor, than by the exerciſe of rigour 
and ſeverity. Several of them, however, whoſe 


humanity prevailed over the conſiderations of 


ſafety and intereſt, were indueed to give the 


Proteſtants timely warning to withdraw. Even 


the members of the bloody council began to 
feel their hearts revolt againſt the reiterated in- 
ſtances of cruelty, to which their ſanction was 


required. Some of them applied for diſmiſ- 


ſion ; others had the courage to abſent them- 


ſelves; and out of the twelve, of which the 


- council was compoſed, there were ſeldom above 


three or four preſent ©. 0 
 ABowT 


© This appears from the ſentences which = paſſed. 
Many of theſe were ſubſcribed only by two or three; as 
85 ſor inſtance, againſt Anthony Van Stralen, which 
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ABouT this time the magiſtrates of Antwerp, | 


= whoſe behaviour from the beginning of Alva's 


Alva's ty- 
ranny and 
arrogance. 


cruelty of Vargas. Grimeſtone. 


adminiſtration had been extremely e 
thought they might venture to interpoſe in fa- 
vour of certain citizens whom the inquiſitors 
had impriſoned, Their petition was conceived. 
in the humbleſt terms; and they repreſented, 
that although the perſons for whom they plead- 
ed, had been preſent two or three times in the 
proteſtant aſſemblies, yet it was only curioſity 
that led them thither ; they were ſtill true ſons 


of the church, and faithful ſubjects to the kings 


and they had remained in the country till the 
time of their impriſonment, on the faith of 
the declaration which the governor had made, 
that they ſhould not receive any diſturbance on 
account of what had paſſed, till the expiration 
of a month after his artival in the Netherlands. 


To this petition Alva haughtily replied, 
That he was amazed at their folly in preſum- 
ing to apply to him in behalf of heretics ; and 
they ſhould have reaſon, he added, to repent 
bitterly of their conduct, if they did not act 


more prudently in future; for they might reſt 


was ſigned only by Vargas and two others. Except during 


the firſt two or three months, Alva ſeldom attended, but 
all the ſentences were dictated by him; and his preſence 
was rendered unneceſſary by the active and unrelenting 


aſſured, 


* 
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| Wfured, that he would hang them all, for an Book _ 


7 


Vill. 
example to deter others from the like pre- 8 GIA 
5 ſumption ?. 8 25% 
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*Norwrintranbine this, Wide of ihe = 
tholic nobility, and Viglius, who had formerly 
concurred in all the arbitrary meaſures of Gran- 

velle, but whoſe heart melted at the pteſent 
| miſery of his countrymen, had the courage to 
remonſtrate to the king againſt the governor's 
barbarity. Even the pope exhorted him to Wo 
greater moderation. Philip, however, refuſed _ | 3 
to countermand the orders which he had given, 1 
till he ſhould hear from Vargas ; who adviſed. . 
him to perſevere in the plan which he had 4 
adopted, affured him of its ſucceſs, and at the 
_ fame time flattered him with the hopes of an 
inexhauſtible fund of wealth that would ariſe 
from confiſcation. Vargas being ſeconded by 
the inquiſitors at Madrid, Philip lent a deaf ear 
to the remonſtrance which had been made to 
him, and the perfecutions were continued with 
the ſame unrelenting fury as before l. | 


Tux people of the Netherlands were con- Hide of | 
firmed in their deſpair of obtaining mercy from de. 
Philip, by the accounts tranſmitted to them at 

this time from Spain, of his cruel treatment 


os As. ON. tes 


- * Brandt, p. 265. 1 Brandt. Thuanus, c. xliii. p. 9. 
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B 0 0.8 * of his ſon Don Carlos. Various relations are 


—.— given of that tragical and myſterious affair b 
11 | 


the contemporary hiſtorians ; but the follows 
ing appears the moſt conſiſtent and probable. 
This young prince had from his earlieſt youth. 
been noted for the impetuoſity and violence of 
his temper ; ; and though he never gave. reaſon : 


to think favourably of his underſtanding, or his 


capacity for government, he had diſcovered the 
moſt intemperate ambition to be admitted by 
his father to a ſhare in the adminiſtration of his 


dominions. Philip, whether from Jealouſy. or 


a conviction of his ſon's unfitneſs for any im- 
portant truſt, refuſed to gratify his ambition, 


and behaved towards him with diſtance and re- 


ſcrve; while he gave all his confidence to the 


duke of Alva, Ruy Gomez de Sylva, and the 


preſident Spinoſa; againſt whom Don Carlos, 


partly on this account, and partly becauſe he 
conſidered them as ſpies upon his conduct, had 


conceived the moſt irreconcilable averſion. In 
this diſpoſition he did not ſcruple, on different 
occaſions, to cenſure the meaſures of his fa- 
ther's government, and particularly thoſe which 
had been adopted in the Netherlands. He had 
ſometimes expreſſed his compaſſion for the peo- 
ple there; had threatened the duke of Alva, 
and even made an attempt upon his life, for 
accepting the government; had been ſuſpected 
of holding ſecret interviews with the marquis 


of 
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. bf Mons and the baron de Montigpy ; and had Book 


- afterwards formed the deſign of retiring into 
the Netherlands, with an intention to E 
elf « at nen of the mulconredts, : * * 
81 ig 
Or ichis Aeſign intelligetics was carnicd by 
has of the courtiers to the king; who, after 
having conſulted with the inquiſitors at Ma- 
drid, as he uſually did in matters of great im- 
Portance and difficulty, reſolved to prevent che 
prince from putting his ſcheme in execution, 


by depriving him of his liberty. For this pur- 


poſe he went into his chamber in the middle of 
the night attended by ſome of his privy-coun- 


ſellers and guards; and, after reproaching him 


with his undutiful behaviour, told him that he 
had come to exerciſe his paternal correction and 
chaſtiſement. Then having diſmiſſed all his 


attendants, he commanded ' bim to be clothed 


in a dark: coloured mourning dreſs, and ap- 
pointed guards to watch over him, and to con- 
fine him to his chamber. The high- ſpirited 
young prince was extremely ſhocked at ſuch 
unworthy treatment, and prayed his father and 
his attendants to put an immediate end to his 
life. He threw himſelf headlong into the fire, 


and would have put an end to his life had he - 
not been prevented by the guards, During 


his confinement, his deſpair and anguiſh roſe to 
a a degree of frenzy. He would faſt ſometimes. 
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7987 for whole dams murder, then eat yoracioully, 
and endeavour te choke himſelf by ſwallowing 


"2563 


February, 


relentleſs and inexorable. After fox months 
impriſonment, he cauſed the inquiſition of 


his victuals without chewing. Several princes 


interceded for his releaſe, as did many of the 
principal Spaniſh nobles. But the father was 


Madrid to paſs ſentence againſt his ſon, and 
under the cover of that ſentence, ordered poi- 


{on to be given him, which in a few hours put 


a period to his miſerable life, at the age 2 


twenty - three. 


PaiLIP had, before this tige. given a proof 


of the cruelty of his diſpoſition; when, as above 
related, he choſe to be preſent at the execution 


ol his proteſtant ſubjects in Spain. His ſingu- 


lar conduct on that occaſion, and the compo- 


ſure with which he beheld the torments of the 


unhappy ſufferers, were aſcribed by ſome to 


the power of ſuperſtition ; while they were re- : 
garded by others, as the moſt convincing evi- 


dence of the ſincerity of his zeal for the true . 
religion. But his ſeverity towards his ſon did 
t admit of any ſuch interpretation. Tt was 


conſidered by all the world as a proof that his 


heart was dead to the ſentiments of natural af- 


fection and humanity ; and his ſubjects were 


r Compare 8 lib. xliii. c. viii. with Strada, lib. 
vii. p. 225, & | 
| every 
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terror in a particular manner into the inhabi- — 
tants of che Low- Countriex who ſaw how vain: 5 

it was to enpect mercy from a prince, who hack 
ſo obſtinately refuſed th exereiſe it towards: his 
own fon ;- whoſe only crime, they believed, was: 
his attachment ee en eee, 
War mne 


- 


Twas 4 1 ES ba | no dene lelt The prince 
but in the wiſdom, public ſpirit; and extenſive «ae pong 
influence ef the prince of Orange. Soon after il. 


William had been cited to appear hot him; 
and a declaration had been publiſhed by Alva, 
in the name of the king, that in caſe; of his 
appearance, the utmoſt lenity would be ſheyn 
him. But the prince was too ſagacious to be 
caught in this ſnare. He refuſed to obey the 
citation, and ee the n reaſons! "a 
his refuſal. 


cc Tax citation was of ſuch a banner "he He refuſes 
ſaid, * that the duke of Alva could not ex- wow. 
pect his compliance with it. It was contrary” 
in ſeveral reſpects to the fundamental laws of 
the Netherlands; the time allowed him to make 
his appearance was not what the laws preſeribed; 
and was ſo ſhort, that, conſidering his diſtance 


from 1s place of trial, it was utterly impoſſi - 
| SE bie 
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ble for him to appear on the day appointed. 
- The duke of Alva was a judge; whoſe autho-: 
rity he muſt on every account decline; ſince, | 
as a Knight of the Golden Fleece, he could be 
judged only by his peers; and, as an inhabij- 
tant of Brabant, by his fellow- citizens. It was 
a breach of his privileges to commit dle power 
of judging him to a perſon who vas qualified 


in neither of theſe reſpects; and when injuſtice 


was done him in the very 'nomination of his 
judge, he had little reaſon to hope for juſtice 
in the deeiſion of his cauſe; ; eſpecially when'he 


His ſon car- 
tied toSpain. 


conſidered, that the duke of Alva had long 
been his perſonal enemy, and had lately, with- 
out hearing what he had to ſay in his · defence, 


proceeded on the ſuppoſition of his being guilty, 


and had ſeized violently, and ſent to Spain, his 
ſon the count of Buren, who was purſuing his 
ſtudies in the univerſity of Louvain; truſting 


for the ſecurity of his perſon, to his unqueſtion- 


able innocence, and the privileges of the place 


His eftates 
confiſcated. 


WIE] he ended. 


Ar the ſame time ith the prince 0 9 a 
the earls of Hoogſtraten and Culemberg, and 
ſeveral other noblemen, were cited to anſwer 
for their conduct; and, as ſoon as the ſhort 
term allowed to them for making their appear- 
ance was expired, Alva pronounced ſentence 
—_— them, and confiſcated their effects. He 

; ordered 
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ordered the Houle bf count Culemberg in Bruf- 
ſels to be Pulled -down; becauſe the confede- 
rates had ſometimes held their aſſemblies in it; 

and he declared all thie eſtates of the prince of 
Orange, who. (beſides his principality in the 
kingdom of France) poſſeſſed ſeveral in the 
Low:Countries, and' ſome of great extent in 
Burgundy, to be forfeited to the king; a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of the profits of which, if we 
may credit ſome hiſtorians, he either applied 
to his own uſe, or beſtowed on the numerous 
informers whom he e | 


Tux prince of Orange was too well acquaint- 
ed with Philip's inflexible temper, to expect 
that any conſideration or influence would pre- 
vail with him to redreſs his grievances z yet, 
that he might more clearly evince to the world 
the neceſſity which he lay under of having re- 
courſe to arms, he ſent to the emperor Maxi- 
milian, a particular account of the treatment 
which he himſelf had received, and of the 
cruelty which the duke of Alva was exerciſing 


"30g 
1g 


— 
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He employs 
the intercefſ.. - 
ſion of the 


emperor, 


againſt the people of the Netherlands; and in- 


treated him to employ his good offices in bis 
and their behalf. Maximilian, a prince en- 


tirely oppoſite in character to Phili p. readily 
complied with this requeſt. To give his in- 
terceſſion the greater weight, he made choice 
of his brother Charles of Auſtria for his am- 

* 3 baſſador; 
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9.05 baſſador; and inftruted him to repreſent, that 
in his opinion, and thar of all the Princes in 
, Serwany, the preſent conduct of the duke of | 
| Alya in eee | 
litic chen rigid and Ker, 8 


Philip's re- Pull ir's anner to this . was | 

emperor, | ſuch as from his well-known character there 
was reaſon to expect. The ſeyerities which © 
had been employed, he ſaid, had not yet been 
found ſufficient to repreſs the pride and inſo- 

lence of his Flemiſh ſubjects; and he hoped | 
the emperor would take care not to permit any 

troops to be raiſed againſt him in Germany by 
the prince of Orange and his aſſociates . 
30 haughty an anſwer, given to a prince of 

the firſt rank in Europe, who was Philip' 8 near | 
relation , demonſtrated that it would be vain 
and ĩneffectual to make any further attempt to 
divert him from his purpoſe. It contributed 
likewiſe to alienate Maximilian from his inte- 
reſt, and thereby facilitated the levies which 
were ſoon afterwards made in Germany for car- 

rying on the war. 


_— I prince of 8 ho for feveral 


prepares for months paſt had been folicited by the Flemiſn 


an invaſion 
 f the Ne- exiles to take up arms, would willingly have 
1erlands, ' , | N | . 


= 
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; deferred 
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deferred complying. with their requeſt, in ex- 


pectation of a more cenvenient ſeaſon, when 
Philip might be involved in war with ſome of 


vx 
Boom : 
vuI. 
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the neighbouring nations, and have it leſs in his 


power to beftow attention on the Netherlands. 


Bur the impatience of the exiles to return home, Z 


the great additions which the perſecutions had 


made to their numbers, and his dread that 


Alva, were he ſuffered to: proceed, would eſta- 
bliſh his power on too firm a foundation to be 


ſhaken by any force which could be brought 


againſt it; all thefe conſiderations concurred in 


determining him immediately to begin his pre- 


Ix order to raiſe money, he ſold his jewels, 


plate, and furniture. His brother, count John 


of Naſſau, ſupplied him with a conſiderable 
ſum, and he received contributions from the 


Blemiſh exiles in Eondon, Embden, Cleves, 


and other wo where they had taken ſhelter, 


| Hz was aware inks unable the babies of 
the Netherlands were, to reſiſt the arms of 
Spain, unleſs ſupported by ſome foreign power. 
Philip was not, however, near ſo formidable at 
this time as during the life of Mary Queen of 
England, who knew no other law but her 
huſband's will, and never ſcrupled to ſacrifice 
the intereſts of her people to his ambition. Had 


His hopes of - 


Mary been ſtill alive, and Philip in poſſeſſion of 


, 512 
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BOOK his former influence over the Engliſh councils, | 


VIII. 


A ◻＋[ the inhabitants of the Netherlands would have 


1568. 


from the 


queen of 


England, 


ſtruggled for their liberties in vain. It was 


fortunate for them, that the princeſs inks ſat 
now upon the throne of England was led, both 
by inclination and intereſt, to adopt a ſyſtem 
of politics entirely contrary to that of Mary. 
For as Elizabeth had eſtabliſhed the prateſtant 
religion in her own dominions, ſhe had before 
this time ſhewn herſelf determined to ſupport 
the proteſtants of the neighbouring kingdoms. 


She had intereſted herſelf deeply in the civil 


wars of France, in favour of the Calviniſts, ; 
whilſt Philip gave aſſiſtance to the. oppoſite 
party. And the prince of Orange had reaſon 


to entertain the moſt ſanguine hopes, that the 


would not remain an idle ſpectator of vane was 
paſling 1 in the Netherkands. 


Hz had conceived deans likewiſe of | 


obtaining ſuccour from the French proteſtants; 


and with this view had communicated all his 


meaſures to their leaders, the prince of Conde 


and the admiral de Coligny. But his chief de- 
pendence was upon the proteſtant princes: of 
Germany, whom, ever ſince he left the Ne- 
therlands, he had ſtrenuouſly endeavoured: to 
perſuade, that if they did not exert them- 


_ ſelves with vigour, the liberties of the Ne. 


therlands would ſoon be entirely ſuppreſſed ; 


and the trading cities, ow the proſperity of 


_ which 


of the higher FONT l of 
Germany was infeparably connected, would « 
be changed into ſtrong holds, filled with Spa- 

niſh troops; which the duke of Alva, as ſoon 
as his purpoſes in the Low- Countries were ac- 


compliſhed, would not fail to e againſt 0 


the neighbouring * Powers. 


: 4 * N 
8 & * 11441 


ProwPTED by theſe motives, and by zeal = 
their religion, the count palatine of the Rhine, 
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and from 


* tbe German 


Princes, 


the duke of Wirtemberg, the landgrave of | 


Heſſe, and ſeveral other princes, reſolved ' t0 


ſupport William in his intended armament; 
and accordingly they furniſhed him with con- 
ſiderable ſupplies of money, promiſed him 
more, and aſſiſted him in levying troops vith- 
in their reſpectiye territories. 


Wulst the x prince was employed i in 3 
levies i in Cleves, Juliers, and other countries 


adjoining to Brabant and Guelderland, his bro- 


ther, count Lewis, was no leſs active in raiſing 


forces in the more northern parts of Germany, | 


and in Sathering together the Flemiſh exiles. 2 | 


CovunT Lewis was much ſooner ready to take 
the field than his brother, and he began his 
march in the end of April or beginning of May. 
He reſolved firſt to make an attempt on Gro- 
8 z and for this — he pitched His 


camp 


arrives with 
an army in 
the Nether- 

lands; 
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200k camp in ſuch a ſituation, that whilſt he cut off 
_— that city from all correſpondence with the 


* — * 2 = = ates 


neighbouring country, he kept a chmmunica- 
tion open with his friends in n. | 


Tux duke of Alva * count Aremberg. an 
officer of conſiderable reputation, to oppoſe 
him; and ordered count Megen, governor of 
| Guelderland and Zutphen, to march as ſoon as 
poſſible to count Aremberg's aſſiſtance, with a 
regiment of German infantry that was under 
his command. Upon Aremberg's approach, 
Lewis drew off his army to a ſtill more advan- 


| tageous ſituation; and encamped on 2. ING 
ground with a large moraſs in front. 


Tax Spaniards: gave at this time. a ſtriking 
proof of that ferocity and inſolence which they 
afterwards diſcovered on numberleſs occaſipns, 
during the courſe of the preſent war. Having 
conceived the moſt contemptible opinion of the 
enemy, they were fired with 1 impatience to en- 
gage, and as ſoon as they came in ſight de- 
manded che ſignal of battle. Aremberg en- 
deavoured to reſtrain their ardor, by repreſent- 
ing that the enemy were ſo ſtrongly poſted, and 
ſo much ſuperior in number, that it would. be 
| impoſſible to attack them with ſucceſs till count 
Megen ſhauld. arrive. But the Spaniards were 
not diſpaſed either to regard his opinion, or io 

reſpect 


4 
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the enemy, but by the nature of the place. 


We ſhall be buried in the mud and water be- 
fore we can reach the enemy; but it will foon | 
appear, whether I am wanting either in cau- 


rage or in fidelity to the king.“ Saying this, 


he gave orders to advance. The Spaniards 


were in the front, the Germans in the rear, and 


the cavalry were diſtributed in different places 
as the ground would permit. Lewis rejoiced 
when he ſaw them approaching towards them. 


He had placed his cavalry, under the command 
of his brother count Adolphus of Naſſau, on the 
right, On the left, his main army was covered 


by a hill, on which he had planted a ſtrong 
band of muſketeers, Behind him there was a 


little wood and the walls of a convent; and in 


his front, the moraſs above mentioned, which 


was almoſt impaſſable. Yet the Spaniaxds en» 


tered it without heſitation, and continued to 


advance till they were within reach of the ene. 


my's fire. They came to be ſenſible of their 


— when it was 400- late. Thoſe who had 
firſt 


* +: 
teſpect his authority. They reproached him * 


with een. the king, and accuſed him of 
.cowardice and ignorance of the art of war. b 
Aremberg had not ſufficient ſtrength of mind 

to deſpiſe their reproaches, Inflamed with in- 
dignation at their unworthy treatment of him, 
t Let us march,” ſaid he, © not to conquer, 

but to be overcome; and not by the arms of 
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firſt entered were prevented from returning by 


thoſe who followed, and the farther they ad- 


vanced, they were the more expoſed to the 


enemy's ſhot, and the more entangled in the 
mud. When they were in this ſituation, Lewis 
attacked them vigorouſly in front, while his 
brother broke in upon their flank with the ca- 
valry. They were cut to pieces almoſt with- 
out reſiſtance: Six hundred Spaniards were 
killed. The Germans ſurrendered at difcre- 
tion, and were diſmiſſed, after taking an oath 
that they would never more carry arms for the 
duke of Alva. Count Aremberg, finding no 
room to act as general, was obliged to content 
himſelf with performing the duty of a common 
ſoldier; and he and count Adolphus ruſhing - 
furiouſly againſt one another, fell each of them 


by the other's ſword. The Spaniards loſt their 
artillery, baggage, and military cheſt. The 
battle was ſcarcely ended when count Megen 
arrived, with ſo ſtrong a body of troops as would 


have been ſufficient, if they had advanced in 


time, to have changed the fortune of the day. 
But they were not able alone to face the enemy. 
And therefore Megen found it neceſſary to 
take ſhelter in Groningen, where he collect- 
ed the ſ n remains er _ s/n 
army. 5 

warts i” 


. * Bentivoglio,/ p. 67, be... 
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Tur neus of this defeat affected the duke of B 15 0 * 


Alva ; in the moſt ſenſible manner. He knew 
of how much conſequence it was to any cauſe 
| that the, firſt enterprize ſhould be attended with 
ſucceſs. He conſidered that Lewis had but juſt 
entered the Low- Countries when he had gains 
ed a ſignal victory, and that the prince of 
Orange was ready to begin his march with a 
ſtill more formidable army than that of Lewis, 
The neighbouring powers, he doubted not, 
would be animated by what, had happened, to 


— 8 
r 
quietude on 
this ocea . 
ſion. 


grant the prince thoſe ſupplies which they had 


promiſed- him; and the Flemings would be 


leſs afraid to declare in his favour. On theſe 
accounts he would have marched immediately . 


into Frieſland with his whole army, in order to 


cut off or ſcatter the troops under Lewis before 


his brother ſhould arrive. But he thought ĩt 
neceſſary before he ſet out, to diſpatch the trial. 
of the counts Egmont and Horn, and ſome, 
other lords, whom at his firſt coming into the 
Netherlands he had thrown into priſon. Some 


The trial of 
the counts 
Egmont and 
Horn. l 


of his friends endeavoured to divert him from 
his purpoſe, by repreſenting that the priſoners 


were ſo many pledges in his hands for the 
peaceable behaviour of their adherents; and 
that putting them to death would only ſerve to 
embitter the reſentment of the people, and: 
make them receive the prince of Orange with 
_ arms. He ſtill, ume, perſiſted in his 

reſolution, 


37 


misrokr or THE NEIN OF 


"on reſolution, prompted, if we may believe ſome 


tate e eee ds 


/ hiftofiatis, by the apprehenſion that, during 


his abſence the people might take up arms. and 
releaſe the priſoners. But, if we may credit 
' others, he was influenced rather by revenge 


chan prudence, and could no longer reſtrain 
his fury, which was inflamed' at this time by 
the loſs which his army” had fuftained f in a che | 


«4 


Is one day he Adee 4 Gb Wen of 
rank, whom the council of tumults had pro- 


nounced guilry of fubfcribing the compromiſe, 
or of preſenting remonſtrances to the dutcheſs 


of Parma, to be put to death. Such of them 

as died catholics were beheaded, and the reſt 
were committed to the flames. Caſembrot, 
the lord of Beckerzel, count Egmont's ſecre- 
tary, who had been condemned for ſigning the 


compromiſe, was tortured in the moſt barbarous 


manner, to make him accufe his friend and 
maſter ; and when it appeared that his exhauſted 


body was ready to fink under the torments 


which he fuffered, Alva, enraged that nothing 
had been extorted from him which could juſtify 
the condemnation of the count, gave orders that 


tory ſcarcely furniſhes an inſtance of io erhel 


„ Grimeſtone and Bentivoglio. 
| a puniſh- 
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born was * 1 to the trial of the counts 
Horn and Egmont, which followed immediately 
after what 8 been JOE" now. 1 related. | 


NN Weg the e both of Philip =} 
the duke of Alva, in the Netherlands, and par- 
ticularly their treatment of theſe two noblemen, 
had been an open violation of the laws, yet it 
was thought neceſſary to employ the farce of a | 
formal trial before the ſentence of condemna- . 
tion was pronounced. This was intended to 
leſſen the odivm which might ariſe from putting 
to death two ſuch illuſtrious perſons, who were 
ſo exceedingly beloved by the people, and had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo highly in the fer- _ 
vice of the king. But it was accompanied with 
the contrary effect. Ir afforded the two counts 
an opportunity of placing their innocence in the 
cleareſt light, and furniſhed the world with the 
| moſt convincing evidence of Philip's levies 

tyranny and oppreſſion. 


Tux general charge againſt them was, that, The charge 
in conjunction with the prince of Orange, they - 
had formed a plan to aboliſh the king's autho- 

rity in the Netherlands; and the proofs of this 

charge were, firſt, That by their contumelious 


E 5 ö treatment 


— 


vi. 


Their de- 
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treatmentof cardinal Granvelle, r | 


—— the king, contrary to his inclination, to regmeye 


that e Jon the Feen. 
$ 3 Eh vw 4. 


. bh PW 3 were - privy to. 13 


which had been formed to oppoſe the intraduc- 


tion of the inquiſition and edicts; and although 
count Egmont knew that the lord of Becker- 


zel had ſubſcribed the compromiſe, he had ſtil 


retained him in his ſervice. E 


3. Trax hay. hol met at s | 


with the prince of Orange, count Lewis of 


Naſſau, and ſeveral others, to deliberate about 


oppoſing the entrance of the king 8 Amt; 5p 
he. Netherlands. Ad WO os Traub oy 


5 

. Fuer, inſtead of EA Fs . 
due ſeverity, they had in ſome places granted 
them liberty openly to eplebrngy heyy: eligions 
aſſemblies. 


In anfwer to theſe 8 the t two lords, 
after proteſting that, as knights of the Golden 
Fleece, they could not be tried by any other 
judges but the knights of their order, began 
with declaring, that they had never entertain 


ed a thought to the prejudice of the king's 


authority; and that when they urged the king 
to remove C ardinal Granvelle from the Nether- 
lands, 


LA 8 * 8 
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| Hinds, they believed, and were ſtill p ited; BE 
that his removal was equally calculated to pro- 3 


mote the intereſt of che king and of the pro- 


vinces. Although they knew of tlie confede- 
racy, they had neither any concern in it; nor 
power ſufficient to prevent it; and count Eg- 
mont had continued to employ the lord of Bic- 
| kerzel, after knowing that he had ſigned the 
_ compromile; from a conviction that he was ſtill 


unſhaken in his fidelity to the church and to 


the king; of whieh that nobleman gave after- 
wards the ſtrongeſt proof, o exerting Rimſelf, 
with great activity, in dete 


ing and puniſhing 
the violators of the churches. They had in- 


deed been preſent at a conference in Dendre- 


monde, where count Lewis of Naſſau had pro- 


poſed that they ſhould unite their endeavours 
to prevent the entrance of the Spaniſh troops; 
bur, inſtead of aſſenting to that propoſal, they 


had diſapproved and oppoſed it. They had 
done every thing in their power for the ſup- 


preſſion of hereſy; they had made diligent : 
ſearch for the rioters, and puniſhed many oi 


them with great ſeverity ;- and although they 
had in ſome places granted the proteſtants li- 
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berty to hold their religious aſſemblies, yet they 


had done ſo becaufe they could not otherwiſe 


have prevented the demolition of che churches, 
| beſides many other miſchievous effects, which 
there was the ſtrongeſt reaſon to apprehend 


Vor. I. Y | from 
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from the enthuſiaſtic rage of the reformers. < 
At the worſt, they had been guilty only of an 
error in judgment. Fhey had lived, and would 


die in the belief and practice of the catholic re- 
| ligion.- And as they had not been wanting in 


Interceflions 
in their be- 
half, 


their duty to the church; fo they had lately 


given inconteſtible evidence of their devotion 


to the king, by taking cheerfully, at the dut- 
cheſs of Parma's deſire, an oath to obey the 
king in every thing; and to regard as enemies 


to the ſtate, all thoſe whom he ſhould e 


to e 


1 the dab offered theſe farisfaRto- . 


ry defences of their conduct, the moſt earneſt 


ſolicitations were an in Their, * 


Tus emperor Mae ty to the 
humanity of his character, interceded with 
Philip in their favour, and flattered himſelf ſo 


ſtrongly with the hopes of ſucceſs, that, a few. 


days before their execution, he ſent to inform 
the counteſs of Egmont, that her fears for her 
huſband's life would, he now e be haps 


pily Merpointed. 


| Yor. durchel, of Parma too, 1 5 had never 


ſuſpected that the complaints which ſhe had made 
againſt the priſoners during her regency, would 

have been attended with ſuch ſerious conſe- 
quences, 


L 
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quen es, tranſmitted: to the king, and ſeconded, 3 9 vin. 

2 petition from the counteſs of Egmont; in . — 
which, after repreſenting that her huſband had leer 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf above his equals, firſt in „f Pane. 
the ſervice of the late emperor, and ſince in IE 
that of the king; and that he had often borne 

a principal ſhare in their wars and victories both 
in Europe and Africa; ſhe concluded with in- 
treating, that if, notwithſtanding her huſband's 
defence of his conduct, he ſhould-{tilt be found 
obnaxious to juſtice ; yet, on account of his 
former ſervices, the king would remember him 
with mercy, and take into conſideration the * 
deplorable ſituation to which ſhe, and her eleven 

: hapleſs children, would be reduced; by 15 

| We * of her huſband. 


gr Philip, cules wh the mod 3 
heart, remained relentleſs and inflexible; and, 
conformably to his orders, Alva pronounced 
ſentence of death both againſt count Egmont 
and count Horn, in the beginning of June one 
thouſand five hundred and ſixty-eight, after 
they had ſuffered near nine months impriſon- 
ment. The ſentence was intimated to them in 
the middle of the night, when they were in 
bed, by the biſhop of Ipres. They received 
the intelligence with becoming fortitude and 
| reſignation. « I am not conſciqus,” ſaid caunt 
Egmont, © of having deſerved ſuch hard uſage 
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Letter of 
Count Eg- 
mont to 
Philip. 
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from the kin g, whoſe glory and intereſt I have 
ſincerely ſtudied to promote, But I will ſub- 


: mit to my fate with patience ; 3 although my | 
heart bleeds when I think on he wife and 


: children.” 


A rEw wins before his drm he. wrote to 


the king, * That although it had pleaſed him 
to order ſentence of death to be pronounced 


againſt him as a traitor, and an abettor of he- 


retics; yet in juſtice to himſelf he muſt de- 


clare, that he had never failed, in word or in, 
deed, in his duty either to him or to the church. 


I cannot therefore doubt, continued he, that 
when you ſhall receive true information of what 


has paſſed in the Low-Countries, you will be 


ſenſible how unjuſtly I have been uſed ; having 
been condemned for doing what I never did or 


intended; and for the truth of this, I call Al- 
mighty God to witneſs, before whom I ſhall 


foon appear. My laſt and only requeſt is, that 


on account of my former ſervices, and the in- 


tegrity of my intentions, you will take com- 


paſſion on my unhappy wife and children; in 
the hopes of which I will patiently ſubmit to 
the execution of the ſentence which has been 7 
| | paſſed againſt me 


922 


Born priſoners had, a few days before, been 


brought from Ghent to Bruſſels. Count Eg- 


Strada, &c. 
mont 
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mont was firſt conducted to the place of ex- 


ecution, with Julio Romero, camp marſhal, on 
one hand, and the biſhop of Ipres on the other. 
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The ſcaffold was covered with black cloth, and 


ſurrounded by a ſtrong guard,, conſiſting of 
nineteen companies of ſoldiers. The count 
went up to the ſcaffold accompanied only by 


the biſhop of Ipres; with whom, having diſ- 


courſed ſome time (on what ſubject we are not 
told), he kneeled down and prayed; then roſe 


again, and throwing off his robe, he wrapped . 


his head and face in a handkerchief, and again 
kneeling down, with his hands joined, he in. 


that poſture received the ſtroke of the execu- : 


tioner. 


Tun bead and 1 ad ihe blood ue 


flowed from them, were covered with a black 
cloth, to hide them from the view of count 
Horn ; who was ſoon after brought thither, 
a by the ſame attendants. Having 
aſcended the ſcaffold, he enquired whether 
count Egmont was already beheaded ; and be- 


ing told that he was, We have not ſeen one 


another,” ſaid he, © ſince the day when we were 
caſt into priſon. But from our fate, my friends,” 
addreſſing himſelf to the ſpectators, . learn to 
know the meaſure of obedience required by 
your ſuperiors. If I have ever offended any of 


you, I now aſk forgiveneſs, and beſeech you to 
| bo aſſiſt 
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aſſiſt me with your frayers.” Ms 5 AA having 
diſrobed himſelf, he fubmiitted to his fate with | 
perfeRt compoſure and tranquillity, 


TRE heads were ſet up oppoſite to 4 other, 
on two iron poles, faſtened to the ſides ohe 
ſcaffold ; where they remained ill the after- 
noon, when they were taken down and deliver- 
ed, together with the os, to the friends of _ 
I . | 


* 
* 


Taz unmerited deach of theſe two great men | 
excited univerſal grief and indignation. Nor 
could the ſpectators be deterred, by the mi- 
merous troops which ſurrounded them, from 
reſtifying their reſentment. Many of them, 
forgetting the danger to which they expoſed | 
themſelves, ruſhed forward to the ſcaffold, dipt 
their handkerchiefs in the blood, and vowed, 
in the hearing of the Spaniards, that ere long 
the governor and his aſſociates ſhould have 
reaſon to repent of the cruel undder that had 
been comtnreted”, 4 


CounT Egmont was forty-lix years of age 
when he ſuffered. To the moſt fplendid bodi- 
ly accorppliſhments, he joined great gentleneſs 
We manners, and the moſt engasing Wubllie 


* Strada. | | L etitivogtio. 
From 


ent ir 17. KE or SPAIN. 


Nen his youth he had accompanied the late 3 oor 


VII. 


emperor in his military expeditions, and hal- 


on all occaſions acquitted himſelf with the 
higheſt houour, while at the ſame time he ren- 


dered himſelf univerſally beloved. Of the two 


victories which Philip's armies gained over the 
French at St. Quintin and Gravelines, it is al- 


9 


lowed that the one was owing in a great mea- 


ſure, and the other entirely, to count Egmont. 
As all men were acquainted with the advan- 


tages which Philip derived from theſe victories, 


they were ſhocked at the ungrateful return | 


which he now made to the perſon by whoſe ya 
| Jour and conduct they had. been obtained *. 

f ArrEx this difcnal cataſtrophy, Alva having 
nothing to prevent him from turning his whole 


attention to the war with count Lewis of Naſ- 


ſau, ordered bridges to be thrown over the 


Alva march- 
es againſt 
count | 


Lewis, 


22 


| Maeſe, the Rhine, and the Ifſel, and marched | 


directly to the enemy. He reached Deventer, 
where he had given orders for ſeveral bodies 
of troops to meet him about the middle of July ; 
and 1 in a few days after, he arrived wan his 


1 the * time that a is above ww Ps was 1 
acted at Bruſſels, orders were given at Madrid for putting 
to death the Baron of Montigny, brother to count Horn, 
who had been ſent by the dutcheſs of Parma along with the 
marquis of Mons (who died ſome months before) to preſent 
the petition of the conſederates. Bentivoglia. 


Y 4 | whole 
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whole army, conſiſting of twelve thouſand foot 


* and three thouſend horſe, in a Tg ks the ene- 


my's camp. 


Taz army of count Ta 1 bell much infe- 
rior both in diſcipline and number, that general 
quickly perceived the neceſſity of quitting his 
Preſent ſituation, He retired, however, in 
good order, and with very little loſs, till he 
arrived at the town of Gemmingen, where he 
pitched his camp in a place that appeared al- 
moſt impregnable. Behind him lay the village. 
of Gemmingen; on his left, the river Ems, by 
which he could be ſupplied with proviſions from 
Embden, and other places; and on his right, 
a plain which he fortified with trenches and re- 
doubts ; but that which formed the chief 
ſtrength of his ſituation was, that the enemy 
« approach him but by marching in 
e dyke of the river. This dyke 
was ten ! in length, with the river on the 
one fide, and a moraſs on the other. Haying 
planted a battery of cannon upon it, Lewis in- 
tended to open the dyke, and lay the moraſs 
under water, And in this encampment, he 
hoped it would not be difficult for him to keep 
the enemy at bay, till his brother ſhould be- 
gin his operations; when he did not doubt that 
the duke of Alva would nd - it . to 
fetire, | 


ALva 
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Av was aware of Lewis's intention, and 
of the danger with which any conſiderable 5 
lay muſt be attended, With the utmoſt expedi- 


* 
8 
— PY 


| 8. 
. 


tion he brought forward his beſt veteran troops, dim, 
and arrived at the very time when the F le- 


mings were beginning to break down the dyke. 
Count Lewis and the other nobility were them- 
ſelves employed at the work. When the enemy 


appeared, they berook themſelves haſtily to 


arms, but they were ſoon obliged to yield to 
the ſuperior force of the Spaniards, and to retire 


behind the battery above mentioned. Here 


Lewis expected to maintain his ground by the 


help of his artillery ; but the Germans in his 
army, to the number of ſeven thouſand, hav- 
ing been diſappointed of their pay for ſome 
weeks, and believing that Lewis had money in 
his poſſeſſion which he had delayed giving them 
from his dread of their deſertion, reſolved to 
embrace the preſent opportunity to extort from 


him a compliance with their demands, They 


roſe tumultuouſly, and threatened that they 


vould not fight unleſs he immediately paid their 


arrears. Intelligence of this ſedition was car- 
ried by ſpies or deſerters to the duke of Alva, 


| who perceived that now was the time to make 


an attempt upon the battery. He ordered a 


through 2 
mutiny of 
the Ger- 
mans. 


part of his army to enter the moraſs; through 


| which, as it was the ſummer ſeaſon, and Lewis 
had been diſappointed i in his * of laying 
the 


* 


* 
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9.0 K the ground under Water, the Spaniards found 


their way eaſier than they expected. They ar- 


. rived in time to attack the enemy in flank, 
whilſt the reſt of the army, without ſhrinking, 
marched up to the battery in front, and made 


2 furious aſſault upon it ſword in hand. The 


5 Flemiſh exiles, with count Lewis at their head. 
defended themſelves for ſome time with great 


bravery ; but being deſerted by the Germans, 

they were at length compelled to retreat. The 
Spaniards entered the camp along with them. 
The Germans, overwhelmed with terror, made 
little reſiſtance ; and, as a juſt puniſhment of 
their ſedition at ſo critical a period, great 
numbers of them were put to the ſword. Al- 
moſt as many were ſwallowed up in attempt- 
mg to ſwim acroſs the river, as fell by. the 


hands of the enemy. On the ſide of the Spa- 


niards only eighty men were killed ; but of 
the Germans and the Flemiſh exiles, between 


fix and ſeven thouſand periſhed, including thoſe 


who were drowned. Count Lewis, after hav- 


ing attempted in vain to rally his ſcattered 


troops, eſcaped in a ſmall boat to the oppoſite - 


" fide of the river; and ſoon afterwards ſet out 
with the earl of Hoogſtraten for Germany, to 


Join the Feiner of Orange. 


2 Strada, Bentivoglio, and Grimflone' 8 nn my 


of the * ä 


_ Tux 


i 4 


; battle to the city of Made age C and from thence 
to Utrecht and Amſterdam; carrying on in- | 
quiries in theſe places againſt the proteſtants, 


and puniſhing with rigour all who were ſuſ- 
pected to have been concerned in the late diſ- 
orders. He would gladly have ſpent more 
time in this employment, ſo agreeable to the 
native cruelty of his diſpoſition; but he was 
informed that the prince of Orange had begun 
to put his troops in motion, and was upon his 


march from Treves to the Province of Guel- 


derland, or Brabant. 


1 William left Germany, XD, publiſhed 
a manifeſto, in which he explained the motives 
which induced him to have recourſe to arms. 
te There was no other expedient left,” he ſaid, 

ce by which he could fave his countrymen 
from ſlavery and ruin; and to attempt this, 
he thought, was the indiſpenſable duty of 
every citizen; eſpecially of one who, like him, 
had enjoyed the higheſt dignities of the ſtate. 


The king, he hoped, would ere long be de- 


livered from thoſe Spaniſh counſellors by whom 


he had been led aſtray; but, in the mean 


time, he did not think it incumbent upon any 


inhabitant of the Low-Countries to yield obe- . 


dience to the king in contradiction to the laws. 


For Philip did not hold the ſame unlimited 
— 


33t- | N : 
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vo oF. ankariey in the Netherlands, as in his other 
| dominions. His right to obedience ſubſiſted 

| * only whilſt he maintained the rights of the 
people ; and, by the conſtitutions of the pro- 

vinces, it was. expreſsly provided, that if the 

_ ſovereign ſhould attempt to violate any of the 
fundamental laws, the people ſhould in that 

caſc be abſolved from their ener. : ; 


. In this manifeſto the prince thought proper 
to make it known, that he had changed his 
ſentiments in religion; and was now convinced, 
that the opinions of the proteſtants were more 
conformable than thoſe of the Rorniſh church, 
to the great rule of Chriſtian faith, the 8 i 

| vritings. 


Theprinces WILLIAM's army, including horſe and foot, 
did not exceed twenty thouſand ; and the duke 
of Alva's, after being joined by a reinforce- 
ment which he received at this time from 
Spain, was equal in number, and much better 

furniſhed with military ſtores and proviſions. 

The prince was ſenſible of the great diſadvan- 


, 2 
= IC ” . 
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; animated againſt the governor, he hoped' tht; Book .Þ 
as ſoon as his army ſhould appear, there would 
be an inſurrection in his favour, or that ſome 1636 1 
of the principal cities yould _ their gon | "2 
to receive him. e 6 | 


I H paſſed the Rhine without oppoſition in 4 
the end of Auguſt, a little above Cologn; and 
then turning to the left, he advanced towards 
Aix-la-Chapelle. About this time the duke of 
Alva arrived at Maeſtricht. The prince direct- 
ed his march firſt towards Liege; but being 
diſappointed in the hopes Which he had con- 
ceived, of that city declaring in his favour, he 
turned his courſe northwards, with an inten- 
tion to paſs the Maeſe wherever he ſhould find 
it fordable. Alva's whole attention was em- 
ployed to prevent him from putting his deſign 
in execution, and with this view he planted 
ſtrong guards along the banks of the river, and 
kept his army as nearly FE as poſſible to 
the enemy. 


Ar laſt, 8 after ſeyeral mingling a 
countermarches, William effected his paſſage ö 
in the night, oppoſite to a town called Stochem, 
where the duke believed it to have been im- 
practicable. But the ſeaſon had been remark- 
ably dry; and the prince on this occaſion imi- 
tated the conduct of Julius Cæſar in his TRI | 

3 K 
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B 218. OF of the 1 by placing his cavalry a little 
— above the . to break the Forge . * 5 


x Wazx Alva — ESD 4435 . 1 
what had happened, he could not at firſt be- 


lieye it, and ſcarnfully aſked the officer who 
brought the intelligence, Whether he ae 


5 e ee had en 


Tux prince of 8 da to per- 
ſuade his troops, as ſoon as they had croſſed 
the river, to march directly againſt the Spa- 
niards; who, if this requeſt had been com- 
plied with, might have been attacked with 
great advantage; but the Germans, who, un- 
fortunately for themſelves, as well for the cauſe 
in which they were engaged, never yielded due 
obedience to their commander, refuſed to ad- 
vance till they ſhould have a night's refreſh- 
ment; and thereby loſt the only opportunity 
which the duke of Alva ever gave them, of com- 
ping him to CNS. | 


ON the next * when they were led for- 
ward to the Spaniſh camp to offer battle, they 
found it ſo ſtrongly fortified with intrenchments 
and redoybts, that no attempt could be made 
upon it with the ſmalleſt probability of ſucceſs. 
dun Vitelli, an officer of high reputation, | 


was 


Fl 


Wos Co opinion, . the duke nts mw 


declined an engagement, as the enemy were — 


fatigued with their paſſage. of the river, and 


had not yet made. choice of a proper place for 


their camp, to which they could retire after 


battle; beſides, that it was of the higheſt con- 
ſequence, he imagined, to give an early check 


to their preſumption, in order to prevent the 
inerifed towns from declaring i Tel TOs | 


" Hake Alva had already 4 0 his plan, to to 


which he was unalterably determined to 2d 5 


here. He conſidered that he had a great deal 
more at ſtake than the prince of Orange; and 


that a defeat would be attended not only witz 


3356 
B Put Q * 


the loſs, of his army, but the greateſt part of the 


provinces. He was acquainted toe with the 
narrowneſs of William's finances, and knew 


that he muſt encounter the moſt unſurmount⸗ 
able difficulties in ſupporting ſo numerous an 
army for any conſiderable time; eſpecially ag 
the winter ſeaſon was faft approaching, when, 
unleſs he ſhould get poſſeſſion of ſome of the 
great towns, it would be impoſſible for Ha to 


remain in the eee 5 2 


Wirn this view, as he pegel that che 
prince intended to lead his army into Brabant, 
he ſtrengthened the garriſons of Tillemont 
N and Bruſſels; ; and when William di- 

rected 
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ever way the prince of Orange turned his 
courſe, the duke of Alva accompanied him; 


marching ſometimes behind, and ſometimes on 


B 92 * rected his march towards Tongres, the duke . 
— drew his troops ſo near that town, as made it 
„ impoſſi ble for the enemy to approach. Which- 7 


his flank ; always ſtraitening his quarters, and N 


rendering it difficult for him to furniſn his 


army with forage and proviſions; while he in- 
trenched his own forces with ſg much ſkill, 
that the prince ſought in vain for an opportu- 
hity of bringing on an engagement. 


1 | ; this Atte Wa ſkirmiſhes between 


the two armies were unavoidable, and in theſe 
the advantage fell ſometimes on the one ſide, 


and ſometimes on the other; but each com- 
mander made ſuch judicious movements, choſe 
his ground with ſo much ſkill, and exerted 


ſuch an equal degree of vigilance and atten- 


tion, as effectually prevented his antagoniſt ; | 


from obtaining any conſiderable advantage over 


Tx only ſucceſs which the duke of Ae 
could boaſt of, was at the river Geete; where, 


having attacked the rear- guard of the enemys 


army, he killed ſome, = = the reſt” to 


flight. 


TEC 
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8 Taz prince of Orange had the ſame aa 
of triumph in an action at Queſnoy; where, hav- 

ing come up with a detachment; conſiſting of 
ten companies of German catholics; eight of 
| Spaniards, and three troops of light-armed-in- 
fantry, he put them to rout, and took ample 
_ vengeance for the _ he * ſuſtained at 
| Geete®: 


Hz was on his march at that time to meet 


the Sieur de Genlis; who had been ſent to him 


by the prince of Conde, with a reinforcement. 


of troops; which fully compenſated all his loſſes 
in en, | | 

Bur the emiſes already mentioned began to 
pperate. The prince had been cruelly diſap- 
pointed of the greateſt part of the money 


which had been promiſed him. The dread' 
which the Flemings entertained of the Spaniſh ' 


forces, and the prudent precautions which had 
been taken by the duke of Alva, had prevented 


William's friends from making any effort in his. 
behalf. His army had been often pinched for 


proviſions. They now deſpaired of getting 
_ Poſſeſſion of any of the great towns, and they 
trembled at the thoughts of paſſing the winter 
n the open fields. The Germans began to de- 
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oor ſert us great numbers, and had often, before 
tdi tin, ſhewn themſelves refractory and diſ- 


obedient. For theſe reaſons, the prince found 


given them all the ſatisfaction in his power, by 
paying a part of their arrears, and giving ſecu- 


rity: to their leaders for the reſt on his lordſhip 
of Montfort and the principality of Orange *. 


Ar rER theſe diſaſters, the prince, accompa- 
nied by his brother count Lewis, went to 
France, and conducted thither between a thou- - 
ſand and twelve hundred horſe, to the aſſiſtance ; 
of the Calviniſts. 15 


Sven was the concluſion of the firſt attempt 


which the prince of Orange and his brother 


made, to deliver the Netherlands from the 


| Spaniſh yoke. It muſt occur to every reader, | 


that if they had begun their operations and en- 
tered the provinces at the ſame time, the iſſue 
of. their. enterpriſe would probably have been 


extremely different. The duke of Alva would, 
in that caſe, have been obliged to divide his 


forces,. and have probably-been overpowered 
by numbers. But unfortunately count Lewis, 
who was more expeditious in making his levies 
than the prince of Orange, did not poſſeſs a 


© Thuanus Meurfius, Albanus, p. 19. Meteren, p. 79. 
fund 
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fund ſufficient to maintain them without em- 3 9.0K 
ployment, and was obliged to enter upon ac- — 
tion before his brother was prepared to ſupport 
him. And to the ſame cauſe may be aſcribed 

both the prince's delay in putting his troops in 

motion, and the neceſſity to which he was re- 

duced of breaking up his camp. 
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PART IL | 


7 HILE Philip” $ bigotry, 5 to his BOO OK 
deſpotic and arbitrary conduct, had 1 
e him in war with his ſubjects in the un r in 
Netherlands, the ſame cauſes produced a fimi- Granada, 
lar effect in the province of Granada; where 

the Moors, who had long yielded a tame ſub- 
miſſion to the crown of Spain, were provoked 

by the tyranny of the preſent government, to 

throw off their allegiance, and have recourſe | 
to arms. This people, who, during: ſeveral Ry of 
centuries, | had maintained poſſeſſion of the e Mort 
greateſt part of Spain, were at laſt totally ſub | 
dued by Ferdinand the catholic, in the year 

2 3 one 
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0 K one thouſand four hundred and ninety-two. 
= ay But although their government was aboliſhed 


1568. 


at that time, the People themſelves remained; 


and were permitted to enjoy not only their poſ- 
ſeſſions, dreſs, and cuſtoms, but even their re- 


ligion, as in the time of their native kings. 
And the politic Ferdinand ſcrupled not to ſwear 


ſolemnly, to obſerve this condition, in hopes 
of being able afterwards to deviſe ſome effica. 


cious means of reconciling them to _the Chri- 


ſtian faith. 


Bzino diſappointed in his cxpeieion, and 
finding, after a trial of ſeveral years, that the 
inſtructions of his prieſts were not likely to prove 
effectual; he reſolved, without regard to the 


_ oath which he had ſworn, to employ force in 


order to accompliſh his defign, He pretended, 
that the citizens of Granada had forfeited their 
title to his fulfilling the terms of petice, by an 
infurrection, into which ſome of them had been 
betrayed through the violent adminiſtration of 
cardinal Nimenes; and, on this pretence, he 
ordered ſentence of death to be pronounced 

againſt them, and declared, that unlefs they 


world renounce their religion, it ſhould be in- 
ſtantly carried into execution. By this expe- 

dient he competed fifty thouſand of the inha- 
bitants of the city of Granada, moſt of whom 


had no concern in che inſurrection, to profeſs 
3 tende 
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themſelves converts to Chriſtianity 
5 habitants of the country, and of che ſmaller 
towns, being highly exaſperated by the violent 


treatment of their countrymen, and dreading 
that they themſelves would quickly experience 


the ſame injuſtice, began to prepare for reſiſt- 
ance. But before they had time to put :tham- 
| ſelves in a poſture of defence, Ferdinand, who 
was no leſs provident and active, than falſe and 


faithlefs, came upon them with a numerous 


army, and after taking one of their towns, of 


which he put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 


he ſoon obliged the reſt to lay down their arms. 
Upon their paying him a ſum of money, he per- 
mitted a certain number to tranſport themſelves 
to Africa. But the greater part were compel- 
led to remain in the kingdom, and to ſubmit 
to be baptized. They were ſtill however 
ſtrongly attached to the Mahometan ſuperſti- 
tion; and although they generally conformed 


| to the rites of the Romiſh church, they could 


not, .on every occaſion, conceal their attach- 
ment. The inquiſitors. were perpetually pry- 
ing into their conduct ; great numbers of them 
were condemned and burnt as heretics ; and 


many thouſands, dreading the like fate, fled 


over to Barbary. 


RzPRESENTATIONs were often tranſmitted to 


court * the deſolation that was thus produced ; 
: Z 5 but 
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B 0.0 x but theſe repreſentations either did not reach 
| wx; theearof Ferdinand, or they were diſregarded. 


15635. 


No remedy was ever applied, and the inquiſi- 
tors continued to exerciſe without controul their 


W ky and oppreſſion. 


| nd the dender part of the reign of Fer- 
dinand, and the whole of that of Charles, the 
Moors are ſeldom mentioned by the Spaniſh | 
hiſtorians; nor do theſe writers give us any 
other information concerning them for half a 
century, than that they ſtill retained their an- 
cient averſion to the Chriſtian faith: But the 
eccleſiaſtics, ſoon after Philip's arrival in Spain, 
taking encouragement from that bigotted zeal 
with which they knew their prince to be fo 
ſtrongly actuated, revived their old complaints * 
againſt that unhappy people, and made re- 


peated repreſentations of their obſtinate and | 


incurable infidelity. 


Wo, £0 Tary are chriſtians,” ſaid Guerrero, ar- 
biſhop of Granada, © in name only, but Maho- 
metans in their hearts. They come to hear 
mals on feſtival days, only in order to avoid 
the penalties which they would otherwiſe incur. 
They work on theſe days with their doors ſhut, 
and feaſt and carouſe on Fridays. They pre- 
ſent their children to be baptized ; but no 
ſooner do they reach their own houſes, than 


* 


* W 1 
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them, and give them Mooriſh names. They 
— to be married in the churches, becaufe 
the law requires it; but when they! return home, 
they clothe themſelves? in a Mooriſh dreſs, and 
celebrate their nuptials with dances, ſongs; and 
other ſpecies of muſic which are in uſe "ouly 
| W _ Moors.” 


Tu IS via was aol adele to 
make impreſſion on the ſuperſtitious ſpirit of the 
king. But the archbiſhop knew, that political 
conſiderations were likely to have as much 
weight with him as thoſe of a religious na- 
ture; and therefore he ſubjoined, “That the 
Moreſcoes held a treaſonable correſpondence 
with the Turks and Corſairs, and were in the 
practice of carrying off the children of Chri- 
ſtians, and either ſelling them for ſlaves, or 
ſending them to Barbary, where they were 
brought up in the religion of Mahomet.“ 
Whether there was any truth in the latter part 
of this accuſation, does not appear with con- 
vincing evidence; but, conſidering the near 
affinity between the Moreſcoes and the African 
Moors in reſpect of religion, manners, lan- 
guage, and deſcent, together with the aliena- 
nation from the Spaniſh government, which 
the cruelties exerciſed againſt them by the in- 
quiſition, and their excluſion from all offices 
| : - 


Ye waſh them with warm water, eireumeiſe * 0. yr 4 
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E 95 9x of truſt, muſt baye carried eo che greateſt height, 
—_— it is not ſurpriſing that Philip's apprehenſions 


Philip diſ · 


were alarmed, and that he thought it neceſſary 


to make proviſion againſt the e which 
| ſeemed t to threaten him. | 


His firſt 3 y was to ſtrip the Moreſcoes of 
their arms; and for this purpoſe he ſent, 'on 
different pretences, ſeveral regiments of Ca- 
ſtilians to quarter among them, by whom a 
great quantity of arms of all kinds were ſeized; 


but as their ſuſpicions were perpetually awake, 
they had penetrated his deſign, and ne 


a conſiderable quantity *. 


"Tris difcovery of Philip 8 diſpoſition to- 
wards them, ſerved to alienate their affections 


mere than ever from his government, and at 


the ſame time encouraged the inquiſitors to 
multiply their complaints, and to urge at court 


the neceflity of employing more efficacious 


meaſures than had hitherto been adopted. The 
king himſelf was far fram being averſe to com- 
ply with the violent counſels that were given 
him ; and when upon conſulting a theologian 
of the name of Oraduy, chat eccleſiaſtic, in the 
true ſpirit of a Spaniſh inquiſitor, quoted to 
him the proverb, that < of enemies, the fewer, 


© Ferreras, ann. 1562. 


the 


erty * ran 8 . eren. 


che better.“ 
his reply. 


well 2s tha public exerciſe of Mabornetexiifa, 
and to waſh it out with the blood of its vota» 
Ties, rather than ſuffer it to remain, he appoint- 
ed a ſelect number of ecclefiaſtics to confider 
of the proper means by which his deſign might 
be accompliſhed ; and agreeably to the advice 
of theſe men he ſoon afterwards publiſhed /an 
edi& which contained the following prohibi- 
tions, and denounced death in cafe of diſobg- 
ence : © That henceforth the Moreſcoes ſhall 
Tay aſide their native language, dreſs, and pe- 
culiar cuſtoms, and in future adopt thoſe of the 
inhabitants of Caſtile, That they fhall no 
longer take Mooriſh names or ſurnames, but 
ſuch as are generally uſefl in Spain. That 
they hall bear none of thoſe ſymbols about 
them by which the diſciples of Mahomet arg 
diftinguiſhed, That they ſhall diſcontinue the 
wiſe of their baths, which all be immediately 

deftroyed. That their women hall not, as 
hitherto, appear in veils; that no perfon ſhall 
marry without a diſpenſation from the ordi- 
nary ; that none ſhall remove from one place to 
another without permiſſion ; and that they Hall 
n 6 23 Y Ri O 
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Foc on on no occaſion wear arms, or W them is 


— - their poſſeſſion,” 


Tur 'exerciſe” of the Mines religion 
| Aenne been prohibited under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties by former princes, no mention was made 
of it in the edict; but the Moreſcoes readily 
perceived the deſign and tendency of the pre- 
ſent regulations, and conſidered, that as they 
mult render the ſecret practice of their religion 


infinitely more difficult than formerly, they 


muſt infallibly prove ere long the cauſe of its 
extirpation. Even although they had not been 
apprehenſive of any ſuch ſerious conſequence, 
it could not be expected they would tamely 
ſubmit to thoſe affronting rules which were 
now preſcribed them. Men are often more 
powerfully attached to the external forms and 


modes of life, than to things that are the moſt | 
eſſential to their happineſs. With this attach- _ 
ment the zeal of the Moreſcoes for their reli- 


gion coincided. Their reſentment, on account 
of the innumerable cruelties which had been ſo 
long exercifed 'againſt them by the inquiſition, 
added force to theſe incentives, and prompted 
them to reſolve to expoſe themſelves to the laſt 
extremities, rather than yield obedience to the 
_ edict that was now promulgated. But as they 
were conſcious of their weakneſs, and could 
got — upon receiving aſſiſtance from any 

. 
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foreign power, they agreed, before they ſhould: BOOK, 
take up arms, to make trial, whether they, es 


_ eould, by ſolicitation and en ae 
che 8 to revoke his edis. | 


Thi dreſs,” they ho {of bad . — 


ſurely no relation to any religion, whether. as 
Mahometan or the Chriſtian, ſince the Maho- 
metans in Morocco, Fez, Tunis, and Turkey, 
dreſſed | very differently from one another; 
while the dreſs of the Chriſtians in Turkey was 
the {ame as that of the Turks: and to require 
them all to purchaſe Caſtilian habits, would 
ſubject great numbers of them to an expence 
which they were unable to. defray. It was 
from modeſty alone their women wore veils; a 


practice which obtained in many places of 
Caſtile, as well as in Granada. Their muſic 
and dances were uſed on days of feſtivity, only 
as amuſements ; they had not the moſt remote 


connection with religion, and they had been 
. as innocent by prelates the moſt dif. 
tinguiſhed for their N and zeal. 


TRE baths were uſed for the 3 of 
| cleanlineſs only; thoſe of the men were ſepa- 
rate from thoſe of the women; and it was not 
in the power of thoſe Chriſtians to whom the 
care of them was committed, to allege, that 
either the former or the latter had been ever 
| _ applied 


— 


Py . 


1508. 


BOOK applied to any uſe repugnant either to deceney 
— or the"catholic religion; And with regard. t 
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their language, as it was difficult to conceive 
how the Arabic could contain any thing con- 


trary to Chriſtianity, ſo it was utterly impoſ- 
ble for them at once to lay aſide th uſe of it, 


finee great numbers among them were too far 


advanced in life to be able to learn a new lan- 
Susge and in ſeveral! parts of the country 


there was no other tongue ſpoken but the 


Arabic, nor any means eſtabliſted by which the 


Caſtilian could be acquired.” They concluded 


with profeſſions of loyalty to the king, and with 
reminding him, that in his foreign wars they 


had given him many proofs * their alta 


ment and fidelity. 


Taz Moreſcoes had not acceſs, it ſhould 
ſeem, to deliver this remonſtrance to Philip 
himſelf; but it was preſented to him by Deza 


the chancellor of Granada, who was ſeconded 
by Don John Henriquez, Don Antonio de To- 


ledo, the prior of Leon, and the marquis of 

Mondejar, captain- general of the province. 
This laſt mentioned nobleman ſpared no pains 
to divert Philip from his purpoſe, by repre- 


ſenting, that from his knowledge of the Mo- 
reſcoes he was convinced, that an open rebel- 
lion would be the conſequence of carrying the 
5 ediet! into execution. But the king having formed 


his 
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| kis-reſolution after mature deliberation, and by * os E 
the advice of ſuch counſellors as he moſt- 
eſteemed, lent a deaf ear to all the repreſen- 
tations that were made to him, and gave or- 
ders to Mondejar immediately to ſet out for 
Granada, in order to make preparations for 
employing force in cafe he ſhould find it ne- 

| d et 


Tur Moreſcoes were no ſooner informed of 
the ill ſucceſs of their petition, than they began 
to meditate a revolt; and the leading men 
among them having met privately in Cadair, 
a town ſituated in the entrance of the moun- 
tains of Alpuxara, they diſpatched ambaſſadors 
to Fez, Algiers, and Conſtantinople, to ſolicit 
aſſiſtance ; and at the ſame, time ſpread. their 
emiſſaries over the province, in order to pre- 
pare the minds of the inhabitants. 


Tux people almoſt every where, except in Their in- 
thoſe places where they were overawed by the 
Spaniſh garriſon, obeyed with alacrity the in- 

vitation which they received to aſſert their li- 
berty ; and in a little time the whole region of 
Alpuxara, which contains a ſpace of ſeventeen 

leagues in length and ten in breadth, compre- 
hending many villages and many thouſand in- 
habitants, was up in arms. A reinforcement 


of ſeveral n TWO beſides a quantity 
| of 
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B 9.9 * of military ſtores; arrived from Africa, and the 
| == Moreſcoes flattered tliemſelves with the hopes | 


that much more powerful aſſiſtance would ere 
long be ſent them by the Sultan, NY 

" Taxis leaders i in the x mean time held another 
 afſembly, in which they, elected for their king 
Don Ferdinand de Valor; a young inan of four 
or five and twenty, deſcended from theit ancient 
Princes, and in ſome meaſure qualified, by his 
intrepid courage and activity, for the danger- 
ous pre- eminence to which he was now exalted. 
Having aſſumed the name of Aben-Humeya, 
which had been that of his progenitors, he was 
inveſted with the enſigns of royalty, with all 
the forms and ceremonies which were anciently 
practiſed at the election of the Mooriſh kings: 
He then entered upon the exerciſe of his new 
authority, appointed his miniſters and officers, 
and ſent orders to all the chiefs who were not 
. preſent in the aſſembly, to hold themſelves 
— * to act on the ſhorteſt notice. | 


His fr and principal object was to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city of Granada, in which he 
doubted not of being able to defend himſelf 
till the Turkiſh ſuccours ſhould arrive. Nor 
was it without ſome reaſon that he entertained 
hopes of ſucceeding in an attempt on this im- 


portant city. His party had hitherto concealed 
| their 
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their machinations with the moſt profound and B 2 K 
faithful ſecrecy. Their ſeveral meetings had 

been held on pretences which deceived the pe- 
netration of the Spaniards, and their military 5 
preparations had been carried on chiefly among B 
the mountains of Alpuxara. The marquis "Ea 
Mondej: ar, indeed, notwithſtandin g theſe pre- 
cautions, had conceived a ſuſpicion of their de- 
ſigns, and had repreſented to Philip the neceſ- 
ſity of ſending him a much more powerful 
army than was at preſent under his commanc. I 

But there ſubſiſted at this, time a violent jea- | * 
louſy between that nobleman and Deza the 1 

5 chancellor, which aroſe from a competition 

concerning the rights of their reſpective offices. 

Deza, prompted by his animoſity againſt the | 

marquis, endeavoured to diſcredit his account 

of the hoſtile intentions of the Moors, and to 

perſuade the king that there was in reality no 185 
danger of a revolt, and that the edict lately 71 
publiſhed might be ſufficiently enforced by a 

_ vigorous exerciſe of the civil power alone; tut | 

that Mondejar was deſirous that a war ſhould | b 
be kindled, becauſe he expected that the whole 
adminiſtration of it would be committed to 

himſelf, and the count of Tendilla his ſon. 


PniL Ir, though naturally provident and ſuſ- 
picious, and more inclined to fear than hope, 
was by his counſellors, who were Deza's friends, | 
Vol. I. | W N 


a 
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* 0.0 K le to believe his repreſentation of che matter, 
— rather than that of the marquis. And thus the 


1568 


march of the troops for which Mondejar had 
applied was delayed, and the garriſon of Gra- 
nada ſuffered to continue ſo weak, that had it 
not been for an accident which could not be 

| foreſeen, that city would have fallen into the 
hands of the Moreſcoes. Aben-Humeya hav- 


ing held a ſecret correſpondence with the inha- 


bitants of the town of Albaicin, which com- 


municates with the city of Granada, and may 


be conſidered as a part of it, gave orders about 


the end of December to Aben-Farax, one of 
his principal officers, to march thither with a 
body of between fix and ſeven thouſand men. 


Had theſe troops reached Albaicin at the time 


expected, the inhabitants would have joined 
them, and thereby have made up an army by 
which the garriſon muſt have been overpower- 


ed; but by a fall of ſnow upon a neighbouring 
mountain, over which they were obliged to 
paſs, they were all prevented from advancing 


except about one hundred and fifty. * With 
theſe Aben-Farax himſelf entered Albaicin in 


the middle of the night; and if he could have 
prevailed upon the inhabitants to take arms 


and join him, he might ſtill have made him- 


ſelf maſter of the town ; but though well af- 
fected to his cauſe, they were deterred from de- 
claring in his favour by obſerving how ſmall 


à nuMme 
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a number of troops he had brought along with 3 0 0 K 


him; ſo that, after having continued in the 
place for ſome hours, he was obliged, before 
the approach of day, to make his eſcape to the 
mountain where: his army had been ſtopt. Phi- 
lip's eyes were then opened, with t to the 


IS. 
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contradictory -lnforragtigns which he had re- 


. 


eee of thoſe troops for which the. Mar- 
Wie of Mondejar _ applied. 


"Appn-Huay a- in the mean time was em- 


Ployed 1 in fortifying the narrow paſſes which led 


into the country of Alpuxara : after which he, 
with one body of troops, and Aben-Farax with 


ſtilities. 


Their hoz 


another, went from place to place, exhorting 


or compelling the Moreſcoes to revolt; de- 


ſtroying the altars and i images in the churches, 


which they converted into moſques; and put- 


ting to death, in the moſt barbarous manner, 


all the prieſts and other Chriſtians who refuſed 


to embrace the Mahometan religion. / 


In order to check their progreſs, the mar- 
quis of Mondejar ſet out from Granada as ſoon 
as he had collected a ſufficient number of 
troops for his intended enterpriſe. The Mo- 
reſcoes diſputed with him for ſome time the 


entrance into the mountains; but they were 


unable to withſtand long the bold intrepid cf- 
— e forts 


w 


They ſob- 
mit to the 
marquis of 


Mondejar 0 


/ 
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forts of the Spaniſh infantry. Mondejar tri- 


umphed over them at every paſs; put many of 
them to the ſword; took a great number of 
priſoners, and at laſt obliged Aben-Humeya 
to fly with the ſhattered remains of his army, 


to the more inacceſſible; parts of the mountains. 


In a few months almoſt the whole region of 


Alpuxara was ſubdued. The people, being 


every where intimidated by the rapidity of 
Mondejar's progreſs, laid down their arms, 
and either came to him in numerous bodies, 
or ſent deputies, to ſue for peace. This he 
readily granted, on condition of their yielding 


| obedience in future to the king's authority; 


and he at the ſame time gave them protection 
againſt (what they had but too much reaſon to 


diread) the rapine and violence of the Spaniſh 


ſoldiers. The marquis de los Velez, who 
commanded a body of troops in the neigh- 


bourhood of Almeria, was no leſs ſucceſsful 
in diſlodging the Moreſcoes from ſome ſtrong 


holds near the ſea-coaſts, where they had forti- 


fied themſelves with a view to favour the de- 
{cent of the Moors and Turks. And now the 
marquis of Mondejar, believing the war to be 
almoſt entirely extinguiſhed, and that Aben- 


 Humeya muſt either ſoon ſurrender or make 


his eſcape out of the kingdom, ſent intelligence 
of his ſucceſs to Philip, and deſired that a part 
of the troops might be recalled. He at the 


\ | n 
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ſame time recommended the treating gently 
both ſuch of the Moreſcoes as had ſubmitted, 


and ſuch of them as had been taken priſoners. 
But unfortunately this nobleman's enemies at 


court had much greater influence than his 


friends; and Philip was of himſelf much more 
inclined to harſhneſs and ſeyerity, than to le- 


nity and mercy. Without regard to Monde- 


jar's repreſentations, a royal mandate was im- 
mediately diſpatched, commanding all the pri- 
ſoners above eleven years of age, without 


diſtinction of ſex or 8 to be ſold for 


ſlaves b. 


Tus barbarous treatment of their country- 


men revived in the minds of ſuch of the Mo- 


reſcoes as had ſubmitted, all their wonted ab- 


horrence of the Spaniſh yoke; and ſoon after- 


wards they Nan were treated with equal 
NO: 


Wnernzn Philip's exchequer was in reality 


drained at this time by his late expenſive ar- 
maments in the Mediterranean, and his war in 


the Netherlands, or whether his miniſters only 


pretended this to be the caſe, in order to gra- 


— 


b The effect of this villas treatment, ſays a Spaniſh - 


hiſtorian (Ferreras), was, that great numbers of the Mo- 
reſco women languiſhed in ſlavery for a little time, and then 
fouk under their calamities. 


Aag. tify 
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B 0 * tify their malignity againſt Mondejar, does not 


264-4 "ol ſufficiently appear ; bur whatever was the cauſe, 
7568 


the arrears due to the troops were ſo great, that 
the marquis of Mondejar was unable to diſ- 
charge them. The uſual conſequence of the 
in. payment of an army quickly followed. The 


general loſt his authority, and the ſoldiers, 


and ſeveral of the officers, deſerted their ſta- 
tions, and ſpread themſelves over the country; 
plundering, and even butchering and carrying 
off i into ſlavery great numbers of thoſe Moref- 
coes for whoſe fecurity he had pledged his 
faith. Mondejar ſeems to have exerted him- 
ſelf ſtrenuouſly to put a ſtop to theſe enormi- 
ties, by ſending out ſuch of his troops as he 
could truſt, to reſtrain or chaſtiſe the delinquents. 

But his endeavours were in a great meaſure 
fruitleſs. The Spaniards ſtill continued to 
embrace every opportunity of indulging their 
rapacity ; and afterwards left their ſtandards, 
and went off to the neighbouring provinces with 
their prey. | a 


Taz Moreſcoes, highly exaſperated W the 
multiplied oppreſſions which they ſuffered, re- 


pented of their late ſubmiſſion; and, being 


now convinced that there was no ſafety in truſt- 


ing to any treaty with an enemy ſo cruel and 
perfidious, they reſumed their arms, took ample 


voengeance on ſcattered e of the Spaniards, 


whom 
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whom they ſurpriſed among the mountains, 
and again arranged themſelves under the ban- 
ners of their king. It happened about this 
time, that Aben-Humeya received from Africa 
. areinforcement of four hundred Turks; who, 

it was pretended, were ſoon to be followed by 
a powerful fleet and army. And thus the Mo- 
reſcoes were determined, partly by hope, and 


358 
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partly by vengeance and deſpair, to make a 


| ſecond trial of the fortune of war; the cala- 
mities attending which, they thought, could. 
not exceed thoſe which: they had lately: expe- 
nenced | in the time of peace, 


Tux ks of this ſecond revolt were very. 


differently interpreted. by the marquis of Mon- 
dejar's enemies and friends. By the former it 
was ſaid, © that this nobleman had erred egre- 
giouſly, both! in his manner of conducting the 
war, and in his treatment of the rebels, when 
they laid down their arms. For it was abſurd 
to expect that an enemy ſo treacherous as the 


Moreſcoes, would regard their engagements 


any longer than they found it neceſſary; and 
no leſs abſurd to hope that ſuch obſtinate infi- 


dels would ever be fincere converts to the Chri- 


ſtian faith. Their late ſacrilege, and the bar- 
barous cruelties which they had exerciſed againſt 


the prieſts, and other Chriſtians, had called ' 


aloud for vengeance; and juſtice, as yell as 
„ ſound 
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ſound policy, had required, that they fl ould” 
all have been put to che N or ſold 288 
ſlaves.” 15 15 e | 


| Wer the marquis, on the other hand, and 


his adherents, repreſented, That this deluded 


people had been chaſtiſed with ſufficient ſeve- 
rity, for enormities into which. their leaders 


had betrayed them. That humanity, and a 
regard to the intereſt of the king, had prevent- 


ed him from ſacrificing to revenge, the lives 
of ſo many thouſand uſeful ſubjects, moſt of 
whom were innocent of the crimes that had 
been committed; and by whoſe deſtruction ſo 
great a part of the kingdom would have been 
rendered deſolate: beſides, that there was no 
reaſon to believe that the Moreſcoes would have 


violated their faith, if the troops could have 


been kept under proper diſcipline; which he 


. h ad found it impoſſible to maintain, partly 


Don John 
of Auſtria 
commander 
in chief, 


Through the negligence of ſome of the king's 
- miniſters in making remittances for their pay; 


and partly through the pains which ſome per- 


| ſons i in power had taken to ruin his AY: . 


Berwzrn theſe cantraditcty: repicfimnlaiidy 
Philip was at a loſs to determine what mea- | 
ſures to purſue. But at laſt, either becauſe he 
himſelf, and moſt of his counſellors diſapproved 


of Mondejar's lenity in ſo eaſily receiving the 


Moreſcoes 
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Moreſcoes into favour, or becauſe he did not 'B 0 0 K 
incline to ſubject that nobleman's enemies to We 


the mortification of ſeeing him ſtill continued 
in the ſupreme command, he reſolved to be- 
ſtow it upon his natural rn Don John of 
, Auftria. 


4. 


Tunis young prince, whoſe mother was a 


German, of the name of Blomberg, a native of 
Ratiſbon, had been educated privately by Lewis 


Quixada, lord of Villagarcia ; for whoſe ſon 
he had paſſed, till Philip's arrival in Spain in 


the year one thouſand five hundred and fifty- 
nine. Soon after this, Philip having, agree- 


ably to his father's requeſt, acknowledged Don' 


John for his brother; had appointed him a 


houſehold ſuitable to his rank, and beſtowed- 


the ſaine attention on his education as on char 
of his own ſon. 


ResEMBLING his father in * 1 
of his perſon, and in the courteouſneſs of his 
manners, Don John diſcovered, from his youth, 


the love of arms; and gave many conſpicuous 
| proofs of thoſe accompliſhments by which he 


became afterwards one of the moſt illuſtrious 
perſonages of the age © , 


Bor as at this time he was only about twenty- 
two years old, and did not poſſeſs any military 
© Strada, An, 1578, 


experience, 
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0.0K experience, Philip, although he conferred ugan 
him the title of commander in chief, forbad 


1568. 
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him to take the command. of the troops into his 
own hands, and e Wnt that in the whole 
management of the war he ſhould conform to 


the opinion of certain counſellors whom he 


appointed to aſſiſt him. Theſe were, the arch- | 
biſhop of Granada, Deza the preſident of the 


Chancery, the duke de Seſſa, the marquis of 


Mondejar, and Don Lewis de Requeſens, the 
grand commendator of Caſtile, whom he named 


5 for Don Johw's leutanant. ; 


Fun war was now profecuted in different 
quarters at the fame time, and a greater num- 


ber of troops employed than formerly. But 
the ſucceſs was not anſwerable to the expecta- 


tions that had been formed. The Moreſcoes 


The Moreſ- 
coes are en- 
tirely ſub- 

dued, 


— 


diſcovered on many occaſions that they were 


not deſtitute of valour, and in ſome rencoun- 
ters they came off victorious, 


Dor jonr, in the mean time, grown ex- 
tremely impatient under the reſtraints which 
had been impoſed on him, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the king to permit him to command the 
forces in perſon; and he at length obtained his 
requeſt. After which, having got his army 
reinforced, he himſelf marched againſt the Mo- 
reſcoes on one ſide, while Requeſens and the 


marquis 
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marquis de los Velez attacked them on a- Bo 0 K 


nother. But the Morefcoes, undiſciplined, in- land | 


completely armed, and diſheartened by the diſ- 
appointment of their hopes of aſſiſtance from 
the Turks and Moors, were not a match for 
ſuch numerous regular forces as were now em- 
ployed to reduce them, and their ruin was 
haſtened by the diſſentions of ſome of their 
leaders, and the treachery of others. Aben- 
Humeya was privately murdered by the friends 


of his wife, whoſe father he had put to deathi 


on account of his ſecret practices with the Spa- 


niards. Another chief, called Aben-Aboo, was 


elected king in his ſtead; and be too ſuffered: 
the ſame fate, from the hands of ſome of his 


* 


officers, who hoped by this ſacrifice to atone 


for their rebellion. With the death of this 
leader, the war, which had laſted almoſt two 


years, was concluded. 


| Nerrutz Don b nor Requeſens acquired 
any glory by their conduct in this war; nor did 
they preſerve themſelves free on. * os Ol 


- 3" deſeribisg this war, the Spaniſh hiſtorians have de- 
ſcended to the moſt minute detail. But amidſt the endleſs 
multiplicity of little events and incidents which they relate, 

there is almoſt no variety, and no diſplay either of courage 

or conduct that can intereſt a reader in the peruſal. This 
part of the Spaniſh hiſtory is beſides rendered peculiarly diſ- 
guſting by the numerous ſcenes of barbarous crueky which 

It © ens 1 

5 | tation 
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B 00 K tation of inhumanity and implacable revenge, - 

which in this age was ESR caſt 2 the 
_ Sram 


NO other apology can be offered for the 
dreadful ſeverities which they exerciſed, but 
that their conduct was conformable to the in- 
ſtructions given them by the king. For Phi- 
lip had diſapproved of the lenity with which the 
Moreſcoes had been treated by the marquis of 
Mondejar, and, while he liſtened only to the 
voice of ſuperſtition or reſentment, forgot what 
every wiſe king will regard as the moſt ſacred 
maxim of his policy, that the ſtrength and 
glory of a prince depend on the number and 
1 of his ſubjects. | 


f "Yor this bigotted atrech ſet no bounds' 
to his abhorrence- of thoſe who deviated, or 
whom he ſuſpected of deviating, from the ca- 
tholic faith. Agreeably to his inſtructions, 
great numbers of the Moreſcoes living peace- 
ably in the plains of Granada, were, upon ſuſ- 
picion of their correſponding with the infur- 
gents, put to death. All the inhabitants of 
ſome villages and diſtricts, men, women, and 
children, were extirpated. All the priſoners 
of both ſexes were either executed or deprived 
of their liberty. And of thoſe Moreſcoes who 


had refuſed to join in the rebellion, all but a 


few, 
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few, without whom certain manufactures could 3 O LEY 
not be carried on, were torn from their natiye⁊ 


homes, and tranſported into the interior Pro- 
vinces; where they were expoſed to the inju- 
ries and inſults of a haughty people, and many 


of them by their poverty reduced to a ſtate of 


dependence on the Caſtilians, which differed 
little from the condition of ſuch of their coun- 
trymen as had been fold for ſlaves. 


Sven was the concluſion of this war ; during 
which, notwithſtanding the great diſparity be- 


tween the contending parties, Philip was ex- 


poſed to greater danger than at any other period 
of his reign. Had the Moreſcoes made them- 
ſelves maſters of the city of Granada, in their 


; attempt on which they failed, more through 


chance and accident, than miſconduct or the 
want of ſtrength; or had they prevailed with 
Selim the Turkiſh emperor, to intereſt himſelf 
in their behalf; ſeveral towns in Andaluſia, 
and almoſt the whole kingdom of Valentia, 
which was moſtly inhabited by Moreſcoes, 
would have joined in the revolt; and, in that 
caſe, ſo great an army might have been raiſed, 


as, with the aſſiſtance of the Moors in Barbary, 


would have furniſhed employment for many 
years to all the forces which the king, who was 


at the ſame time engaged in war with his ſub- 


jects 
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2 Oc o jects in the Netherlands, could have collected 
20 oppoſe them. 


1568. 


Bur Wen for Philip, and perhaps for 
Chriſtendom, the Sultan was at this time in- 


tent upon proſecuting the war of Cyprus againſt 
the Venetians, and from that war he could not 
be diverted, although Mahomet, his grand 


viſier, and the wiſeſt of all his courtiers, ad- 


viſed him earneſtly to ſuſpend the proſecution 
of it, and not to neglect the preſent happy 


opportunity of turning his arms againſt the 


king of Spain *, : 


* Thuanus, lib, xlviii. Ferreras, An. 49669 9-70. Ca- 
n, lib. viii. 
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I was not long before Selim had reaſon to Þ 0.0 K 


%. 


X. 


be ſorry that he had not liſtened to this ad 


1571. 


vice, as Philip had no ſooner completed the war with 
reduction of the Moreſcoes, than he entered e 


into an alliance againſt him with the republic 
of Venice, the PoPe, and ſeveral others of the 
Italian ſtates and princes. The papal throne 


was filled at this time by the celebrated Pius 
the Fifth, who by his merit had raiſed himſelf 


from obſcurity 'to the popedom ; and though 
ſtrongly tinctured with ſome of the vices which 
- characteriſed the eccleſiaſtics of that age, was 
endued with certain royal virtues which ren- 


dered him worthy of the exalted ftation to 


which he had been advanced. Having been 
ſolicited by the Venetians, to employ his in- 
| fluence to procure aſſiſtance from the Chriſtian 


princes againſt the Sultan, who, in the time of 


peace, and in violation of a ſolemn treaty, had 
invaded the iſle of Cyprus, Pius readily con- 
ſented to their requeſt, and, with a zeal be- 
coming the head of the heh, eſpouſed their 
cauſe. 


Hts application, however, to moſt of the 


European monarchs was without effect. For, 
; „ beſides 
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'B . K heſides that the ſeaſon of cruſades was now : 
w=—— over, and that the moſt ſuperſtitious princes 


2571, 


Philip's 
le gue with 
the cope 
and he Ve- 
Nctians, 


were, in that-age, governed more. by political 
views than religious zeal, he found almoſt all 
of them unable to grant the aſſiſtance which he 


_ ſolicited. The emperor Maximilian had lately | 


concluded a truce with the Sultan, which it 
was greatly his intereſt to maintain. The at- 


_ tention of the F rench king, who had been long 
in alliance with the Porte, was ingroſſed by 
thoſe inveterate factions into which his king- 


dom was divided. Sebaſtian, king of Portu- 


gal, was too young ; and Sigiſmund of Poland 


too much worn out with the infirmities of age 


to engage in any foreign enterpriſe. Philip 
was the only great prince in Europe with whom 
Pius had reaſon to expect ſucceſs in his preſent 


application. That monarch's zeal, as well as 
his power, was greater than that of any other 
European prince, and from the ſituation of his 
dominions, and the enmity which had long ſub- 


ſiſted between him and the Turkiſh Sultans, he 
had no leſs reaſon to dread the increaſe of the 
Ottoman power, than either he PE or the 


Venetians. 


Wirnour heſitation therefore he reſolved to 
comply with the requeſt that was now made to 
him, and readily entered into an alliance, by 


which he bound himſelf to pay one half of the 
* 


. 
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expence of that powerful armament which it * 


public of Venice engaged to defray three-fourths 
of the other half, and the 120 the remainder. 


Ss” 


| Tux preparations | Ripylated were ond on 


with the utmoſt celerity and diſpatch, and about 


the middle of September a fleet was ready to 


ſail from Meſſina, conſiſting of upwards of two 
hundred and fifty ſhips of war, beſides ſhips of 
burden, and, if we may believe the cotempora- 
ry hiſtorians, carrying near fifty thouſand men ; 


fourteen thouſand of whom were furniſhed by 
ms princes: and ſtates of _— 2 


T HE Chief ent of this mighty arma- 
ment was given to Don John of Auſtria, for 


whom the title of Generaliſſimo was invented 


on this occaſion. The Grand Commendator 


Requeſens was appointed his lieutenant, and 
under him were the marquis de Santa-Croce, 
Doria, M. Antony Colonna, commander of 
the pope's gallies, and Sebaſtian Veniero, whe. 
commanded thoſe of the Venetians. 4 


Tux aged pontiff, owetioped. to obſerve 45 
his negociations had been attended with ſo great 


ſucceſs, indulged the moſt ſanguine hopes with 
regard to the iſſue of the war; and, as if he had 


received a revelation concerning it from Hea- 
„ B b 5 ven, 
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ven, | he exhorted Don John to embrace the 


firſt opportunity of engaging with the enemy, 
over whom he aſſured: him he would obtain a 
complete victory. He ſent him at the ſame time 
a conſecrated ſtandard, and a number of ec- 
cleſiaſtics to officiate in ſacred things on board 


the ſhips; and ordered a faſt and jubilee to be 


proclaimed, with an abſolution from their ſins, 
to all who ſhould acquit themſelves with ho- 


nour againſt the Infidets.- 


Selim*s pre- 


| parations, 


SELIM, on is * 5 exerted himſelf 5 
ſtrenuouſly in providing againſt ſo great a dan- 
ger as now threatened to overwhelm him; and 
although a part of his troops were ſtill employ- 


ed in reducing Cyprus, he was able, through 


the great reſources which he poſſeſſed, to equip 


a fleet ſtill more numerous than that of the 
__ _ Chriſtian allies. Hali, to whom the chief com- 


The battle 
of Lepanto. 


mand of it was given, arrived on the weſtern 
coaſt of Greece about the time when Don John 
ſet ſail from Sicily; and the two fleets came in 
ſight of each other, with a reſolution not to 
decline fighting, on the 7th of — near 
the gulph of Lepanto. 


| Tan battle was begun 1 the two wakes 
and their example was followed by all the other 
commanders, as faſt as the wind, or the gene- 
ral orders which they had received, would per- 
mit 
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mit them to adyance. Between Don John and » 2 
the Baſha the engagement was bloody and ob- 
ſtinate. After cannonading one another for 


ſome time, they came to cloſe fight, and grap- 
pled with each other. The Spaniſh ſoldiers 
thrice | boarded the enemy's ſhip, and were 
thrice repulſed with great ſlaughter. But at laſt 


Don John having received a reinforcement of 


two hundred men from the marquis of Santa- 
Croce, the Turks were overpowered, - Hali 
himſelf was killed, and all on board were either 


put to the ſword or taken priſoners. The creſ- 


cent of Mahomet was then taken down, and 
the ſtandard of the croſs erected i in its ſtead; 


after which, Don John, in order to intimidate 


the enemy, gave orders to have the head of the 


Turkiſh admiral fixed upon a long pole, which 


was faſtened to the topmaſt ; and ſhouts were 
ſent from ſhip to Bip of * and victory. 


Tax contending parties were in the mean 

time engaged in every quarter in furious com- 
bat with each other, fighting hand to hand, 
as on a field of battle, and employing not only 
guns and muſkets, but arrows, pikes, javelins, 


and all the other, ancient as well as modern, 


weapons of war. Both Turks and Chriſtians 
gave the moſt ſtriking diſplays of proweſs and 
intrepidity. Great numbers fell on both ſides, 


and the ſea for ſeveral miles was tinged with 
B ä blood, 
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—— carcaſes. At laſt the Chriſtians were almoſt 
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blood, and covered with "mangled limbs and 


every where victorious. The Chriſtian ſlaves, 
by whom the Turkiſh gallies were rowed, took 
courage from the ſucceſs with which the arms 
of the allies were attended, broke looſe from 


their chains, and contributed not a little to fix 


the victory; while great numbers of the Spaniſh 


and Italian galley-ſlaves, prompted by the hopes 


of recovering their liberty, having obtained 
permiſſion from their officers, boarded and at- 
tacked the enemy with irreſiſtible fury, and 


diſplayed a contempt of danger with which 


nothing but deſpair, or the abhorrence of ſla- 
very, could have inſpired them. The Turks 


were at the ſame time greatly diſheartened by 


* 


the loſs of their admiral; and being tempted 
by the hopes of making their eſcape upon a 


coaſt inhabited by their fellow- ſubjects, many 
of them ran their ſhips aſhore, and left them 


an eaſy prey to the enemy. 


* 


Tux Chriſtian fleet was much better manned 
than the Turkiſh, and the ſoldiers, having been 
a ſhor ter time at ſea, were more freſh and vi- 
gorous. They were infinitely better furniſhed 
with mails and helmets, and made much more 
uſe of fire-arms than the enemy, many of whom 
were armed oily with bows and arrows, the 


wounds inflicted by which were ſeldom mortal. 


The 
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The prows of the "Turkiſh gallies were likewiſe 
more open and defenceleſs; and the wind, which \ 


at firſt was favourable, changed ſuddenly againſt 
them, and greatly facilitated the motions of 
the Chriſtian fleet. From theſe cauſes, added 
to the fortunate bravery of Don John, ſeconded 
by the prudent and intrepid conduct of Reque- 
ſens, Santa-Croce, Colonna, and above all 


2 ; 
200k, 


wag} 


11. 


of Veniero, Barbarigo, and other noble Vene- 


tians, the allies gained the moſt memorable 


victory of which we read in the n of mo- 


dern times. 


Ir. was not indeed obtained 1 conſi- 
derable loſs. Near ten thouſand of the Chri- 
ſtians were killed in the engagement, or died 
afterwards of their wounds. Among theſe was 


the Venetian Proveditor, Barbarigo, a noble 


man equally celebrated for his wiſdom, his va- 
lour, and his moderation. His death was deeply 


lamented by the allies, and proved an irrepa- 


rable misfortune to the common cauſe. But to 
compenſate for theſe loſſes, near fifteen thouſand 
_ Chriſtians were delivered from captivity; and 


The loſs on 
both ſides, 


of the Turks, above five and twenty thouſand 


were killed, and ten thouſand taken priſoners. 
A hundred and thirty of their ſhips fell into the 
enemy's hands, and all the reſt were either ſunk 


or battered to pieces, or burnt, except between 


. and forty with which Ulucciali, the fa- 
$03: mn 


The allies 
retura 
home. 
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mous corfair; eſcaped to Conſtantinople, through 
his ſuperior kill in n 2 his N 
1 of the ſeas. 


— 


Tuts a nina over 5 implacable 
enemy of Chriſtendom, ſpread univerſal joy 
throughout all Europe; and Don John, to 
whom as commander in chief it was princi- 
pally aſcribed, was celebrated every where as 
the greateſt hero of the age. No perſon had 
more reaſon to rejoice than Philip, yet he re- 
ceived the meſſenger with a cold indifference; 
which his contemporaries were not inclined to 


> < # ff 


Jealouſy of his brother's 8 of which he gave 
afterwards a more convincing proof. «Don 


John,“ ſaid he, 4e has gained the victory, but 


he hazarded too much: he might have loſt it.” 
The pope's joy on this occaſion was more ſin- 
cere. When he received the news, he cried 
out, in the words of ſacred writ, « There was 


"| man ſent from God whoſe name was John.“ | 


Bur the fruits of this W victory were 
not proportional to the joy which it excited. 
The ſeveral admirals differed widely from one 


another with regard to the meaſures proper to 


be taken in the further proſecution of the war. 
Although Don John had been honoured with 


| the extraordinary * of Generaliſſimo, yet 


6 0 om 
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according to the treaty of alliance no matter "wg : 
of importance could - be determined without nd 
the conſent of the other commanders. Hs 1511: 
would have ſailed immediately after the battle 

for the Dardanelles, to intercept the remains 

of the Turkiſh fleet; and to block up the com- 
munication between Conſtantinople and the 
Mediterranean; but the Venetians and other 
members of the couneil of war refuſed to agree 

to this propoſal. Other enterpriſes were after- 
wards propoſed, and rejected; nor could they 1 
fix on any one common meaſure, but that f 
returning home, to repair the damage which 
had been ſuſtained, and to prepare for reſum- 
ing a operations i in the ſpring. 


8 


05 long after Don John s arrival at Meſſina, Embaſſy of 
the Chriſtians in Albania and Macedonia, filled pa oro 

with admiration of his character, and believing T 
that it muſt be long before the Turks could 

recover from the blow which they had received, 

ſent an embaſſy to make him an offer of the 
ſovereignty over them, and to aſſure him, that, 

if he would come to their aſſiſtance with a fleet 

and army, they would ſhake off the Turkiſh 

yoke, and ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in 

his ſervice. | 


1 


„Don John, whoſe ruling paſſion was ambi- 
tion, vould gladly have this tempting 
Bb4 offer, 
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.B 915 K offer, but was obliged. to inform the ambaſſa- 
doors, that before he could comply with their 


OY —  —  — 


18 


3 


| requeſt, the king muſt be conſulted, and his 


conſent obtained. He accordingly ſent imme- 
dis ate notice to his brother of the propoſal that 
had been made to him. And Philip, whether 


| prompted by jealouſy, as was generally believed, 
or by motives: of prudence , and policy, as he 


= gave out, put an end at once to any hopes 


which, Don John might have conceived. by 


, an enterpriſe "muſt be laid alide, leſt the = 


tians ſhould take the alarm, and abandon. the 
confederacy. This, i it is not improbable, would 


Have happened, fince the Venetians had no leſs 


Prepara- 
tions of the 
Turks. 


reaſon to dread the neighbourhood of the Spa- 


niards than of the Turks; and had beſides a 
claim themſelves to a part of thoſe territories, 


to the e of which Don John ring. 


In the mean time Ulucciali, whom. Selim 


had made commander i in chief of all his naval | 
forces, exerted himſelf with extraordinary vi- 
gour and activity i in wes out a new Met. to 


4 


were the rant of 45 Turkiſh empire, that 
he was ready by the month of April to leave 
Conſtantinople, with, more than two hundred 


| gallies, beſides 2 great number of other ſhips. | 


5 2 Wirrn 
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towns into a poſture of defence; chaſtiſed with 


great ſeverity many of thoſe Chriſtians who had © | 
been concerned in the invitation given to on 
John; and afterwards took his ſtation at Modon 
in the Morea, with an intention to watoly there | 


deen e e b 0 fm 


Hz had-full leifore to finiſh all 15 5 previ. 

tions which he judged to be neceſſary. The 
allies diſputed long with one another concern- 
ing the plan of their future operations; and at 
laſt when, through the inactivity which their 
diſſentions had occaſioned, it was become ne- 
ceſſary for them to drop their ſcheme of con- 
queſt 1 in Greece and Africa, and to go a ſecond 
time in queſt of the Turkiſh fleet, Philip hav- 


ing conceived a ſuſpicion that the court of 


France-had, in order to gratify the Sultan, 


formed the deſign of attacking him in Pied- 
mont, or the Netherlands, ſent inſtructions to 


Don John to delay for ſome time longer his de- 
parture from Meſſina. At this place the Spa- 


niſh fleet remained till after the maſſacre of St. : 


Bartholomew ; when Philip, being delivered 


from his anxiety with regard to the intentions 


of the French court, gave his brother permiſ- 
fion t to join the Venetians, and to act in con- 


. 
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Wirz this fleet he coaſted along Negropont, B 0 2 K 
the Morea, and Epirus; put the | maritime + — 
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fighting. 
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cert with them-in- proſecuting the war r againſt 


Gd nee 


ſits it was the laſt 455 of ng wt the 


allies could effectuate a junction of their forces; 
and it was the middle of September before they 


came in ſight of the enemy. Immediately after 


their arrival on the Grecian coaſt, Ulucciali 


drew out his fleet, as if he intended to offer 


battle; but no ſooner had he made a ſingle 


diſcharge of his artillery, in the way of bra- 


vado or defiance, than he retired under the 
fortifications of Modon. Theſe he had ſtrength- 7 5 


ened in ſuch a manner, as to render it extremely 
dangerous for the allies to approach; and he 


reſolved to lie in wait there for ſome favourable 


opportunity of attacking them, or at leaſt to 
keep his fleet in readineſs to haraſs and inter- 


rupt them, in caſe er ſhould N a de- 
ſcent. 


. 2 of this genen! 


officers to conſider of the meaſures proper to 


be purſued in caſe the Turkiſh admiral ſhould 
perſiſt in his reſolution to decline fighting. It 
was thought impracticable to force their way 
into the harbour of Modon ; and therefore it 
was reſolved to put the forces on ſhore, and to 
beſiege the town by land. But from this at- 
tempt they were e ſoon deterred, by the infor- 

mation 
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which was ſo completely fortified, that they 
could not expett to reduce it before the 1 55 
proven of winter. i 


12 
« 


Ir was next agreed to attempt the reduction 


weſtern coaſt of the Morea, not many miles 
from Modon. The conduct of this enterpriſe 


mation which they received from ſome troops 3 0 * 


ſent to reconnoitre the ſtrength of the place 


1572. 


* 


Siege of Na- 


was committed to Alexander Farneſe, prince of 
Parma, who ſome years afterwards filled all 


Europe with his renown, and acquired the 


character of one of the greateſt generals of this 


or perhaps of any other age. But the preſent 
undertaking did not afford him an opportunity 
of diſplaying thoſe ſuperior talents for which 
he is ſo juſtly celebrated. The garriſon was 


powerfully reinforced by detachments ſent from 


Modon ; and ſo numerous an army was drawn 

together from the neighbouring towns, and ſent 

by Ulucciali to attack the beſiegers, that Far- 
neſe, after battering the ramparts for ſeveral 

days, was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and put 

| his forces on board the fleet; which ſoon after- 
wards ſer ſail for Meſſina. 


| SOME months before this time the league 
had ſuffered an irreparable loſs, by the death 
of the pope ; whoſe ſucceſſor Gregory the XIIlth 

. 1 | 5 had 


vatino, 


of Navarino, which is another town on the 


18 raiſed, 


Death of 
Pius, 
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B O 0 * had neither the ſame zeal nor the ſame influ- 
—.— ence and authority. Gregory, however, en- 


tered readily into his predeceſſor's views, and 
ſhewed himſelf willing to purſue the plan which 
Pius had adopted. And Philip, who was now 
entirely free from his apprehenſions of a French 
invaſion, had reſolved to exert himſelf more 
than ever in the proſecution | of the war. But 
the Venetians having been highly diſſatisfied 
with the inactivity of the Spaniſh fleet in the 
preceding ſummer; and finding that, after a 
trial of two years they had, notwithſtanding the 
victory of Lepanto, derived little advantage 
from the war, to compenſate for the great ex- 
pence which it had coſt them, they liſtened to 
propoſals made them by the French ambaſſa- 
dor, and through his interceſſion concluded a 
ſeparate peace with the Sultan. | 


Tux pope and Don John expreſſed their in- 
dignation againſt the Venetians on this occa- 
fion without reſerve. But Philip thought it 
beneath his dignity to diſcover either uneaſineſs 
or reſentment; and when intelligence of the 
peace was brought him, he anſwered coolly, 
that he had entered into the league at the deſire 
of the ſovereign pontiff; and that, although 
the Venetians had thought proper to abandon 
it, he would ſtill employ his fleet and army as 
before, for the attainment of thoſe important 
ends, 
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ends, the humbling of the infilels; and the ſe- B * * 


curity of Chriſtendom, with à view to which — 
Nn 5 nee e PC LIEN; 1578. 


Adi b to ks EB AR he fene eden 
to Don John, to Doria, and the marquis of 
Santa-Croce, to employ their utmoſt diligence 
in repairing and au gmenting the fleet, and to 
hold it ready for entering upon action in the 
ſpring. Theſe orders were punctually execut- 
ed. Ulucciali, with the Turkiſh fleet, advan- 
ced as far as Preveſa in Epirus. But neither 
he nor the Spaniſh commanders thought it ex- 
pedient to try their force in a general engage- 
ment. At length Ulucciali, after reinforcing 
the garriſons of the. maritime towns, diſmiſſed 
the corſairs who had come to his aſſiſtance, and 
about the end of the ſummer ſet ſail for Con- 
| ſtantinople. After which Don John, agree- 
ably to his inſtructions from the king, paſſed 
over to Africa, with an intention to undertake 
the reduction of Tunis; carrying with him for 
this purpoſe a fleet of two thouſand ſail, having 
twenty thouſand foot on board, beſides: four 
hundred light horſe, ſeven hundred pioneers, 
and a numerous train of wy artillery. 


Colin was at this time in the hands of the | 
Turks, commanded by Heder Baſha, whom 
Son had lately ſent to govern the town and 

kingdom, 
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ö nce it was conquered by the emperor Charles. 
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2" <a kingdom. Heder, ſeized with conſternation 
— at the approach of the Spaniſh fleet, left Tunis 


with his troops and a great number of the inha- 
bitants, and Don John took poſſeſſion of the 


place, without — with __ imalleſt op- 
| poſition, | ' 


» 


Pniu ir had inſtructed his brother, ſas bs | 


ſent him on this expedition, to deſtroy Tunis, 
and to ſtrengthen the fortifications of the iſle 


and fortreſs of Goletta . But inſtead of com- 


plying with theſe inſtructions, Don John re- 


folved to fortify the town more ſtrongly than 
ever; and having laid the foundations of a new 

fort, or citadel, he treated all the inhabitants 
who remained with lenity and indulgence; and 


engaged many of thoſe who had fled, to return 


and ſubmit to the Spaniſh government ; after 


which he carried back his fleet to Sicily. 


He ſoon diſcovered his intention in acting 
a part ſo contrary to the orders of the king. 
His ſucceſs in an enterpriſe in which the late 
emperor had failed, though entirely owing to 
the cowardice of the Turkiſh governor, had 
inflamed his ambition; and he had conceived 
the hopes that his brother would be perſuaded 


»The Goletta, which 1s fituated at the entrance of the 
bay of Tunis, had been in the hands of the Spaniards ever 


to 
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to grant him the title and dignity of the king of De 
Tunis, in compenſation for the ſovereignty of —_— 


Greece, which he had prevented him from ac- 


cepting. The pope, it is ſaid, had diſapproved , 
of Philip's reſolution to demoliſh Tunis; and 


had ſecretly encouraged, Don John to venture 


upon diſobeying him; from an opinion that the 


erecting a Chriſtian kingdom in Barbary, would 
prove the moſt effectual means of extirpating 


the piratical ſtates. It is certain that Gregory 
warmly ſolicited Philip to confer upon his bro- 
ther the ſovereignty of his new conqueſt, and 
repreſented that all Chriſtendom, and eſpecially 


Spain and Italy, would from thence e the 
moſt ſubſtantial advantages. | 


Pritc4e was conſcious chat, notwirkfihdhig 
his copious reſources, it was beyond his power, 


while the war in the Netherlands ſubſiſted, to 


effectuate the eſtabliſhment of a new kingdom 
in oppoſition to ſo potent an enemy as the Turk- 


iſh Sultan. And he had deſired the fortifica- 
tions of Tunis to be diſmantled, in order to 
| ſave the expence of a numerous garriſon, which 

would be neceſſary for its defence. He did not, 


however, expreſs great reſentment againſt his 
brother for counteracting his inſtructions. But 


when the pope interceded with him to confer 


the ſovereignty on Don John, he replied, 
be 4 als although no perſon could be. more 
ſincerely 


——ͤ— 
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fincerely na than himſelf, for his bro- 
ther's honour -and intereſt ; yet there was much 


ground to doubt, whether either the one or the 


other would be advanced by his complying with 


the pope's requeſt; and that he could not grant 
it, till he ſnould know whether he was able to 
maintain the acquiſition that had been made, 


againſt the formidable armament which the 


Tunis and 


the Goletta 


taken by the 
Turks. 


Sultan was preparing for its recovery. The 
prudence of this reply, whether it did or did 
not proceed from ſome ſecret motive of jea- 
louſy againſt his e Was «folly juſtified by 
the iſſue. 


In the ſummer following, Selim ſent Uluc- _ 
ciali againſt Tunis, with a fleet conſiſting of 
three hundred ſhips, having about forty thou- 
ſand troops on board, under the command of 
his. ſon-in-law Sinan Baſha. The new fort 
which Don John had begun to build, was not 


yet complete. Nor was the garriſon which he 


had left ſtrong enough to hold out long againſt 


ſo great a force. Don John laboured with 
much zeal and anxiety in aſſembling the Spa- 
niſh fleet, with an intention to raiſe the ſiege, 
but he was detained for ſeveral weeks, firſt in 
one harbour, and afterwards in another, by 


tempeſtuous weather and contrary winds. The 


Turks in the mean time being powerfully ſe- 
conded by many thouſand Moors, under the 
governor 
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governor of Tripoli and the viceroy of Algiers, 
puſned forward their operations at the ſame time 

againſt Tunis and the Goletta. The garriſons 
defended themſelves long with the utmoſt 
| bravery ; but at laſt they were overpowered by 


numbers, and both the Goletta and the town 
were en by aſſault. | 


| Pay John was affected in the moſt ſenſible 
manner by this diſaſter ; which ſhewed him the 


2385 
BOOK 
', 
— 
1568. 


folly of his late preſumption, and extinguiſned 


thoſe flattering hopes which he had long in- 
dulged of attaining ſome regal or ſovereign 


eſtabliſnment. His mortification on this occa- 


ſion was the greater, becauſe, after his moſt 
vigorous efforts, the Spaniſh fleet was till too 
weak to enable him to take vengeance on the 
enemy. Philip, for the ſame reaſon, dreaded 


that the Turkiſh commanders would purſue their 


conqueſts, and either attack his other poſſeſ- 
ſions in Africa, or attempt a deſcent in Naples 


or Sicily, and it is probable that his apprehen- 


ſions would have proved but too well founded, 
had not Selim died about this time, and left 


his throne to his ſon Amurath the Third; who 


devoted the beginning of his reign to the arts 
of peace * . 


f Prince Cantemir's Hiſt. of the Ottoman empire. An- 
tonio Herrera; z and Ferreras1 in hoc anno, Miniana, lib. vii. 
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RING th 1 the courſe of 851 8 BOOK 
| related i in the preceding book, A VAIICTY - ym 
of important events happened i in the Nether- d of 
lands, which require a more circumſtantial 2 
narration, 5 


os pong the prince of 3 * count 
Lewis of Naſſau, it was confeſſed even by the 
duke of Alva's enemies, that he acted with the 
moſt conſummate prudence; and if his con- 
duct afterwards had been equally prudent, he 
might, notwithſtanding the general odium 

which his tyranny had excited againſt him, 
have preſerved the Netherlands in obedience 
to his authority. For if ſuch of the people as 
C c-2 were 
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B O 0 K were diſaffected to his 7 overnment remained 
o 


—.— quiet while the prince 


Orange was at hand 
to favour their attempts, it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that, after all their hopes of aſſiſtance were ex- 
tinguiſned, they would have ever dared to diſ- 
pute his will. And indeed the ſpirits of this 
unhappy people, at the preſent period, ſeem to 
have been ſo entirely broken, and their minds 


ſo deeply impreſſed with awe and terror, that 


nothing could have inſpired them with the 
courage which they afterwards diſplayed, but 
inſolence and oppreſſion carried to the moſt en- 

ormous height. 8 


As ſoon as the army of the prince of Orange 
was diſbanded, Alva diſmiſſed his German ca- 
valry, and having diſtributed the greateſt part 
of his infantry into winter- quarters, he ſet out 
himſelf with the remainder for Bruſſels; where, 
after a triumphant entry, he ordered his victor 
to be celebrated with every ſpecies of rejoicing. 
He then commanded a ſolemn thankſgiving 
for the ſucceſs which had attended his arms tp 
be obſerved through all the provinces; and or- 
dered a ſtatue of himſelf to be formed in braſs, 
and medals to be ſtruck, which, while they 
ſerved to perpetuate the memory. of his ex- 
ploits, g gave proof of a degree of vanity and arro- 
gance, which put his friends to the bluſh, and 
made the world unwilling to yield him that | 

praiſe 
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Prat, which his vigour and abilities 8 p 8 
b ; 
aye LT him b. One of the firſt Ae, re | 
f a | ; raf Þ3 3311 


We ak of hatch he was Ea Ma 4 
triumphal chariot, with a Victory behind him putting a | 
crown upon his head. In his right-hand he held a-ſword, 205 006. T8 
to fignify chat he had conquered count Lewis by. open 5 | 
force ; and in the left, an zgis, to expreſs that wildom of 
which he had availed himſelf againſt the prince of Orange: 
and as a farther emblem of his wiſdom, the chariot was 
drawn by owls, which in the eine 1 nn 
were ſacred to Minerva. + 
| But his ſtatue, which was md at 6 this time, pe) er pa 
Wards placed in the citadel of Antwerp, afforded 2 till | 
more ftriking proof of his vanity and arrogance. I was 
the workmanſhip of Jockeling, a German artiſt,” 
celebrated ſculptor of the age. The 23 was 


denoted the petition which 120 been preſented to the du 
cheſs of Parma, the compromiſe, and the inſurre&ion an 
tumults which enſued. The baſe of the work was a ſquare 
pillar of marble, containing on one fide the artiſt's name, 
and on the other three ſides an encomium of the duke of 
Alva; who is there ſaid to have extinguiſhed hereſy and 

rebellioo, to have ſaved the church from deſtruction, and 
reſtored juſtice and tranquillity to the Netherlands, This 
monument of Alva's vanity was far from being acceptable 
to the king; it was a ſubject of derifign among his enemies 
at the court of Spain; and in the Flemings, it excited the 
higheſt reſentment and indignation ®. 


It appears from Grotius, that about this time the duke 
made ſeveral uſeful regulations with regard to trade, the 


* Beativogiia, p $6. Van Loon, tom. i. p. 135. S, p. 290. 
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B 00 * of his amine after his return to Bruſſels, 
— Was to determine the f. 14 che Priſoners 8 A. L 


_— he had taken during 


His tyran- 
ny. 


© campaign; ; 
ſuch of them as were inhabitants of the e 


e ye en as ebene . _ to death.” 


A STRICT inquiry was fer on for; "Y 7 ITY * : 
ver thoſe who had, either by word or dee. 
whilſt the war ſubſiſted, ſhewn their inclina- 
tions favourable to the prince of Orange. And 
as the iſſue of the war had remained long un- 
certain, and fortune had ſometimes fayoured 


one fide and ſometimes another, many perſons 


had unwarily given vent both to their hopes 
and to their fears; little ſuſpecting that they 
were to be called to ſo rigorous an account 
for unguarded expreſſions, , uttered among their | 
friends and neighbours, which were now. im- 


. puted to them as the moſt atrocious crimes. 


The people of the Low-Countries had long en- 
joyed the privilege of not being tried by any 
judges, but thoſe of the city or diſtrict to which 
they belonged ; and no citizen could be put to 
death who had not confeſſed his crime. No 
regard was paid to either of theſe privileges. 
Perſons of all ranks were hurried from the | 


coin, and the liberty of the preſs ; but they failed in pro- 
moting the purpoſes for which they were intended, and even 

the memory of them was ſoon effaced by the violence of the 
meaſures which be Aren purſued. 


places 


** * r WO LPR TT ONT 
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mn ne We EY TO _” 


N of their See, 7 carried to fs . B % K 
a diſtance. as made it impoſſible for them to 
diſprove the accuſations brought againſt. them, * 
however groundleſs. Great numbers were ſeiged 

on bare ſuſpicion; many ſuffered death on the 
llighteſt evidence ; and others were. haraſſed- 

with proſecutions, by which they were reduced. 

to the utmoſt poverty and diſtreſs ® 


| 23 51941 {YU baum 
Taz iniquity ; and unrelenting, cruelty exer- ihe Ns 
ciſed by the inquiſitors diffuſed an univerſal . by 
terror over, all the provinces; Not only the = of the 
proteſtants, | but likewiſe all who had ever 
ſhewn themſelves attached to the Ebert of their 


22 Noe 
c The FO FLA Gbich the 3 diſcovered in the ſen · i 
tences which they paſſed againſt the unhappy vidims deli: 
vered over to them by the inquiſitors, and in the warrants” 
which they ſigned for their execution, would be incredible, - 
if the many inſtances recorded by the contemporary. hiſto- - | 
rians did not put it beyond all doubt. An order was iſſued _ 
at this time for executing ſeveral of the priſoners who had 
been condemned. In the liſt of their names the name of 
dne man was inſerted, whoſe cauſe had not been tried; and 
he too was led to execution. Some time after, the judges 
gave orders to bave this man brought before them for his 
trial, They were informed, that, in obedience to their 
former command, he had already ſuffered death; and — 
was at the ſame time laid before them of his innocency, 
Moſt of the judges expreſſed on this occafion great uneaſi- 
neſs; but Vargas, the Spaniſh lawyer, obſerved, that what 
had happened, if rightly conſidered, ought not to give 
them much concern, fince it was happy for the man's ſoul 
that he died innocent. 


Cc 4 | country; 


- ſentiments, nor even to diſclaim them; ſince 
many of thoſe who had done ſo, had been pu- 
niſhed · with death and confiſcation; and had 
received no other favour from the judges, but 
that of having ſuffered by the ſword or halter, 15 
inſtead of being committed to the flames. De- 
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country, ſaw, that nothing leſs would ſatisfy 
the governor than their utter ruin. It would 


not avail them, they perceived, to conceal their 


termined by theſe conſiderations, great num- 


bers of both ſexes abandoned their habjrations, . 
and withdrew into foreign parts. We ought - 


not, perhaps, to believe what ſome hiſtorians 


relate, that no leſs than a hundred thouſand | e 
houſes were forſaken by the inhabitants. It is 
however certain, that ſeveral of the principal 
cities were ſenſibly thinner, and ſome whole. 
villages and ſmaller towns were rendered almoſt 
deſolate. - Many of thoſe who left the Nether- 
lands went over to England, where they were 


well received by Elizabeth. And as in that 
country they enjoyed the free exerciſe of their 


religion, they fixed their reſidence in it; and 


amply rewarded the Engliſh for the protection 


afforded them, by introducing among that a 
people various branches of manufacture, with _ 
| which ay had before been unacquainted. 5 


Tus Low-Countries ſuffered extremely a | 


this emigration of the inhabitants. But the 
duke 


2 
- 
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duke of Alva, far from being deterred by this * O 
conſideration from che proſecution of his plan, ode 
was at pains to prevent the return of the exiles, 
and even prohibited from returning all ſuch of 
their friends as had gone to viſit them, by pub. 
liſhing an edict, ſetting forth, that they ſhould be 
conſidered as holding intercourſe with rebels, and 
ſhould be liable to the putiiſhment due to thoſe 
; who gave afiſtance to the enemies of tis _— 1 
Tu governor's vanity. was: ee Adee | 
this time, by an embaſſy which came from the 
the pope, to preſent him a conſecrated hat and 
ſword. This ſort of preſent, which uſed to be 
beſtowed only upon princes, was conferred on 
the duke of Alva, as an illuſtrious defender of 
the popiſn faith ; and it contributed to confirm 
him in the purſuit of thoſe ſanguinary 'mea- 
ſures, which had men ou n a diſtin⸗ 
guilt honour. ALLA 2224 e e hl N 


* 
rr * ©, 
* # F% 4 - 


Bor there was now e no en bor er 
employing meaſures of this kind in his govern- dd. 
ment of the Netherlands. Alb perſons vo had 
rendered themſelves obnoxious to his Gps 
ſure, had either been put to death, or hac gone 
into a voluntary baniſhment ; while thoſe who 
remained had ſhewn themſelves ready to yield | | 
an implicit and entire obedience to his will. The 
new ee che decrees of the council of 

| 9 Trent, | 
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BOOK Treſt, the rites and ceremonies of the Roiniſh : 
| . church, were received and eſtabliſhed . 


_ 


Anxiety of 


the queen of 
England, 


out tall way ee 


Tars ſucceſs of Ss Gas of PRES arms i” 


| counſels. gave great uneaſineſs to ſome of the 
neighbouring princes, and particularly to the 


queen of England. That wiſe princeſs had 
from the beginning of her reign beheld with 


anxiety the growing power of the Spaniſh mo- 


narchy. She knew how much Philip was in- 
clined to diſturb her government, and was 
ſenſible of the advantage which the vicinity of 
his dominions in the Netherlands afforded him 


for carrying any ſcheme which he mi ht form = 


againſt her into execution; "eſpecially at the 


preſent period, when, inſtead of the limited | 
prerogative which he had hitherto enjoyed in 


theſe provinces, he had acquired an abſolute or 


deſpotic power, and eſtabliſhed a military force, 
which was formidable to the neighbouring na- 


tions, as well as to the people whom it had 
been employed to ſubdue. Prompted by theſe 
conſiderations, Elizabeth had granted her pro- 


tection to the Flemiſh exiles; and, if we may 
credit ſome hiſtorians,” ſhe had given ſecret aſ- 
fiſtance in money to the prince of Orange. The 
ſituation of her affairs at home, where ſhe was 
diſquieted by the machinations of the partiſans 
of the queen of Scots, rendered it inexpedient 
RE for 


} 
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hag, reſolved to lay hold of the firſt propet op * 
partunity that ſhould ERIE ROY hi 
dehgns 4539 28W 1&3 {3 2 
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| 3 — eee ee, occaſion of * ſeizes 
kind, offered, which ſhe:-readilys embraced, loo aging 
Some meęrchants of Genoa having engaged ten 
tranſmit, certain ſums of moneꝝ for Philip's uſd: 
into the Netherlands, had put four hundred 
thouſand. crowns. on board five mall weſſels, 
which, being attacked on their way to Ante 
werp by privateers belonging to the prince: 
of Conde, were obliged to take ſhelter inithed- 
harbours. of Plymouth and Southampton Tha // 
Spaniſh... ambaſſador} at the eeufrt of Landpulli! 
immediately applied for a ſafe - conduct; than: 
might ſend the money hy the moareſt way to theo 
Low- Countries; and at firſt) Eliaabeth feemedi 
vihüng to grant his requeſt; but-afuerwerds hen 
ordered the ambaſſacdo to be tald,, chat; cas her: 
undenſtood the money: was the praprfryrof ihc 
Italian merchants/ ſnie hadi reſolvrdito totain ir 
for ſome: time in her on hands, and would'c: 
take care that the: owners ſhould nut hæve an r 
reaſon to complain. The ambaffador endeas 
voured to make it appear that the money be. 
longed. to the king his maſter: andibe! was ſe- 
conded in been eee letters ad- 
8 dreſſad 
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fort her to ecm toi an open breach Aa chend 4%. 
Spaniſh monarch; but notwithffandisg this; ſhe — | 


395 


2008 dreſſed to the queen from the duke of Abra. 5 
= Elizabeth lent a deaf ear to their remonſt 


_— 
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„ 
and diſcovered plainly, that ſhe had reſo ved to 
keep the money. Alva was not of a temper te 
bear patiently this inſult. It was ever more 
agreeable to his nature, to conquer difficulties, 


than to attempt, by negociation, to elude thein. 
Without regard to: treaties ſubſiſting between — 
the Engliſh and the Flemings, and without con- 
ſulting either the States or council of the Net” 


therlands, he ordered all the Engliſh merchants 5 
at Antwerp to be caſt into priſon, and their ef- 
fects to be confiſcated. He did not conſider, 


or he was not moved by the conſideration, that 
the Flemings had at that time a much greater 


quantity of goods in England, than the Eng- 
liſh poſſeſſed in Flanders. Elizabeth had no 
reaſon therefore to be ſorry for what had hap- f 
pened. But ſhe diſpatched an ambaſſador to 
Philip, to complain of the injury done to her; 1 | 
and not receiving ſatisfaction, ſhe proceeded to 
make repriſals, and ſeized effects, belonging to 
Spaniſh and Flemiſh merchants, by which her 
ſubjects were more than compenſated for all the 
loſſes which they had ſuſtained in Flanders. 
Alva came at laſt to perceive his error, and ſent 
over Chriſtopher Aſſonville to England, to ne- 


gociate an agreement with the queen. Eliza- 


beth, who took pleaſure to mortify the pride of 


Alva, refuſed to admit Afſonville 3 into her pre- 


ſence, 


- 
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- aFront, prohibited the people in the Low- 

Countries from holding any commercial i inter- 
courſe with the Engliſh; but at laſt, after va- 
rious negociations, the matter was adjuſted by 
treaty, and the trade put upon its former foot- 


ing, in the year one Ong avs e and 


ſeventy-Jour . FFF 


In the mean, time e Elizabeth FRY: "Ml end, 
and did a moſt material prejudice to Philip's 


intereſt in the Netherlands. This prejudice | 


was indeed much greater than ſhe intended, 

and was accompanied with more important 
conſequences than ſhe could poſſibly foreſee. 
Great arrears were due to the Spaniſh troops, 
and Alva had contracted a conſiderable debt by 
building citadels. Philip's $ treaſury, 1 0 
the richeſt in Europe, was exhauſted by the 
expenſive wars in which he had been engaged 
againſt the Turks and Moors; nor could he at 


preſent afford the money requiſite for the main⸗ 
tenance of his forces in Flanders. In this ſitu- 


ation, the governor found it neceſſary to have 


recourſe to the Flemings, whom he believed to 


be ſo thoroughly ſubdued, that they would not 
refuſe to comply with any demand which he 
could make upon them. 


0 8 p. 80. Strada, p. 252. entivoglio, p. 90. 


Tux 


ſence, becauſe he had not credentials from * 0.9, * | 
Philip. Alva, more enraged than ever by this ns 55 


7 TT 
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n'0.0% Tin abfurdity and folly, added to the öp- 

1 preſſion and tyranny, into Which his arrogance, 
beste;  togertier with his ignorarice of the intereſts of 
= — a commercial people, betrayed him on this c- 
pennies, Caſion, may juftty be regarded as the chief 


catiſe of all the difficulties which he after Wards 
endountered, and of all thoſe aſtoniſhing ener- 
tions which fhe people made to free themſelves 


from the Spaniſh yoke. It may appear ſur- 
priſing, that the impoſing of taxes, however 
hurdenſome, ſhould have wrought more power- 
fully on their minds, than the cruel perſecu- 
tions which had been exerciſed with ſuch un- 
relenting fury on account of religion. But the 
reaſon is obvious. The perſecutions extended 
only to a certain number of individuals; whereas 
the taxes affected all men alike, and muſt have 
proved the ſource of univerſal _ perpitusl | 


reien. n RO 1 5 3610 


ee fo 
period been accuſtomed to be taxed by their 
princes. The power of impoſing taxes belong- 
ed, by the conftitution and conſtant practice, 
to the aſſembly of the States. And when the 


prince had occaſion for money, he had been 


accuſtomed, from the earlieſt times, to peti- 
tion the States for a ſupply, which they either 


granted or refuſed, as they were ſatisfied or 


* with the reaſons for demanding it. 
At 
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their jealouſy of this important privilege ſoar, 


as to appoint. commiſſioners of their on to re- 


ceive the money from the people, and to ee it 
applied to the purpoſes for which it had been 
granted. The duke of Alva paid no greater 


regard to this than he had done to their other 
privileges. He reſolved by his own authority, 


do eſtabliſh taxes, ſufficient not NE to Tuppey 


e. 


tual fund PH defraying al the expences of ud 
derem. 


Tux manner in which theſe taxes were im. 
poſed was not more arbitrary, than the taxes 
themſelves were oppreſſive, They were three 


. 


in number. The firſt was a tax of one per cent. 
on all goods, whether moveable or immove- 
able. The ſecond, of twenty per cent. to be 


paid annually, of all immoveable goods, or he- 


2 peripds, and particularly in the be- ODT... 
ginning of the preſent reign, they had carried 


1 
; * 
"i 8 
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ritage. And the third, of ten per cent. of all 


moveable goods, to be paid on every ſale. It 
was enacted, that the firſt of theſe taxes ſhould. 


be paid only once; but it was ordained, that 


the other two ſhould continue. as long as 858 


Public 8 ſhould require. 


INTIMATION. was 3 of theſe a in- 1 Excite ani- 


the name of the king, to an aſſembly of the 
States; 3 


4 


verſal diſ- 
content, 
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BOOK States; and it is impoſfible to defcribe the afto- 
— niſhment which they excited. The deputies 


knew not what anſwer to return; and there- 
fore deſired time to conſider of the governor's | 
requiſitions, and to tranſmit an account of them 
to their conſtituents. They were received eve- 
ry where with grief and indignation ; and there 
was nothing to be heard but the bittereſt lamen- 
tations over r all the Feindes. 


e Ir was not enough, they complained, * 
che king to have ſtripped the country of infi- 
nite numbers of the people ; to have. filled the 
provinces with foreign ſoldiers, and to have 
wreathed the yoke about the necks of the in- 
habirants, by garriſons: and citadels ; but they 


muſt likewiſe bear the charge of ſupporting 
thoſe inſtruments of their oppreflion ; ; and for 
this purpoſe, inſtead of the voluntary and mo- 
derate contributions which they had been wont 
to pay under former princes, be loaded for ever 
with the moſt violent and. oppreſſive Taxes, 
Notwithſtanding the injuſtice with | which: they. 
had been treated from the beginning g of t the g0= 
vernor's adminiſtration, yet, during his conteſt. 
with the princes of Naſſau, they had remained, 
unſhaken in their fidelity to the King, and even. 
co- operated with his forces againſt the enemy; 
but it now appeared that their moſt implacable 
pony was the * himſelf; who ſeemed to 
deſire 
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defire nothing ſo much, as to reduce them to B oF. 
a ſtate of the moſt wretched ſlavery; and i 


order to accompliſh an end fo cruel and inglo- 
rious, had ſent among them the duke of Alva, 
' whoſe conduct ſeemed rather as if he had come 
| to extirpate the inhabi tants, than to govern or 
| protect them. But they had already borne too 
much. It was time to ſhew that they had not 
been inſenſible of the treatment which they had 
received, and that they were not altogether 
1 unworthy of their illuſtrious anceſtors, to whoſe 
wiſdom and valour they were indebted for thoſe 


| b. 


invaluable privileges, of which the king, and 


the odious inſtruments of his Cohen; now 


: wanted to deprive them *. 


| Wurx the States Ps: a the new taxes 
were ſo univerſally diſagreeable to their conſti- 
tuents, they took eourage, and repreſented their 


Oppoſition 
of the aſ- 
ſembly of 
the Sites. 


own ſentiments concerning them to the gover- 


nor. They reminded him of the diſturbances 
which had ariſen from an attempt to eſtabliſh 


the tax of the hundredch penny, in the year one 
| thouſand five hundred and fifty-ſix; When per- 


ſons of all ranks diſcovered an irreconcilable 
averſion to it, not only on account of the exor- 


bitancy of the tax itſelf, but becauſe i it reduced 
them to the diſagreeable e of args open 


0 5 p- 82. 235 
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* 00 K "their private affairs, There was ſtill greater 
— reaſon, they obſerved, for being diſſatisfied 


with the other taxes; and eſpecially that of the 


tenth part of moveable goods, to be paid at 


every ſale. This was not only ſuch a tax as had 
been never known in the Low- Countries, but 
would prove a burden which it would be ut- 


: terly impoſſi ble to ſupport. It would amount, 
in many caſes, nearly to the value of the com- 


modities themſelves; ſince the ſame commodi- 


ties were often transferred from one perſon to 


another, and from him to a third, a fourth, a 
fifth, a ſixth, before they came into the hands 


of the confumer. In woollen manufactures 


this was unavoidable ; the wool was purchaſed. 
by one ſet of manufacturers; the yarn by an- 


other; the cloth, before it was dyed, by a third; 


then it was fold to the merchant ; by him, to 
the retailer ; and by the retailer to his cuſtomers 
for uſe; and thus the tax propoſed would a- 
mount to fix or ſeven tenths of the full value 
of the commodity. Several conſequences, fatal 
to the proſperity of the people, would enſue. 
*Foreigners would no longer purchaſe their ma- 
nufactures, becauſe they could not fell them at 


the uſual prices. The manufacturers and 


merchants would fly from a country where 
"they were ſo grievouſly oppreſſed ; and the 
Flemings would be obliged to have recourſe to 


: foreign nations for thoſe commodities with 


which 
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which forcigners had hitherto been ſupplied. by 1 OK 


them. Thus the ſources of their wealth would — 
1509. 


in a little time be dried up; and, as they would 
not have any manufactures of their own, ſo they 


could not long poſſeſs. che means of purchaſing 
them from others. To theſe reaſons they added 
another, taken. from the great expence and 


propoſed. muſt be attended. A multitude of 
tax-gatherers mult be employed; the people 
would ſtill find it practicable, in numberleſs 
caſes, to elude the tax; and the*tranquillity of 
the provinces would be continually diſturbed 
b nene and e 5 


he ne to this rechdhſtrknce; Alva; with 
much ignorance and haughtineſs, replied, that 
nothing. could convince him that the taxes re- 
quired would be ſo oppreſſive as had been 


_ repreſented ; ſince it was evident, that he de- 
manded only one part of ten for the king, and 


left the remaining parts to the people. That 
in his town of Alva in Spain, the tax of the 


tenth penny was actually paid, and yielded him 


an yearly. rent of between forty and fifty thou - 


ſand ducats. That if ſuch a revenue as he ex- 
pected ſhould ariſe from it in the Netherlands, 
he would deliver the people from all their other 


taxes. That he had often heard the late em- 
1 peror complain of the difficulty of procuring 
| . 2 money 
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BOOK money from his ſubjects in the Low-Coun- 
tries; and that, in order to obtain it, he had 


12569 


been conſtrained to grant them privileges greatly 
prejudicial to his authority. But at preſent 
there was no room for remonſtrances. Great 
arrears were due to his troops; ſeveral new forts 
muſt be built without delay for the ſecurity of 
the country; money for theſe purpoſes muſt be 


immediately procured, and he could not deviſe 


any more effectual means of raiſing it, * the 
taxes which were propoſed *. ; 


SUCH was he governor's reply to the - | 


| bly of the States; but being ſenſible of the 
difficulties which attended his plan, he laid i it 
before the council, and deſired the counſellors 


to conſider of the moſt effectual method of car- 
rying it into execution. There were ſome of 
them, who, in order to ingratiate themſelves | 
with the duke, exhorted him to perſiſt in his 
deſign. And theſe men adviſed him to endeayour 
firſt to gain over ſuch of the provinces as had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their loyalty ; ſay- 


ing, that their example would ſoon be followed 


by the other provinces, who would dread in- 
curring the imputation of diſaffection. 


Bur moſt of the counſellors were of a con- 
trary opinion, and particularly the preſident 


f Meteren, p. 89. 5 6 N 
iglius; 
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Viglius ; za miniſter of long experience in the 
Netherlands, and of undoubted fidelity to the 
king. The objections, he ſaid, « which 


had been urged againſt the taxes were unan- 


ſwerable ; for there was the wideſt difference 
between the kingdom of Spain, and the Low- 
Country provinces. The wealth of Spain con- 
ſiſted in the great extent of its territory and the 
fertility of its ſoil. It was divided from other 


kingdoms, either by inacceſſible mountains, or 


by the ocean. It was complete within jtſelf, 


and independent of any connexion with other 
countries. Whereas the Netherlands were of 


ſuch ſmall extent, as to be utterly inſufficient 


to ſupport the inhabitants. They were ſituated 


in the heart of Europe, and had ſo many dif- 
ferent nations bordering upon them, that, if 


trade were diſeouraged or oppreſſed, the ma: 
nufacturers and merchants could eaſily, and 


would certainly, tranſplant themſelves, toge- 


ther with their arts, to the countries which lay 


around them. This conſequence was to be 
| dreaded from much leſs burdenſome impoſi- 
tions than thoſe that were propoſed ; which 
were ſuch as had never taken place in any 


commercial ſtate, and to which, he was con- 


fident, the people of the Low-countries would 


never be perfuaded to ſubmit, I ſpeak thus 


(continued he) prompted by a concern for the 
Intereſt of the King, as well as by a regard to 


Dd 3 the 
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BOOK the proſperity of the Netherlands ; for there is 
Li the greateſt reaſon to apprehend, that if the 


$569, 


governor ſhall not depart from his reſolution, - 
trade will ſoon be reduced ſo low, that the 
people will be diſabled from furniſhing the 
ſupplies requiſite for the purpoſes of govern- 


ment*, 


Tunis ſpeech of Viglius ſerved rather to in- 


eenſe the duke of Alva than to convince him. 


Without regarding either the dignity of the 
ſpeaker, or the ſtrength of his arguments, he 
vouchſafed to make no other anſwer, but that, 
long before this time, he had reſolved upon the 
taxes in diſpute, and had communicated his re- 
ſolution to the counts Barlaimont and Noircar- 
mes, before he came into the Low- Countries. 
His purpoſe was unalterably fixed, and thoſe 


who were friends to the king muſt, without 


any further altercation, exert their endeavours 


- to bring the States to a compliance with his 


Wurv the States found that the governor 


was equally deaf to the remonſtrances of the 
preſident, as he had been to theirs, they began 
to dread the effects of his diſpleaſure; and in 


order to ſooth bis reſentment, they gave their 


Fo Meprfii Abbanus, p- 3 5. Bentivoglio, p. 83. . 
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treating him, at the ſame time, to paſs from 
the other taxes, and repreſenting again, ,in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the ruinous conſequences which 
would attend them. But he was {till as inex- 


conſent to. the tax of the hundredth penny; in- * 0. OK, 


= 
185977 


orable as ever; although he condeſcended on 


this occaſion to make a trial of ſome ſofter ex- 
pedients, before he ſhould have recourſe to 
thoſe of a more violent nature, which, in caſe 
of neceſſity, he was determined to e 


Ix the 3 of che year one 1 
five hundred and fixty-eight, Philip, with the 
advice of the inquiſitors at Madrid, had pro- 
nounced a general ſentence againſt his ſubjects 
in the Netherlands, finding them obnoxious to 


1570. F 
Act of in- 
demnity. 


juſtice, and depriving them of their fortunes, + 


rights, and privileges. By this extraordinary 


ſentence, which, from the nature of it, was in- 
capable of being executed, he had kept this 


unhappy people in perpetual anxiety ; but at 
laſt, believing their ſpirits to be thoroughly 


ſubdued, and dreading the utter deſolation of 


the provinces, he had reſolved to publiſh a 
general indemnity; and, ſome months before the 


| preſent period, had tranſmitted it to the duke 


of Alva, together with a confirmation of it by 
the pope. The duke thought that he could 
not publiſh this indemnity at a more ſeaſonable 


85 : juncture ; and he flattered himſelf that it would 
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ſerve to conciliate the favour of the people, and 
make i it eaſier for him to overcome their aver- 
flon to the taxes, It was firſt made public in 
the city of Antwerp; where the governor, ſeat- 
ed on a lofty throne, fi urrounded with a degree 


of pomp which no former governor had aſ- 


ſumed, ordered it to be read in the preſence of 

2 prodigious concourſe of people, who had 
come from all quarters to hear It, full of the 
moſt anxious expectation. It was afterwards 


| 8 and diſperſed over all the provinces. 


t 1t was extremely ill- calculated to promote 


the e purpoſe deſigned ; and was clogged with 


ſuch a number of exceptians, as tended rather 
to awaken the fears of the people, than to allay 
or remove them. 


From the benefit of it were | excluded, not 
only all the preachers of the reformed religion, 
but likewiſe all thoſe who had ever lodged or 
entertained them j in their houſes ; all who had 


been concerned in breaking the i images, or in 


violating the monaſteries and churches z all who 
had ſubſcribed the compromiſe, the petition of 


the nobles, or any other ſuch bond of aſſoci- 


ation; and laſtly, all thoſe who had given aſ- 
fiſtance, or ſhewn favour, by word, deed, or 
writing, to the enemies of the king. Such 
were the exceptions that regarded individuals ; ; 
and with reſpect to cities and communities, it 


was 
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was declared, that if any of them ſhould be BOOK 
found to have been acceſſory to the late diſor- 2 | 


ders, on the pretence of maintaining their pri- 
vileges, the king reſerved to himſelf the power 


of puniſhjng or forgiving them, ag he ſhould 


judge FAT. | 


IT is not foprifing that an act of indemnity 
| ſuch as this, ſhould have failed to produce any 


ſalutary effect. Perſons of all ranks were highly | 


offended with that open declaration which it 
| contained, that they had forfeited their privi- 
leges. There were many who,. although they 


themſelves had ever been zealouſly attached to 


the Catholic religion, were connected by the 


moſt endearing ties with thoſe who had for- 


ſaken i it. Prompted by natural affection, gra- 


1570. 


How re» 


titude, or humanity, they had done offices of 


kindneſs to their friends and neighbours, for 


which they were now made equally liable to 


puniſhment, as if they had been guilty of the 
moſt enormous crimes, Their minds therefore 


were thrown into a greater ferment than ever; 


and they were diſpoſed to regard the Pardon 


which had been proclaimed, rather as an 


inſult added to the injuries which they had 


received, than as an a& of —— and 
join” ch 0 
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Tux duke of Alva conſidered | it in a light ex- 


| —— tremely different, and ſoon afterwards reſolved 
2570. 


to make trial, whether i it had produced the de- 
fired effect. With this view he ordered the 


ſeveral governors to inform the States of their 


reſpective provinces, that the ſituation of his 
affairs required an immediate and large ſupply, | 
and that they muſt proceed to the raiſing of 
the tax of the tenth penny, without any fur- 
ther remonſtrance or delay. With the different 
provinces, however, he thought proper to * 


ploy very different means of perſuaſion. A 


the inhabitants of Namur, Artois, and Hai- | 
nault, had, from the beginning, been ex- 
tremely ſubmiſſive to his will, he deſired the 
counts Barlaimont and Noircarmes to acquaint 
them, that he wiſhed to obtain their conſent to 
the tax, more for an example of obedience to 
the other provinces, than from any intention to 
levy it upon them ; who had deſerved fo well 
of him by their fidelity. But he delivered his 


orders in a much more peremptory tone to the 


other provinces. He would take care, he 
ſaid, in levying the tax, to prevent the con- 
ſequences which they apprehended might ariſe 
from it; and would aboliſh it, if he found it 
hurtful to their trade. In the mean time it 
was the will of the king that it ſhould be im- 


. poſed. The king had inveſted him with power 


to exact it; and he was unalterably, determin- 
; ed 
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ed to employ that power for the purpoſe for 
which it had been conferred. He concluded 


with reminding them of the guilt which they 
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contracted during the late commotions; and 


bid them eſteem it a happineſs that they were 


now allowed to atone for their folly, by giving 
a part of their ſubſtance, when the king "Im 5 


in e u ſeiged the wn. 


By theſe promiſes and eee an aſſent was 


at laſt extorted; but it was given upon two 


conditions, that all the provinces, without ex- 


ception, ſhould agree to the taxes; and that 


the governor ſhould, according to his promiſe, 


moderate them in ſuch a manner, that no pre- 


Judice could ariſe from: them to the trade or 
manufactures of the Netherlands. The only 
_ provinces which rejected theſe conditions were 
thoſe of Utrecht and Brabant, And the former 


of theſe diſcovered, in the progreſs of this 
affair, a firmneſs and — that deſerves 


to be recorded. 


Soon after the governor's orders were com- 
municated to the States of Utrecht, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to repreſent, that having taken 
his demand under their moſt ſerious conſider- 
ation, they were unable to conceive how it 


could poſſibly be granted. The territory of 


WITTE * ſaid, was ſmall; the inland parts 


of 


The reſolute 


conduct of 
the ſtates of 
Utrecht. 


"IF 
BOOX of it were barren, and the other parts were pre- 
— ſerved from the fury of the waters at an im- 
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menſe expence. Although they had but lately 
become ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, yet, in 
order to raiſe the tributes impoſed upon them 
by the late emperor and the preſent king, they 


had been obliged to contract a very large debt, 
which they had never been able to repay. 


During the late diſturbances, they had ſuffered 
more than the other provinces ; their city had 


been forſaken by its moſt induſtrious inhabi- 


tants, and their trade, which was never great, 
almoſt annihilated. But as they knew the ne- 
ceſſity of the governor's affairs, and were ſen- 


| fible how much they had been indebted to him 
for reſtoring tranquillity to the Netherlands, 


they were willing to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt 
extent of their ability, and would engage to 
pay him yearly a hundred thouſand florins for 
ſix years; provided they were freed from hog 
other burdens during that time, 2 15 | 


Tuts offer the governor rejected with ſcorn 
and indignation; The States then ſent another 
embaſſy, to inform him, that they had conſi- 
dered fully of what they could afford; they had 


flattered themſelves that their offer would have 


met with a' favourable acceptance; they were 
conſcious of having given the ſtrongeſt proof 


of an inclination to comply with his deſire ; bus, 


2 | whagevet 
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. offer more. And in this declaration, the pre- 


ſidents of the five churches concurred ; proteſt- 
ing, that they could not agree to the taxes pro- 


poſed, without incurring the cenſure of exeom- 
munication, which was denounced in the pope's 
bull b, in cæna Domini, not only againſt thoſe 


who impoſed taxes on the revenues of the 


church, but againſt thoſe likewiſe who ſub- 


mitted to them. But the governor paid no 
greater regard to this proteſtation of the ecele- 
ſiaſtics, than to the remonſtrances of the States. 
It provoked him exceedingly, to meet with 
ſuch obſtinate reſiſtance from ſo inconſiderable 
a province as Utrecht. He had threatened to 
employ force, and he now ee to OG his 


wy hey in execution. 


_ Hz began with * the city of Utrecht 
2 regiment of infantry, conſiſting of two thou- 
ſand four hundred men; who, beſides exacting 
the ſame number of florins a week for their 
pay, lived at free quarters in the houſes of the 
inhabitants, and knowing the governor's deſign , 
in placing them there, indulged themſelves in 
every ſpecies of outrage. He ſummoned the 
magiſtrates of the city, and the States of- the 


. Publiſhed | by Pius V. anno 1568. ; 
1 province, 
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. * chad province, to appear before the council of ty- 
— mukts, to anſwer for their conduct in the year ; 
757% one thouſand five hundred and fifty-ſix, when 


they ceded to the proteſtants one of the churches 
of the city for their religious aſſemblies. It did 
not avail them to allege in their defence, that 
only a few individuals were concerned in this 
deed; that theſe few had acted with the beſt in- 
tention towards the king and the catholic re- 
ligion, and had made that conceſſion, of which 
the whole city was now accuſed, in order to 
prevent the moſt unhappy conſequences, which 
would otherwiſe have ariſen from the intempe- 
rate zeal of the reformers.  'Theſe defences made 
no impreſſion on the duke, or on the council. 
And ſentence was paſſed with very little heſi- 
tation, at the ſame time againſt the eceleſiaſtics, 
the-nobles, and the ſeveral cities of the pro- 
vince. The eccleſiaſtics were deprived of their 
right of voting in the aſſembly of the States; 
the nobles were ſtript of all their honours and 
immunities; the cities of Utrecht, Amersfort, 
Wyck, and Rhenen, were declared to have for- 
feited their privileges; and, as Utrecht was 
fuppoſed to have been more particularly guilty, 
it was enacted, that all the territory and reve- 
nues belonging to the U and 8 
mould be confiſcated. a 


T HE States were ſo far idee by this 


iniquitous ſentence, and their patience ſo much 
2 exhauſted 
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erhauſdedl by the oppreſſive rapacity of the ſol- B is * 
diers, that they were induced to raiſe the offer 
which they had made of one hundred thoufanen 
florins, to one hundred and eighty thouſand. 
But neither what they had already ſuffered, nor 

what they dreaded from the governor's reſent- 

ment, could induce them to yield their conſent 

to 2 taxes of the tenth and twentieth penny. 


Ex. 


Nee | It annulled Fo cBligarion un- 

8 der which the other States had come, when 1 
they conſented to the taxes, on condition that 4 

all the provinces ſhould concur ; and it con- 

| firmed the people in their reſolution ſtrenuouſly | 

ro oppoſe | the levying of the taxes. __ 


TAE governor was aware how difficult it 
would have been, in their preſent temper, to 
carry his plan into immediate execution; and 
although it does not appear that he ever enter- 
tained. the remoteſt thoughts of dropping it, 
yet, as his occaſions for money were extremely 
preſſing, he called an aſſembly of the States to 
Bruſſels, and demanded, that, beſides the hun- 
dredth penny, to which they had formerly con- 
ſented ', they ſhould, in place of the other 


i This amounted to 4,000,000 guilders, 
| taxes, 
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* taxes, pay two millions of guilders yearly, for 
— ix years. The States endeavoured to make 


1570. 


him ſenſible of the exorbitancy of this demand, 
but in vain. He gave them a month to conſi- 


der of it, and at laſt, from their dread « of his 


Conduct of 


the prince 
of Orange. 


tyranny, * agreed to his en, 


Tux prince of Orange was not an uncon- > 


cerned ſpectator of theſe tranſactions. He had 


gone, as was mentioned before, at the end of 
the year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty- 
eight, to join the proteſtants in France. He 
was preſent, and had a conſiderable ſhare in the 
ſeveral actions which paſſed between the calvi- 
niſts and catholics, at la Charité, Roch-la-ville, 
and Poictiers. But being too deeply intereſted 


in the affairs of the Netherlands, to remain long 


at ſo great a diſtance from them, he had left 


his brother count Lewis to command the Ger- 


man forces in France; and having returned in 
September one thouſand five hundred and fixty- 


gine, to his county of Naſſau in Germany, he 


had been employed for ſome time in making 
preparations for trying his fortune once more 


againſt the ER 


Ix Germany he received particular intelli- 
gence of every thing that had happened in the 
Low-Countries ſince his departure. He was 
— how much the duke of Alva had in- 

oC creaſed. 
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creaſed the hatred which the people entertained a 9 
| againſt his perſon and government. He re- ww 


' ceived the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their diſpoſi :. 
tion to revolt; and was ſolicited by the catho- 

lics, as well as proteſtants, by thoſe who till 
remained in the country, as well as thoſe who 

had been forced to leave it, to take up arms in 

their defence. But he had not forgotten the 

cauſe of the failure of his firſt attempt; and he 
reſolved not to begin any military operations, 

nor even to levy forces, till he ſhould be better 
provided than formerly with the means of their 


| ſupport. 


Soon after Alva's arrival i in the Netherlands, The _ 


at ſea ac. 


many of thoſe who had left the country ON AC- knowledge - 
count of the perſecutions, had united together, 8 
and fitted out a great number of armed veſſels, 
with which they ſeized all the Spaniſh ſhips 
which they could meet with on the Flemiſh or 
Engliſh coaſt. Theſe adventurers had lately, 
through the violence of Alva” 8 adminiſtration, 
received a great increaſe of number; and had 
been joined by many perſons of rank, who had 
acquired an aſcendant over them. They were 
all ſtrongly attached to the prince of Orange, 
from whoſe wiſdom alone they had any hopes 
of being reſtored to their native country; and 
they deſired nothing fo much as that he would 
undertake the direction of their affairs. They 
Vol. I. 55 agreed 
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agreed therefore, as ſoon as it was propoſed by 


—— thei leaders, to receive commiſſions from him, 


1570. 


and to pay a fifth part of the value of all their 
prizes to certain officers, to be 97 5 288 by 


him to receive it. 


As their feet was greatly ſoperiar to any 
which the duke of Alva poſſeſſed, they did in- 


_ credible miſchief to the Spaniſh, and ſometimes 


Intrigues of 


the prince 


of Oiange. 


too to the Flemiſh merchants; and if their 
prizes had been ſold to advantage, the propor- 
tion which they allowed to the prince of Orange 
would have amounted to a conſiderable ſum. 


WiILIAM had recourſe, at the ſame time, to 
another method of improving his finances. He 


empowered ſome of the inferior nobility to 


grant commiſſions in kis name, to the proteſ- 
tant preachers, who went throughout the pro- 


vinces in diſguiſe, and procurett contributions 
from all thoſe who were diſaffected either to the 


catholic religion or the Spaniſ government. 


Theſe men not only knew better to whom it 
was proper to apply, but by their piety and 


eloquence, they had greater influence over the 


people, than any other perſons whom the prince 
could have employed. By their means too, he 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the diſpoſi- 
tion of the people, and formed a correſpondence 
with many of the principal inhabitants, which 


*% 
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contributed not a little to acdnance his views: Þ * K 
Theſe tranſactions were carried on chiefly i in 3 


Holland and Zealand, where the feformed re- 


ligion had made greater progreſs than in the 
ſouthern provinces; and where, from the nature 


and ſituation of the country, interſected by na- 


vigable rivers, canals, and branches of the ſea, 


the people dreaded leſs, and were in reality leſs 


expoſed to, the power of the Spaniards: It was 


in theſe provinces, formed both by nature and 
art to be the ſeat of liberty, that the prince of 
Orange hadwiſely reſolved to make his firſt at- 


tempt to gain a footing in the Netherlands. 
And, accordingly, intrigues were formed, and 
plans concerted,. between his agents and ſome 
of the principal inhabitants, for delivering the 
.maritime towns into the hands of the proteſtant 
exiles. Attempts were made to get poſſeſſion 


of Enchuyſen, and other cities in North Hol- 
Jand,; but from different cauſes they proved 


abortive at this -time, and were laid afide till 
fortune ſhould be more propitious. The per- 
ſons concerned in them had little reaſon, it may 


be thought, to flatter themſelves with the hopes 


of ſecrecy ; yet ſo univerſally odious was the 
| Spaniſh government become, to the catholics 
as well as the reformers, that none, even of 
thoſe by whoſe means the plots of the Orange 
party were defeated, could reſolve to give in- 

Ee 2 formation 
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BOOK formation of them to the governor. They 
—— were ayerſe from gratifying a man whom they 


had ſo much reaſon to deteſt; and abhorred the 
thoughts of that cruelty, which they knew 
would, in caſe of a diſcovery, be exerciſed 
_ the guilty. ny 
Tux duke of Alva, therefore, remained en- 
tirely ignorant of all that paſſed ; nor does it 
appear that he entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of the machinations of his enemies, till the tak- 
ing of the fort of Louveſtein. This fort ſtands 
in the iſland called Bommel, which is formed 
by the Maeſe and the Waal; and, though 
. weakly fortified, was of great importance on 
account of its ſituation. It was taken by ſur- 
priſe at this time, by Herman de Ryter, a na- 
tive of Bois-le-Duc, who wiſhed to ſignalize 
himſelf by ſome gallant exploit in the ſervice 
of the prince of Orange. He had carried with 
him no more than fifty men, and with this ſmall 
number he hoped to be able to defend the fort 
till his aſſociates ſhould arrive, but unfortu- 
nately they were prevented from advancing by 
ſome unforeſeen accident; and in the mean 
time the fort was inveſted by a ſuperior force, 
which had been ſent from Bois-le-Duc, by Ro- 
derigo de Toledo. The befieged defended 
themſelves iong with the moſt obſtinate va- 
Jour; 
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lour ; but they were at laſt overporeiel 1 BOOK. 


ES and de Nat —— was lain 8 


Tux Juke of Alva was ws del by nes 


chis event. He conſidered the cauſe more than 


the effect, and apprehended that this firſt enter- 


prize of his enemies, which had been ſo eaſily 
fruſtrated, would ere long be followed by other 
attempts in different parts of the provinces. It 


excited in his fiery temper a degree of rage and 


indignation equal to his anxiety. And his re- 


a * 


of the 2 
of Alva. 


ſentment was inflamed by the oppoſition which 


the people had made to his raiſing the tax of 
the hundredth penny; eſpecially in the mari- 
time provinces, where he had never been able 
either to levy that tax, or their proportion of 


the two millions of guilders, which the Gene- 
ral States had conſented to pay him yearly. 


This oppoſition might have opened his eyes, 


and ſhewn him the neceſſity of embracing 
milder expedients than he had hitherto em- 
ployed; but inſtead of this, it ſerved only to 


fix him in his firſt purpoſe of having recourſe- 


to open force and violence. And he was re- 


| ſolved, whatever ſhould be the conſequences, 


to compel the people to ſubmit, not only to 
the tax of the hundredth penny, to which the 


States had given their conſent, but likewiſe to 


* Meteren, p. 86. Bentivoglio, p. 87. 
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payment of 
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that of the tenth and twentieth, to which they 


—— had refuſed iti. To give a colodr to his con- 


duct, he aſſerted in the council, that the States 


had conſented to the two latter taxes as well as 
the former. Viglius, and ſome others of the 


counſellors, reminded him, that the conſent 
obtained had been granted upon a condition 
which did not yet fubſiſt. But Alva was not in 
a temper of mind, at this time, in which he could | 
either liſten to the truth, or bear with contra- 


diction, They were no better than rebels, he 


ſaid, who durſt affirm, that the States had not 
conſented. The king's honour, as well as his 

intereſt, required, that the taxes ſhould be le- 
vied without delay ; and he would ſuffer him- 


ſelf to be cut in pieces, rather than allow the 


States to break the , which they had 


given him, 


Hz accordingly iſſued an edict, requiring all 
the inhabitants of the Low-Countries to make 
immediate payment of the tenth and twentieth, 
as well as of the hundredth penny, to the of. 
ficers appointed to receive them. But, as he 
had promiſed to moderate the two former taxes 


in ſuch a manner as to prevent the pernicious 


conſequences that were apprehended, an im- 
munity from the tenth penny was granted to 
foreign merchants, on the firſt ſale of goods 


/ 


: | imported ; 
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imported; and they were permitted to export 
them again, without paying this tax, provided 
the goods had not been transferred from one 
perſon to another during their continuance in 
the country. The ſame immunity was like- 


wiſe granted on the firſt ſale of cattle, corn, and 
fruits, the produce of the Netherlands. 


3 immunities, which the governor con- 


ſidered as proofs on his part of the greateſt 
condeſcenſion, had no effect towards reconciling 
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The conſe- 
quences of- 
this mea- 
fur ©, 


the people to the taxes, which they believed 


would, notwithſtanding theſe conceſſions, be 
attended with the ruin of their commerce and 
manufactures. Their averſion to them, and 
their reſolution to oppoſe the levying of them, 
were as ſtrong as ever. In many towns the 
people began, almoſt as ſoan as the edict was 
publiſhed, to feel a ſcarcity of the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life. Proviſions were not brought 
to market; nor did the merchants expoſe their 
goods to fale as formerly“. Theſe inconve- 


ntences were felt in no place more than in 
Bruſſels, where the governor reſided, There 


was an entire ſtagnation in that city of every 
ſpecies of commercial intercourſe, Neither 
food nor drink could be purchaſed in it. The 
ſhops and workhouſes were ſhut up. The lower 


n Bentivoglio, Pp. 87. 
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ſort of people were reduced to deſpair ; and the 
==... oY whole city was overwhelmed with grief and 


conſternation, 


In this fituation, Alva formed the barbarous 


reſolution of putting to death, before their o] 


| houſes, ſeventeen of the principal inhabitants, 


The Brille 
tacen by 
the Exiles. 


His ſoldiers were under arms; the gibbets, the 


ropes, and the executioners, were prepared; 


when happily, only a few hours before the 
time fixed: for the execution, a meſſenger ar- 
rived with information that the exiles had made 
a deſcent on the iſland of Vorn, and got poſ- 

ſeſſion of the Brille. | 


ALya, thunderſtruck with this inte]ligence, 
recalled his bloody orders; and reſolved, 
though with much reluctance, to ſuſpend for 
a time the leyying of the taxes. He was deeply 
ſenſible of the advantages which the exiles 
might derive from their acquiſition of a place, 
which, on account of its ſituation at the mouth 
of a great river, and in the neighbourhood of 
many important cities, had always been con- 


 fidered as one of the chief keys of the Nether- 


lands. He knew likewiſe how extremely diſ- 
affected the people in the maritime provinces 


were to his perſon and government; and he 


dreaded that other places would follow the 
5 example 
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the een 


HR had the greater aden to be! . at 
this event, as he had not exerted himſelf with 


proper vigour to prevent it. He had negle&- 

ed to form a naval force ſufficient to contend 

with the exiles; and had thereby not only ſuf- 
fered the trade of the Netherlands to be ruined, 
but had left his government almoſt defenceleſs 
on that ſide, where, from the nature of the 
power which the proteſtant exiles poſſeſſed, it 
was in the greateſt danger of being attacked. 
He had not even put garriſons into the cities 
that were moſt expoſed ; but, at the very time 
when the exiles were hovering. on the coaſt, 


kept a numerous body of troops quartered in 
Utrecht; which, if they had been diſtributed 
among the ſea-coaſt towns, might have baffled 


all the attempts of the enemy. Of this ſupine 


negligence, in a perſon of ſo great vigour and 


abilities as Alva, no account can be given, but 


the extreme contempt in which he held the pro- 
teſtant exiles ; whom he conſidered as fit only to 


, exerciſe piracy upon merchant ſhips, bututterly 


incapable of conducting any e enter- 
Priſe. 


Bur although he had not taken the e 
e to ſecure himſelf againſt their at- 
tempts, 
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vo oK tempts, he had not been altogether inattentive 
. do their motions. He had complained to the 


2371, 


queen of England, of her permitting them to 
ſell openly in her dominions, the goods of 
which they had robbed the ſubjects of the king 
his maſter. This was in effect giving aſſiſt- 
ance, he ſaid, to the king's rebellious ſubjects, 
and was a violation of the treaties which ſub- 


ſiſted between the Spaniſh and Engliſh crowns, 


Elizabeth was ſecretly a friend to the Flemiſh 
exiles; and ſhe had little reaſon, and as little 
inclination, to gratify the deſires of Philip, or 
the duke of Alva. She knew that, for ſome 
time paſt, they had maintained a correſpond- 
ence with her catholic ſubjects, and had uſed ' 
their endeavours to diſturb her government, 
But ſhe did not judge it proper at this time 


to come to an open rupture with Philip. She 


therefore complied with Alva's requeſt ; or- 


dered all ſhips belonging to ſuch of the inhabi- 
tants of the Low-Countries, as had withdrawn 


their allegiance from the king of Spain, to leave 


her harbours ; and forbade her ſubjects to fur- 
-nifh them with ſhelter or proviſions. 


Tunis unlooked-for compliance of Elizabeth, 
which was matter of great triumph to the duke 
of Alva, and of equal mortification to the ex- 
iles, was attended, in the iſſue, with conſe- 


quences very different from thoſe which were 


expected. 
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expected. It reduced the exiles to deſpair; BOOK 
and as they were now thrown off by the only ES 


foreign power from which they had received 
protection, they reſolved, if poſſible, to ac- 

quire poſſeſſion of ſome place of ſtrength in 
their native country. | Having with this view 
aſſembled at Dover, they ſet ſail with twenty- 


five ſhips, under William de Lumev count de 
la Marck, who held the chief command among 


them, by commiſſion from the prince of Orange. 
In their voyage they had the good fortune to 
meet with two Spaniſh veſſels richly laden, 
which was no ſmall conſolation to them in their 
| Preſent forlorn ſituation. They intended to 
have made an attempt upon Enchuyſen, in 
North Holland ; but the wind being contrary, 
they were obliged to put into the Maeſe, where 
they caſt anchor before the town of Brille, on 


the firſt of April one thouſand five hundred and 
ſeventy-two. The count de la Marck imme- 


diately landed his troops, and ſent a meſſenger 


to ſummon the inhabitants, in the name of the 
prince of Orange, to ſurrender. But as they 
heſitated for ſome time what anſwer they ſhould 
return, he began to ſuſpect that they were pre- 
paring to make reſiſtance, and therefore or- 


dered the gates on the north ſide to be burnt 
down. This was done accordingly; and he 
entered, and took poſſeſſion of the town with- 


out 
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rior to them. And it could N be ſuppoſed 
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So ene and ſo cafily e eee was 
the firſt event of that war, which rendered the 
Netherlands a ſcene of horror and devaſtation 
for more than thirty years; but which, whilſt 
it proved the ſource, on many occaſions, of 
extreme diſtreſs to the people, called forth an 
exertion of virtue, ſpirit, and intrepidity, which 


ſeldom occurs in the annals of hiſtory. Never 


was there a more unequal conteſt than this 


which was now begun between the inhabitants 


of the Low-Countries and the Spaniſh -mo- 
narch ; and never was the iſſue of any diſpute 
more contrary to what the parties had reaſon 
to expect. On the one ſide, a people, conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of manufacturers and-merchants, in- 


| habiting a country of ſmall extent, and already 


much exhauſted by a long continued exerciſe of 


tyranny and oppreſſion : on the other, the rich- 


eſt monarch of the age, who was maſter of the 
moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined forces, 
commanded by generals diſtinguiſhed above 
their-contemporaries by their conſummate {kill 
in the art of war. Nothing but deſpair could 


have made the people of the Low-Countries 


enter the liſts with an adverſary ſo much ſupe- 


that 


/ 
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But, from the ſequel it will appear, how raſh wu 


it is to conclude with confidence, that becauſe 
an event is improbable, | therefore it will not 


N 


On the next day . the nn had 
made themſelves maſters of the Brille, they 
began to convey their booty on board their 
ſhips, with the deſign of proceeding on their 
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voyage to Weſt Frieſland; but one of their | 


number, a native of the place, having repre- 


ſented that they could not reaſonably expect to 


find a more commodious ſettlement elſewhere, 


the count de la Marck, and all the reſt enter- 


ed readily into his opinion; and they reſolved 
without delay to fortify the town with the can- 
non belonging to the fleet. 


Tux had juſt time to put themſelves into 
a poſture of defence, when the count de Boſſut e, 
to whom the duke of Alva had given orders to 
attack them, arrived in the iſland with a body 


of Spaniſh troops, collected from Utrecht and 


other places in the neighbourhood. The count 


de la Marck, whoſe forces were much inferior in 
number to the enemy, remained within the 


town, with a reſolution to defend it to the laſt. 


9 Treſlong. Governor of Holland. 
. The 


Fruitleſs 
attempt to 
recover the 
Bri ile, 
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B O 2 K The Spaniards advanced to the walls, and be- 


— gan to batter them with their artillery; when 
1572, 


one of the townſmen leapt into a canal, and 


ſwimming a little way till he came to a ſluice, 


which Boſſut had neglected to ſecure, he broke | 


it down, and let in ſuch a quantity of water, 


that, in a few hours, a great part of the coun- 


try was overflowed. This did not deter Boſſut 


from the proſecution of his enterpriſe ; al- 
though it obliged him to remove his forces to 


the ſouth ſide of the town, where the ground 
which led to the principal gate was ſtill unco- 


vered by the water. La Marck had planted 
there his heavieſt cannon ; and the Spaniards 
had little proſpect of Woot able to carry their 
point ſoon. In the mean time, two of the 
boldeſt leaders of the exiles ſallied out with a 


part of the ſoldiers from the oppoſite gate, and 


marching along the dykes to the place where 
Boſſut had left his ſhips, they burnt ſome of 
them, ſunk others, ſet the reſt adrift, and then 
returned ſafe to the city. When the Spa- 
niards were advertiſed of this difaſter, and per- 
ceived the water round them riſing higher and 


higher, they were ſtruck with a ſudden panic, 


and betook themſelves with the utmoſt preci- 


- Pitation to the ſhore. Moſt of them made their 


eſcape to the oppoſite coaſt in ſome veſſels, 


which the enemy had not time either to let looſe 


or deſtroy ; and others, by ſwimming till they 


/ . reached 
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| reached the ſhips that had been ſet adrife while nook 
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a conſiderable number was ſwallowed up in the 2 


mud and water. Had they been purſued by 
the enemy, they muſt all have periſned. But 
La Marck, who was doubtful of the affections 


of the citizens, thought it dangerous to quit 


the town, leſt they ſhould ſhut the gates, and 
turn his own artillery 2 him. 


From this ſucceſs, the 3 derived ; 


an increaſe both of ſtrength and courage. The 
citizens declared openly in their favour, and 


they were immediately joined by numbers who 


| flocked to them from all parts of the iſland. 
The names of the inhabitants were regiſtered; 


and they all ſwore allegiance to the prince of 
Orange, as the only legal governor of Hol- 
land; engaging to defend the town and iſland ' 
in his name, and that of the king, againſt the 


duke of Alva and the Spaniards. 


q This firſt victory of the proteſtants was ſullied by that 


ſavage ferocity. of which there are many inſtances in the 
preſent war. The Monks, knowing how obnoxious they 
were to the conqueiors, endeavoured to make their eſcape 
from the iſland; but they were ſeized in their flight, treated 
in the moſt cruel and contumelious manner, and afterwards 
put to death. The exiles were too much inflamed by the 
| barbarous treatment which they themſelves bad received, to 
diſtinguiſh between the innocent and the guilty, or to liſten 
either to the dictates of humanity, or that of religion, for 
. | which 
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Tarr example quickly diffuſed the ſpirit | 
by which they were actuated, and ſerved as a 
ſignal of revolt to other places. Of this the 
count De Boſſut ſoon received a convincing 
proof. Having with great difficulty paſſed over 
from Vorn to Beyerland, he led his troops to- 


wards Dort, where he intended to refreſh them 


after the fatigue which they had undergone. 
But the inhabitants having heard of his repulſe 
at Brille, and dreading, that he might compel! 
them to pay the taxes, they reſolved, whatever 
ſhould be the conſequence, to refuſe him ad- 


mittance into the city. As he was not in a 


condition to employ force, he marched Galt 
to nnn. : | 


| 1 HERE too he found the people 1 averſe 
to the admiſſion of the Spaniards; but after aſ- 
ſuring the magiſtrates that he meant only to 
lead them through the town, and not to lodge 
them in it, he perſuaded them to ſuffer the ſe- 
veral companies to paſs through it, one by one. 
The magiſtrates had reaſon quickly to repent 
of this conceſſion. No ſooner had the firſt 
company entered the city, than Boſſut, without 
regard to his engagement, ordered them to 
keep the gates open, till the other companies 


which they profeſſod ſuch ardent zeal. Having been treated 
as wild beaſts by their enemies, they had now become ſuch, 
and tore in picccs cv ery thing that fell in their way. 


' "ſhould 
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"ſhould arrives The citizens reproached him 3 9.8 * 
with his treachery, and attempted to ſhut tile 


gates by force. He had hitherto been held in 
eſteem for his moderation; but, being cha- 
grined on this occaſion, by the miſcarriage of 
his attempt againſt the proteſtants at Brille, 


and incenſed by the affront which had been 


offered him, firſt by the people of Dort, and 


fince by thoſe of Rotterdam, he reſolved to 


wreck his vengeance upon the latter, and ſhewed 
his ſoldiers what he wiſhed them to do, by 
killing with his own hand one of the citizens 


who was endeavouring to ſhut the gate, His 


troops, eager to follow his example, drew their 
ſwords, attacked the city-guards, ſlew ſome of 


them, and drove the reſt out of the city; then 


giving a looſe to their fury, they ſpread them- 


ſelves over the town, and butchered more than | 


three hundred of the inhabitants 25 


Turs 3 deed was no leſs impolitic, 


than it was ſavage and barbarous; and added 
fuel to that flame which Boſſut, as governor of 


the province, ought to have been at the ut- 


moſt pains to extinguiſh. It required but little 
diſcernment to perceive the neceſſity of employ- 
ing the mildeſt expedients with the maritime 
provinces. There were no citadels or Spaniſh 


r Meurſii Auriacus, p. 75. Bentivoglio, p. Ol. 
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BOOK garriſons in the towns of theſe provinces. The 
—— ſoldiers who had been quartered in them, had 


1 . 


Revolt of 
Fluſhing, 


been drawn off at different times, for the pu- 
niſhment of the people of Utrecht. The ſitu- 


ation of moſt of the towns, ſurrounded by the 


ſea, or by the rivers and canals, rendered it 
extremely difficult to beſiege them; and the 
proteſtants, who could have eaſy acceſs by wa- 
ter to every part of the country, were greatly 
ſuperior to the Spaniards i in naval force. The 
people were not ignorant of theſe advantages; 
and they reſolved to avail themſelves of them 
on the preſent occaſion. The maſſacre at Rot- 
terdam made them regard Boſſut and the Spa- 
niards with horror; and even thoſe who wiſhed . 
to maintain their allegiance to the king of 
Spain, were determined to guard againſt the 


entrance of his troops within their walls, with 
the ſame vigilance which they would have em- 


ployed againſt an open foe. 


Tus ſpirit appeared firſt at Fluſhing ; which, 
on account of its ſituation near the mouth of 
the Scheld, has long been reckoned one of 
the moſt important towns in the Netherlands. 


Among the laſt inſtructions which the emperor 


delivered to his ſon, when he reſigned his do- 
minions, he adviſed him to make this place an 
object of his particular care, and to ſpare no 
expence to ſecure it againſt the attempts of his 
| enemies. 
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enemies. Alva had not beſtowed that atten- B 00 OK 
tion on it, which a place of ſo much conſe- — 
quence deſerved. He had weakened the gar: 
riſon, by ordering all of them but eighty Wal- - bv 
loon ſoldiers, to take up their quarters in 
Utrecht. The loſs of the Brille, which was 
_ owing to the ſame cauſe, had made him ſen< 
fible of his error. He now therefore reſolved 
to finiſh a citadel at Fluſhing, of which he had 
laid the foundation ſome time before ; and with 
this view he ordered eight companies of Spa- 
niards to go there, under the command of an 
experienced officer. The citizens beheld the 
chains which were thus forging for them, with 
deep concern. They dreaded the conſequences 
which might ariſe to their trade. They were 
not entirely free from apprehenſions of being 
treated in the ſame manner as the people of 
Utrecht and Rotterdam. They doubted not 
that, ſooner or later, the garriſon, which was 
about to be ſtationed in the town, would be 
employed to compel them to make payment of 
the taxes; and they were emboldened by the 
ſucceſs of the proteſtants in the iſle of Vorn. 
While their minds were in this agitation, there 
arrived among them ſome partiſans of the prince 
of Orange, who had come on purpoſe to exhort 
them to aſſert their liberty. Inſtigated by theſe 
men, the populace ran to arms, and obliged 
Ff 2 the 
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On the next tho, the Spaniſh forces ar- 


rived in the harbour. The people were aſſem- 


bled in the ſtreets, and upon the walls; and 
were ſtill in ſome meaſure unreſolved as to 


their future conduct. The proteſtants, and 


other friends of the prince of Orange, remon- 
ſtrated to them on the abſurdity of heſitating, 
after they had begun hoſtilities. By expel- 
ling the garriſon,” cried one of them, « you | 
have already done what the Spaniards will un- 
doubtedly interpret to be high treaſon againſt 


the king. Conſider well to whoſe mercy you 
expoſe yourſelves. Remember the fate of the 


counts Horn and Egmont, and confider whe- 
ther either your merit or your innocence has 
equalled theirs.” The proteſtants employed 
another method to impreſs the minds of the 
vulgar. They cauſed proclamation to be made 
by ſound of trumpet, that the Spaniſh garriſon 
was at hand, and that all the citizens muſt hold 


their effects, their wives and daughters, in rea- 


dineſs for their uſe *. 


Wurx men are balancing between contrary 


| reſolutions, the ſmalleſt . is ulleient 


0 Reidanus, P- 10. 1 
ſometimes 
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ö ſometimes to turn che ſcale. A man in li- 9 
quor, who had mingled with the crowd, offered — s 
for a ſmall reward to fire one of the great guns 
upon the Spaniards ; and he did it accordingly; 

on receiving three guilders from one of the pro- = 
teſtants who ſtood near him. From that inſtant | * 
the people were fixed in their purpoſe. The e 0 
Spaniards, aſtoniſhed at their reception, and 4 
utterly unprepared to employ force, let ſlip 

their cables, and failed for Middleburg. : 


In that city reſided Anthony de Burgoine, | 

| lord of Wackenè, the governor of the pro- 
vince; who, as ſoon as he was informed of 
what had happened, ſet out for Fluſhing, and on 

his arrival there, having called together all the 
inhabitants into the moſt public part of the 
town, he employed every argument addreſſed 

to their hopes and fears, to perſuade them to 
return to their allegiance. But they could not 
liſten now to any thing but the paſſions by | 1 
which they were inflamed. Their abhorrencgne : 
of the Spaniſh tyranny was now wrought up to 9 55 
the greateſt height; and the governor, appre- 
henſive of danger from their unbridled fury, 
immediately left the town. 


Soo after his departure they pulled up Ge 

foundations of the new citadel, and drove out 

the perſons to whom the charge of building it 
Ff 3 | had 
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Pare” "ap had been committed. In a few days afterwards 
— they gave a ſtill ſtronger proof of their reſolu- 


157 


tion never to return under the Spaniſh govern- 
ment. Don Pedro Pacheco, who had been 
appointed governor of Fluſhing, having been 
detained ſome days behind the troops, was ig- 
norant of what had paſſed, and entered the har- 
bour under a belief that his ſoldiers were in 
the town to receive him. The people ran to 
arms, and having ſeized and plundered his 
ſhip, they caſt him and his attendants into 
priſon. Among papers which were found in 


his poſſeſſion, it is ſaid, that they met with 


evidence of his having come with a deſign to 


_ exerciſe in Fluſhing the wonted tyranny of the 


Spaniards ; and this diſcovery, added to, the 
circumſtance of his being nearly related to the 
duke of Alva, prompted them to form the 
barbarous reſolution of putting him to death. 
He offered to pay them a rich ranſom for his 


life, and to remain their priſoner ; but they re- 


jected his propoſal. He then begged that they 


would reſpect the nobility of his birth, and put 
him to death by the ſword, rather than by the 
halter, Even this requeſt was denied him. 
Their minds were grown ſavage, from the - 


bloody ſcenes which had of late been fo often 


acted before them; and they rejoiced in the 


opportunity which they poſſeſſed of wreck- 
ing their vengeance on the duke of Alva, by 


2 5 2 OS ning 
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Tr were aware of the conſequences with - 


- which this conduct, ſo violent and hoſtile, muſt 


be attended; and, as they knew that it would 


quickly draw upon them the whole weight of 


the governor's reſentment, they omitted no- 
thing in their power to ſecure themſelves 
againſt it. They laboured inceſſantly to ſtrength- 
en their fortifications. They imported pri- 
vately from Antwerp, ammunition and provi- 
ſions, which they laid up in ſtore; and they 


applied to the prince of Orange, and to the 


proteſtants in France and England, for aſſiſt- 


ance. Some troops were immediately ſent them 


from France, by count Lewis of Naſſau; and 


five hundred Flemiſh exiles came from Eng- 


land, who were ſoon afterwards followed by 
two hundred Scotch and Engliſh volunteers, 
under the command of two adventurers, Mor- 
gan and Balfour. Their fleet received an aug- 


mentation where they did not expect it. The 


duke of Alva having, ſome months before, 
fitted out a number of veſſels to cruiſe upon the 
coaſt, the commanders of theſe veſſels now de- 
clared in favour of the party which they had 
hitherto oppoſed ; and, ſetting fail for Fluſh- 
ing, inliſted under the banners of the count de 
"Fm to whom the prince of Orange had 
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given the chief dommand of all the forces. in 
the I. | 


TSERART ſad found himſelf if poſſeſſed of ſuf-- 
ficient ſtrength, not only to defend. Fluſhing, 
but likewiſe to attempt the reduction of the 
other towns in Zealand. With moſt of theſe 


| towns, there was very little occaſion. for em- 


ploying force, The inhabitants of Campvere, 


Armuyden, and ſome other places, were no 
leſs inclined to revolt than the people of Fluſh- 
ing; and in a few days the whole province, ex- 
cept Middleburg and the caſtle of Ramekins, 

declared againſt the Spaniſh government, and 


received garriſons from Tſerart. 


In Middleburg too, the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants would gladly have followed the ex- 
ample of the other towns; but they were over- 
awed by the garriſon. Tſerart laid ſiege to 
this city, and expected ſoon to have got poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. The garriſon. was weak, and as 
the exiles were maſters at ſea, he hoped, by 


their means, to intercept any reinforcement 
which might be ſent from the continent. The 


duke of Alva was ſenſible of the great import- 
ance of the place, and reſolved, if poſſible, to 
reheve it, For this purpoſe, he ordered Sancio 
D'Avila, one of his braveſt officers, to carry 
thither a thouſand ſelect * partly Wal- 
3 , loons 
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loons and partly Spaniards, whom: he mingled v DoOok 


together, as he did on many occaſions after- 


wards, that he might the more effectually — 


cite their emulation; and to theſe a great num- 


ber of officers and perſons of rank joined as 


volunteers, that they might partake of the 
glory of ſo dangerous an enterpriſe. 


De Avi left Bergen- op- zoom in the end 
of April, and had a proſperous navigation down. 


the Scheld. He was deſirous to land his troops 
on the neareſt part of the iſland, as from thence 
he would have had the ſhorteſt march to Mid- 
dleburg. But the enemy having received in- 


telligence of his deſign, had drawn together a 


powerful fleet to oppoſe him. He was obliged 
therefore to keep out to ſea on the north ſide 
of the iſland, and to fetch a compaſs round, 
till he came to that part of it which is waſhed 


by the ocean. The landing there was difficult 


by reaſon of the flats and ſhallows, which made 
it neceſſary for him to march a great way in 
the water; but, as he met with no oppdſition 


from the enemy, he at laſt brought his men all | 
ſafe on ſhore. Then having immediately ſet out 
with a choſen band, to examine the ſituation of 


the enemy, and having found that, truſting; to 


the fleet, they had taken no precaution for their 


defence, he ordered all\his forces to advance. 
Cy hey ran forward to the attack with the utmoſt 
ine 


/ 
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DMS impetuoſity. The beſiegers were overwhelmed 


3 with aſtoniſhment. The garriſon at the ſame 

Raiſed by time ſallied out upon them from the city. 

DA. They abandoned their trenches almoſt without 
reſiſtance; and being hemmed in on every 
ſide, all of them, except a few, who eſcaped 
to Fluſhing and Campvere, were pur to cw 
ſword *. 


Ir this manner was the ſiege of Middleburg 


raiſed. But as the proteſtants till retained | 


their ſuperiority at ſea, they hoped, that by 
ſurrounding the iſland with their ſhips, and 


intercepring the ſupplies which might be ſent 


to it, they ſhould ſoon be able to compel the 
garriſon to ſurrender. Their fleet conſiſted of 
no leſs than one hundred and fifty armed veſſels, 
manned with ſailors who were much more ex- 


pert than any whom the duke of Alva could 


procure. Their maritime enterpriſes were for 
this reaſon almoſt always attended with ſucceſs, 
and they did incredible miſchief to the Spa- 
niards at ſea; while at land, having only raw 
troops to oppoſe to regular and well-diſciplined 


forces, they were ſeldom able to look them | in 


the face. 
Succe ſi of N . . | 5 5 * | ; 
the exilcs Ar this time, when the ſea was covered with 
ok, their ſhips, and almoſt every entrance to the 


t Bentivoglio, p. 93. 


ports 
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duke of Medina-cceli arrived upon the coaſt. 
This nobleman had been ſent by Philip to ſuc- 


his health, had applied for liberty to return to 
Spain. Medina-cceli had brought with him 


fifty ſhips, having two thouſand Spaniſh ſoldiers 
on board; but as he knew nothing of the late 
, tranſactions in the maritime provinces, and had 
no ſuſpicion that the proteſtants poſſeſſed ſuch 


2 conſiderable naval force, he fell unawares 


into the midſt of their fleet. Twenty-five of 
the largeſt of his ſhips were taken. Some of 


them eſcaped to Rammekins and Middle- 
burg, and he himſelf got with difficulty into 


Sluys, in Flanders. The exiles found on board 
the ſhips which they took, two hundred thou- 


ſand guilders in ſpecie; and the ſhips, with the 


effects which they contained, were valued at 


five hundred thouſand ". * 


TnuEIR next ſucceſs was in an attack upon a 
fleet of twenty ſhips, which the duke of Alva 
intended to ſend to Middleburg, with troops, 
ordnance, pikes, and gunpowder, for the uſe 
of the garriſon, The exiles attacked theſe 
ſhips before they had left the harbour, and 
having taken them all, they carried them, to- 
gether with the military ſtores, to Fluſhing. 


v» Meurſii Auriacus, p. 88. 
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ceed the duke of Alva, who, on account of 
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AxornR fleet, fitted out for the ſame purpoſe 


e at Sluys, was equally 1 unfortunate. The Zealand- 


2572. 


Siege of 
Tergees, 


ers being informed by their partiſans of the 
deſtination of this fleet, and of the time fixed 
for its departure, took three ſhips, in the ſhort 
run betwixt Sluys and the iſle of Walchern, 


and had the courage to purſue the reſt into the 
harbour of Rammekins, where, notwithſtand- 


ing the fire of the garriſon, OY took om and 
burnt the reſt, 


£9 


Tazy were not ſo ſucceſsful in their next 


adventure. It had been the chief object 


of their deſire for ſome. time, to make theme 
ſelves maſters of Middleburg ; becauſe, while 
that city remained in the hands of the Spa- 
niards, the whole iſland was ſubject to perpe- 
tual alarms. They had, as we have juſt now 


ſeen, defeated ſeveral attempts which the duke 


of Alva made to introduce fupplies, and now 
the town of Tergoes was the only channel by 
which they could be conveyed. Tergoes is the 
capital of South Beveland, and was defended 
at this time by a garriſon of eight hundred 
Walloons and Spaniards, under the command 
of Iſidorè Pacheco, a Spaniſh officer. 


Jo this town Tſerart, general of the Zea- 
lagders, had, ſome time after his repulſe from 
Middleburg, 
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Middleburg, laid ſiege; but upon a falſe re- 
port of the approach of the Spaniards, he had 
haſtily raiſed the ſiege, and left the iſland. He 
new returned to it, with an army of near eight 
thouſand men, moſt of whom were Gerinan, 
French, and ur: . 


As he garriſon was no mui in ae field | 
for ſo great a force, Tſerart had landed in the 


iſland without oppoſition, and, having imme- 


diately inveſted the town, he preſſed forward 
the ſiege with great vigour. The beſieged 


made ſeveral briſk ſallies to retard his ap- 


proach; but notwithſtanding their moſt vigo- 


rous efforts, Tſerart had opened his batteries, 


and made ſome breaches in the wall. The 
ſiege had laſted for ſeveral weeks, and Pacheco 
began to perceive that it would not be poſlible 
for * to . out mn —_ $a 


* 


or this ke had given r notice to che 


duke of Alva; nor was the duke leſs intent 


upon relieving him, than he had reaſon to ex- 


pect. The diſtinguiſhed bravery of the garri- 


ſon and their commander; the reproach which 


would accompany the ſuffering them to fall a 


prey to the enemy; above all, the great im- 


portance of the place, the loſs of which would 
draw after it that of Middleburg, and the whole 
province of Zealand; theſe conſiderations excited 


all 
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'B 0 K all the governor's attention, and determined 
. him to apply with ardour to prepare the ſuc- 
1572. 


cour which Pacheco had ſolicited. He ordered 


ſeveral regiments of his beſt troops to aſſemble 


from different quarters at Bergen- op- zoom, 


from whence there is a ſhort run down the 


Scheld to Beveland. He like wiſe ſent thither a 


ſufficient number of | tranſports with ſtores of 
ammunition and proviſions ; and appointed 


D' Avila and Mondragone to conduct them to 


the N of Tergocs. j 


TT bite wen ener themſelves ſtrenuouſly 
in the execution of the truſt that was committed 


to them; and attempted ſeveral times to force 


their way through the enemy's fleet. But the 


Zealanders watched their motions ſo atten- 


tively, were ſo much more expert in failing, 
and poſſeſſed a naval force ſo much ſuperior to 
theirs, that all their attempts were baffled ; and, 
to ſave their ſhips from being ſunk, they were 
frequently obliged to return, without being 
able to effectuate their purpoſe. D'Avila once 
flattered himſelf that he had diſcovered an ex- 
pedient that would prove fucceſsful. He 
planted batteries of cannon. along the banks of 
the Scheld; hoping to keep the enemy at a 

diſtance from the ſhore, and thus to give Mon- 


= Two of his moſt experienced officers. 


dragone, 
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A with the troops, an opportunity of 5 © 0 * 


paſſing. But the event did not anſwer his ex- 
pectation. The banks were wet, and did not 
allow of his coming near e to ne the 
en e 


Tun Spaniſh general began to dee of 
| being able to execute their deſign, when Plu- 
mart, a native of the province, but zealouſly 
attached to the Spaniſh intereſt, propoſed ano- 


ther method of tranſporting the forces, which 
at firſt appeared impracticable, although it 
was afterwards embraced. In order to form a 


clear conception of Plumart's propoſal, it is 
neceſſary to attend to the ſituation of the coun- 
try, and the change which ſome years before 
it had undergone, The iſle of South Beve- 


land, to which the Spaniſh general found 
it ſo difficult to tranſport their troops, is only 


ſeven miles diſtant from a tract of land, to 
which they could have had eaſy acceſs from 
Bergen- op- zoom. This tract of land, which is 
divided from Brabant by the Eaſter Scheld, 


and from Flanders by the Hondt, or Weſter 


Scheld, was once a part of Beveland, and was 


ſeparated from it by a dreadful inundation in 
the year one thouſand five hundred and thirty- 


two; when the ſea broke down the dykes, and 
burſt violently acroſs the iſland, cutting off 


from it the corner which lay neareſt to Bra- 


bant, 


* 
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propoſal for _ 
raiſing the 
fiege. 
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nook bant, and covering it from north to ſouth, chat 


—_— is, from the Eaſter to the Weſter Scheld, wick 
*. 
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water, which the inhabitants were never able 
do exclude. The ſpace overflowed was, at the 
narroweſt, ſeven Italian miles broad. It could 


not be croſſed in boats even at high-water, by: 


reaſon of the flats and ſhallows ; and at low 
water it was thought unfordable, on account of 
the miry bottom, and the channels of ſeveral - 


rivulets, which many perſons ſtill remembered 


to have ſeen i in it, before it was overflowed. - 


Ir was there, however, that Plumart 4 
it practicable for the troops to paſs over on foot, 
to the relief of the garriſon of Tergoes; and 
he offered to lead the way, and conduct them 


in their paſſage. The character of the man, 5 - 
| whoſe prudence and fidelity were well-known | 


to the commanders, was the only circumſtahce 


that prevented them from regarding his pro- E 


poſal as chimerical. No perſon had ever at- 


tempted to paſs that way before. They them: 
felves were unacquainted with the face of the 
country before the inundation. They only 
knew the length of ſpace over which the troops 
muſt paſs ; and no troops, they believed, would 
de able to ſupport the fatigue of fo long a 
march in water, and perhaps too in mud and 

clay. Beſides, that, by accidents which could” | 
not be foreſeen, they might be retarded M.-.- 


5 ' © © their 
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their paſſage, till they were overtaken by tie 0 2 W 
riſing tide, and buried in the waves; and, even e 37: 1 
although this ſnould not happen, yet the ene 
my might be appriſed of their deſign, and be 4 
ready to fall upon them « as un as they ſnould | Ki 
en the land. | 


"Hos was not >=" RAI? by theſe ob- 

| ", iefbions, He deſired that no niention might 

- be made of this propoſal, till he ſhould know 

with certainty whether there was not in reality 

ſuch a ford as he imagined: He then went to 

1 make the trial, accompanied by two Spaniatds; 
': -._ and -4 peaſant who was well acquainted with 
3 the face of the country before the inundation. 
He found the ford which he ſought for; ar- 

rived ſafe on the other ſide; and returned, 
- without encoun tering any greater W 
4 he aig | 
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D'Avi LA nd Mondrdbvne did not heſitate 

after this to comply with his advice; They 

EC 5 immediately prepared a number of ſmall bags, 

BH . _ which they filled with biſcult, gun- powder 

and matches; and tranſported three thouſand 

of the beſt troops; Germans; Walloons, and 

x . "Spaniards, from Bergen-op-zoom to Aggar, a 

1 village which lies near the entrance of the ford. 
Mondragone took upon himſelf the conducting 

of this extraordinary expedition. When the 
Vor. 5 G 8 | time 
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* 0:0 k time proper for entering upon it was arrived, 
FO 205 he ordered the troops to advance towards the 


ford; and having diſtributed the bags among 


them, he then diſcloſed his intention; gave 
them an account of the diſcovery which had 
been made by Plumart and his companions ; 


and repreſented the glory which they would ac- 


quire by performing, in the ſervice of the 
church and of the king, ſuch an exploit as had 
never been atchieved by any army in the world 


before. The ſoldiers, full of that intrepid ſpirit 
by which the Spaniſh troops were ſo highly 


diſtinguiſhed in the preſent war, and proud of 
being ſelected from their companions for ſo 


dangerous an enterpriſe, received this unex- 


pected information with every ſymptoni of joy, 
and called out to Mondragone to lead them 


forward without delay. 


THAT they might bon the more time he 
their paſſage, they began to enter the water 
when the ſea was going back. The Spaniards, 
with Plumart and Mondragone at their head, 
marched: firſt, the Germans next, and laſt of 


all the Walloons. They were ordered to keep 
as cloſe as poſſible to each other, that they 


might the more caſily ſuccour one another, if 
any of them ſhould fall into deeper water, or 
be entangled” in the mud. They were not 


without apprehenſions of the tide returning 


upon 
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as faſt as the ſurrounding element and the ſlimy 
bottom would allow. Nine men only periſhed 
through fatigue,” or their negle& of the order 

which had been given them to keep cloſe to 
their companions. All the reſt arrived ſafe at 
the dyke of Yerſicken, a village only four miles 
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nin; "and therefore they moved Wbt 
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diftant from Tergoes. There Mondragone _ 
ordered them to repoſe themſelves during the - 


night, and reſolved to lead them, at break of | 
day, to the relief of the belieged. 


Nw he had already done all that was neces; | 


"Gig for this purpoſe, and had no occaſion to 
_ expoſe either 
danger. When the beſiegers were informed of 
his arrival, they were filled with conſternation. 


aſelf or his men to further 


Under that amazement into which they were 


thrown by ſo unexpected an eventꝭ they re- 
garded the Spaniards as more than men. They 


did not take time to enquire into their number; 
but having immediately raiſed the ſiege, they 


left their baggage and artillery behind them, 


and betook themſelves precipitately to the 
ſhore. Eight hundred were killed in their 
flight by the garriſon, and many more periſhed 
in the water, in attempting to get on board 


their ſhips. Mondragone then entered Ter- 


goes ; where he was received by the garriſon, 


with every demonſtration of gratitude for their 
I „ deli- 
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| nook deliverance; and, having remained there till he 
h—— had given directions for ſtr | 
*.  tifications of the place, he left a part of his 
troops with the governor, and returned with the. 
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reſt to Brabant, to join the duke of Alva“. 


END OF TRE FIRST VOLUME. 
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